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PREFACE. 


This edition maintains tlie method of copious 
annotation characteristic of the series. Some mate- 
rial that in other volumes is handled in appendices, 
such as discussion of the text, I have included in 
the Notes, believing that it may be advantageous 
for the student to have on one page all that is to 
be said on one passage. This volume contains less 
of grammatical explanation than some others and, 
perhaps, more of reference to the arts of poetic or 
literary style. In its preparation ni)- chief obliga- 
tions have been due to the New Variorum Edition, 
edited by Mr. H. H. Furnh.ss. I have also to ac- 
knowledge many suggestions from the general 
Editor of this series. 


R. S. 
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THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The ancestry of William Shakespeare cannot be 
traced back far with any certainty. 
His grandfathers we know however 
jo have been Warwickshire farmers. Thus even if 
no noble blood flowed in the poet\s veins, he in- 
herited the English yeoman nature, than which no 
other presents a soil »nore likely under favouring 
conditions to produce good fruit of whatever kind. 
His father, John bhakespeare, settled in Strati ord-on- 
Avon, the town nearest to the paternal farm, where 

he seems to have combined a variety of trades in 

skins, wool and corn — such as his farming connexion 
would naturally suggest. His marriage to Mary 
Arden brought to him a farm of some value, an 
advantage which he would •turn to good account. 
Steadily he rose in the consideration of Ins fellow- 
townsmen and in municipal office till in the year 1568 
he was bailiff (or mayor) of the borough. A typical 
representative of the English middle-class, marked 
by business shrewdness and practical common-sense, 
sturdy independence, industrious regularity and steadi- 
ness of ^m— such was the father of Shakespeare. 
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THE LIFE OP SHAKESPEARE. 


Childhood. 

1564—1677. 


Of liis mother we know practically nothing. From 
her antecedents we might infer that she was more re- 
fined than her husband, and the readers of her son’s 
dramas will find it easy to believe that into the Strat- 
ford home she brought an element of gentleness and 
even romance which the hard-headed factor-father, 
immersed as he must have been in business private and 
municipal, could not supply . 

To these parents was born in April 1564 the future 
poet. The exact day of his birth is un- 
known — that of his baptism, which 
would be a few days later, was April 
26th. Of his childhood it is easy to form pictures of 
some verisimilitude. The charm of the Warwickshire 
scenery becomes an abiding influence even upon the 
casual visitor, and such a mind as Shakespeare’s must- 
have been saturated with it. The hills a,nd woods, the 
flowery lanes, the streamlets, and the upland pastures of 
that lovely county moulded his mind and permeated 
with their memories the writings of his manhood. Nor 
must the historical and legendary associations of the 
county be overlooked. The great Church — the glory 
of Stratford — continually reminded the townsmen that 
they had furnished to fhe kingdom a Primate and 
a Chancellor in the brave days of Edward III. Guy’s 
Cliff with its tales of the great champion and hermit, 
Guy Earl of Warwick, was within reach, and would 
be well-known at least by hearsay to every Stratford 
boy. Warwick with its lordly castle and its associa- 
tions with the King-maker would for the imaginative 
lad give shape and reality to the stories handed down 
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Ill 


from the days of the old feudal barons. The legends 
of Coventry would set before his ^ thinking thought- 
less ^ mind the hard lord of earlier days, the ideal of 
womanhood, and the type of shameless meanness. 
•Just over the borders of the county is Bosworth Field, 
where a century before one of his ancestors is said 
to have fought for the Lancastrian house. 

His father though apparently unable himself to write 
had the English business-man^s determination to give 
his son a sound education. At seven years of age it 
seems that William Shakespeare was sent to the Town 
Grammar School. Here the chief study was Latin — 
invaluable as discipline in the use of language and as a 
literary stimulus. As in the case of most English boys 
however the solid advantages of the school were less 
memorable than instances of truancy and escapades, 
and the instruction of the pedagogue proved less 
important than the wider education that boys find for 
themselves in their games and sports, their imitation 
of their elders, and their relations with one another. 

Meanwhile the boy^s fancy was being fed in many 
ways. Even if he was never taken to Coventry to see 
the far-famed Mysteries of that city, he must have 
seen in Stratford itself the annual Miracle Play on 
St. George’s day, when the Dragon and other favourite 
but horrible characters played their part along with 
saints and martyrs at different stations in the town. 

From the year when his father was Bailiff, of Strat- 
ford, the little town had been regularly visited by com- 
panies of actors, such as that described in EamUt, and 
.all that we know of John Shakespeare would encourage 
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THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


the belief that his family would not be kept away 
from their performances. In 1575, too, Queen Elizabeth 
made her great Progress, and was welcomed at the 
neighbouring castle of Kenilworth with those lavish' 
entertainments whose effect upon the wondering mind 
of the Warwickshire boys of the time we may in- 
adequately measure by their impression upon our 
minds to-day. 

At what age he left school is unknown, as is his occu- 
pation after that step. His father’s 

1577^1587* (?) growing and his means 

diminishing, so that the lad would not 
be allowed to live without employment — but whether 
there is any truth in any of the traditions or half- 
guesses that he was apprenticed to a butcher, that he 
was a lawyer’s clerk, a doctor’s assistant, a country 
schoolmaster or his father’s helper we cannot tell. 

At the end of 1582 William Shakespeare married 
Anne Hathaway, inferior to him in station and senior 
to him by some seven years. The house from w’hich 
probably he married her is still pointed out, a mile’s 
pleasant walk across the fields from Shakespeare’s 
home, a husbandman’s cosy cottage standing in its 
little garden, and covered to-day, as perhaps it was 
three centuries ago, by climbing honey-suckle. The 
marriage was hurried on, and six mopths later Shake- 
speare’s eldest child, Susanna, was born. Two years- 
l5|er Jbwo younger children, twins — Hamnet and Judith , 
'-^wei'g J^ptized at Stratford Church ; but this is the 
only information that has reached us with regard to 
this period of Shakespeare’s life. 
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At last, though we know not when, the epoch- 
makincr step was taken. The decline 

Smuggle in father’s business, the claims of 

London. his family, a talented youpg man^s 
1587 (?)— 1593. ambition, and complications with the 
magnate of the neighbourhood^ would seem to have 
combined to drive him from Stratford to the larger 
opportunities of advancement that London afP<irded.t 

* Rowe, whose biographical sketch prefixed to his edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works (1709) was the earliest Life of the 
poet, states : — ‘ He had by a misfortune, common enough to 
young fellows, fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged 
him more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, near Stratford. For this he was 
prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought somewhat too 
severely ; and in order to revenge that ill usage, he made a 
ballad upon him. And though this, probably the first essay 
of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter, 
that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that degree, 
that he was obliged to leave his business and family in War- 
wickshire for some time, and shelter himself in London.’ 
This account can scarcely be literally correct in every detail, 
ibut combined with other evidence it may be regarded as 
showing that Shakespeare had got into trouble with Sir 
Thop^. Lucy. That knight is almost certainly caricatured 
by Shakespeare in the Justice Shallow of the Falstaff plays. 
As a strongly Protestant county magistrate he was especially 
■busy in hunting out those who came under the anti- Papal 
penal legislation. In 1583, he took part in the arrest and 
prosecution for treason of Edward Arden and his wife, who 
may have been connexions of Shakespeare’s, and in 1692 his 
signature appears appended to a letter to the Council enu- 
merating a number of suspected ‘ recusants’ including the 
poet’s father. Thus religious partisanship may have entered 
into the attitude of the poet towards him. 

t The theory that Shakespeare left Stratford with the ‘ Lord 
Leicester’s Players ’ after tlieir visit to that town in 1^7 is a 
mere guess, though it may be true. The statement, made to 
add probability to it, that Burbage and Greene, two of those 
jO layers, were Warwickshire neighbours, is now doubted. 
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The bare fact of this migration is all that we really 
know of Shakespeare’s life between 1585 and 1592. 
That he connected himself at once with the theatre 
se^rcertain. Tradition represents him as holding 
the position of an attendant, in some capacity or other. 
His quickness and steadiness soon opened his way, and 
by 1592 his status, both as actor and as phi.y wright, was 
so marked as to expose him to the hostility of some of 
the leading personages connected with the London 
stage. In August of that year Robert Greene, whose 
position as a playwright was second only to that of 
Marlowe, addressed to his comrades a warning against 
the ingratitude of players, singling out Shakespeare in 
oft-quoted words for attack, as ^ an upstart Crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Tyyers heart 
wrapt in a Players hide supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you : 
and being an absolute lohannes factotum is in 
his owne conceit the onely Shakescene in a coun- 
tries But if Shakespeare had enemies who could 
express themselves with such bitterness, he had 
friends no less staunch. The very editor who had 
given to the world these words of the dying and de- 
serted Greene, before the year closed handsomely apo- 
logised for his part in the attack. ' My selfe have 
seene,’ said he, ' his demeanor no lesse civill than he 
exelent in the qualitie he professes {i.e., his profession^ 
as an actor) . Besides, divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing that aprooves 
his Art.’ The two passages point to Shakespeare’s 
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success as an actor ; to the employment of his pen in 
the revision for the stage of plays even by such dis- 
tinguished writers as Marlowe, Greene and Peele ; to 
his having produced original work. But as yet 
nothing from his hand had been printed. Playing com- 
panies naturally kept for. their own use as long as 
possible the plays they performed, and indeed plays in 
those days were scarcely regarded as matter worthy 
of the press. 

It was in writing of other kinds that a place among 

Period of Itinerary men was to be won, and this 
GrowingFame. the ambitious young genius challenged 

1593—1597. production of ‘^the 

first heire of my invention,' his voluptuous narrative 
poem of Venus and Adonis. This was dedicated to the 
young Earl of Southampton, whose patronage he had 
perhaps already won. The immediate success of the 
poem, which not only had the merit of a fresh beauty 
and appreciation of Nature, but also seems to have been 
regarded as a manual of sensual love, encouraged the 
poet to produce in the following year the higher com- 
panion poem of Lucrecej dedicated to the same noble- 
man. The popularity of these two poems seems to have 
given so wide a vogue to Shakespeare's name as to 
suggest its illegitimate use as a means of gain. ' The 
Passionate Pilgrim,' a little volume of verse, ascribed to 
him, and published five years later, was a compilation 
of various writers, Shakespeare's share being compara- 
tively small, and all being probably pirated. Idean- 
while Shakespeare was following his profession as an 
actor. He seems to have been a regular member of 
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the Company of the ' Queen’s Players/ — as ^ the Lord 
C/hambe plain’s Servants ’ were popularly called — which 
at holiday seasons constantly appeared before Elizabeth 
in her various palaces. The Inns of Court, too, found 
their entertainment in those days in scenical dis- 
plays of one kind or another, and Shakespeare and 
his comrades are found not infrequently acting at 
these festivities. As an actor, especially of ^ kingly 
parts/ he would seem to have ranked high, though not 
among the highest. But Shakespeare the playwright 
was becoming of more consideration than Shakespeare 
the actor. Whatever the position of the former in his 
Company might be, that of the latter was supreme. 
His plays became more and more the staple of the 
Company. It has been estimated that of 28 plays 
acted before the Queen by Hhe Lord Chamberlain’s 
Servants,’ 20 were written by Shakespeare. Nor were 
the Company’s performances limited to London. Pro- 
vincial tours — in which we note that Stratford was 
occasionally visited — added to its repute and resources, 
and unfolded for its dramatist the local surroundings 
for such future plays as King Lear and Cymheline. 
Aided perhaps by contributions from patrons like 
Period of Southampton, after the fashion of the 
Prosperity. time, the poet-actor was enabled to 
1597— 1613 (?) carry out some of his early schemes. 

The ebb in his father’s fortunes he stayed. No doubt 
under his son’s influence, John Shakespeare applied 
in 1596 for recognition as a ' gentleman,’ and in the 
following year obtained a favourable reply. In 1597, 
toOj„the poet bought New Place, perhaps the most 
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desirable house in Stratford. Alike in Stratford and 
in London he has property and is recognised as » 
person of importance. The loss of his son Hamnet 
alone chequered for him these years of growing pros- 
perity. Stratford he seems to have regarded as his 
real home. If tradition can at all be trusted, he had 
left his family there when he came to London. We 
are told that he made yearly visits to his home, till he 
was able to settle there more fixedly. Piece by piece 
he acquired property in or near Stratford till long ere 
his death he must have become by far its wealthiest 
burgess. The growth of his wealth was doubtless 
aided by the sums which accrued to him as his share 
^ in the profits of that they call the house,’ after the 
erection of the famous Glohe Theatre in 1598 by his 
-colleagues, the Burbages. 

Party feeling in the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign 
ran so strongly that few, if any, could keep themselves 
outside its whirlpool. Persons brought into such close 
relations with the Court as this favoured Company of 
players could not fail to be touched by the intrigues 
of the time. Shakespeare himself was practically 
committed to a side in the bitter struggle between 
the courtly and generous but headstrong Essex and 
the calculating schemer Cecil, for his friend and patron 
.Southampton was the foremost supporter of Essex. 
The Glohe gave its aid to that ill-fated Earl. The 
Prologue tg the Fifth Act of King Henry V testifies 
to this day of the friendly hopes with which . ShaJf ft- 
speare fqllawed his expedition to Ireland in 1599, 
and the fact that the conspirators induced Shake- 
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speare’s Company to give ' a play of the deposing and 
killing of King Richard^ — possibly Shakespeare’s 
Richard II — on the day before Essex’ attempted rising, 
indicates a friendly complicity in the plot. In view of 
the execution of Essex and the imprisonment of 
Southampton which followed the collapse of the move- 
ment, it is not strange that — as Chettle noted at the 
time — Shakespeare contributed nothing to the volumes 
of verse evoked by the death of the Queen two years 
later. It is noteworthy, too, that the year following 
the plot of Essex, Shakespeare and his Company, 
Queen’s Players though they were, instead of acting 
before the Queen, are found touring probably as far 
north as Aberdeen. 

We have seen Shakespeare as the actor on the stage, 
as the man of business, as the playwright during this 
period. Shakespeare in his recreation may well 
claim our notice too. At the Mermaid — the tavern or 
restaurant which stageland made its own — we tnay 
see him, seated among his friends. There is the high- 
born dramatist, Francis Beaumont, who has handed 
down to us his admiration of the nimble wit that 
flashed there to and fro. There is Burbage the 
greatest actor of the day. There is his rival Alleyn. 
There perhaps is Edmund Shakespeare who followed 
his famous eldest brother to the London stage : 
but here, the centre of all, is the great pair, 
William Shakespeare and Benjamin Jonson. - ^ Many,^ 
says Fuller, ‘ were the wit combats between him and 
Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master 
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Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learn- 
ing, solid, but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about,, 
and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.’ Between the two great drama- 
tists there seems to have subsisted a real though not 
unbroken friendship. 

James I, upon his accession to the crown, took 
Shakespeare’s Company under his patronage and per- 
mitted it to use the title. The King’s Players. They 
appeared in his suite at his coronation ; they constantly 
acted before him, his Queen, and his visitors ; they 
repaid his favour with their compliments. 

For perhaps tet) years during the new reign, Shake- 
spea remaintained hisconnexion with the London stage. 
In some obscure fashion he shared in the manage- 
ment of Blackfriars Theatre as well as the Globe. 
After 1604 he probably acted rarely, if at all. But to 
these years belongs the production of many of his 
master-pieces. Yet of his London life at this time 
we have little definite record. In 1607 his actor- 
brother died in Soutliwark. The Stratford side of 
his life was evidently engrossing more and more of 
his thought. Besides many money transactions con- 
nected with property or debts in the little town, 
which show that his poetical genius did not blunt 
his business keenness, the Stratford registers in- 
form us of several domestic events connected with 
the poet. His father had died in 1601. His mother 
followed in 1608. In 1607 his elder daughter,. 
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Susanna, married a physician, John Hall, whose 
skill recommended him even to many who detested 
his Puritanism. The baptisms of their infant daugh- 
ter and of an Alderman^s son for whom the poet stood 
as god-father are duly recorded in the Parish Church 
records of 1608. 

The close of this period of Shakespeare’s life may 
perhaps be assigned to 1613. In that 
Retirement bought a large house near 

1613 (?)— 1616. Blackfriars Theatre — which he shortly 

afterwards let on lease. A little later 
the Glohe was burnt down, the conflagration begin- 
ning during a performance of Henry VIIL It was re- 
built in 1614 — but probably there was no renewal 
of Shakespeare’s connexion with the stage. At any 
rate from 1613 at the latest Shakespeare resided 
at Stratford. We have little to aid our imagination in 
picturing his life. 

One entry in the borough accounts for 1614 shows 
us Shakespeare entertaining a Puritan preacher who 
had visited Stratford. In February 1616 his younger 
daughter married, her husband being four years her 
junior. 

In March of that year Shakespeare fell ill, and 
, made his last will and testament, leaving most of his 
: property to his elder daughter. His wife, his second 
daughter, his sister and her children, the poor of 
Stratford, bis chief fellow-actors were all appropriately 
remembered. 

On April 23rd, 1616, he died. Two days later he 
was buried within the chancel of the Parish Church. 
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A iHonumeiit was soon after set up on the Church 
wallsj the main portion of which is a bust of the poet — 
probably the best representation of his appearance 
that has reached us. In 1670 Shakespeare^s last 
descendant died. 


THE DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE. 


Before proceeding to treat of the production of his 
plays — more truly the life of Shakespeare than the 
account of the London actor who was also a shrewd 


Stratford burgess which has hitherto occupied us, — 
it is necessary to clearly set before ourselves tlie 
development already attained by tlie drama at the 
date of his first connexion with the stage. 

Often perhaps too much stress has been laid upon 


Miracle 

Plays. 


the part played by the old Miracle 
Plays and Moralities in the production 
of the Shakespearian Drama. They 


formed as it wore the soil rather than the seed from 


which that form of literature sprang. Originating 
with the clergy in their desire for the instruction of 
the people, they soon passed under the management 
of trade-gilds, and became, after the institution in the 
fourteenth century of the great popular annual holi- 
day of Corpus Christi, the recognised form of urban 
entertainment. Thus was created that almost univer- 
sal taste for theatrical exhibitions and that habit of 
attending them which go far to explain the vogue of 
the drama in Elizabethan days. Where can be no 
doubt that the ready acceptance of pocar conventional 
devices for the representation of the heroic and super- 
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natural in miracle-plays made possible to Shakespeare 
and bis contemporaries the treatment of some of their 
themes, which their ^ furniture^ could not adequately 
set forth. To the conditions of their representation 
also may be traced the very human element so con- 
spicuous in the English drama, and the blending of 
the gravest matter with the comedy of low life which 
makes the plays of Siiakespeare so true to life. The 
growing liberty of choice in subject, the nearer 
approach to literary form, the increased inventiveness 
and skill in the manipulation of plots marked by the 
transition from Miracle Play to Morality, show that 
there was life in this indigenous irregular drama 
which might have secured it a brilliant future, had it 
not perished under the shadow of a more vigorous 
rival. 

The golden days of the early reign of Henry VIll 
introduced another force. His gaiety 
and love of display led to the fashion 
of pageantry of many kinds. Side 
by side with the mummery and the I^sque, a new 
importation from the carnivals of Italy, in which the 
King and courtiers themselves took part, we hear of 
Interludes, short dramatic sketches usually satirical, 
played before the Court in the interval or at the close of 
banquets. The multiplication of these entertainments 
was necessarily followed by the growth of a profession 
devoted to their provision. Even Henry VII had 
found it needful to maintain a band of four players, 
but under his successors not merely the Court, but 
many noble households, too, kept a company of actors 


The Inter- 
lude. 
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and a Master of the Revels. Thus arose a class 
dependent for their livelihood upon their power to 
entertain, naturally therefore cultivating the Interlude 
and other approved dramatic forms. 

But it was an age of learning, and, especially after 
Henry VIIFs youthful extravagance 
was checked, men sought to combine 
instruction with entertainment. In 
the Universities above all but also wherever learning 
was patronised, the drama acquired a new function. 
The Latin drama had a high place in the studies of 
the time. The performance of the jjlays of tbe ancient 
dramatists was undertaken as a part of education — as 
in some of our public schools it is continued to this 
day. Translations of these plays and of their Italian 
copies began to appear. Imitations of them, first in 
Latin and then in the vernacular, soon became com- 
mon. Thus arose a new type of English drama. Plau- 
tus and Terence became the examples for Comedy : 
Euripides and Seneca — the artificial dramatist of the 
early Roman Empire — for Tragedy. The rules laid 
down by Aristotle and Horace for the drama of their 
days were regarded as binding on the English players 
of Elizabethan days. Originally merely academic 
exercises, these imitations of classical plays soon found 
new scope. A schoolmaster would write such for the 
instruction of his pupils ; a poet in search of a patron for 
the entertainment of some noble ; a reformer to bring 
his views before some one powerful enough to give them 
weight ; amateurs simply for love of writing or for the 
exercise of their gifts. 
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At Shakespeare’s birth then we might sum up the 
condition of affairs dramatic thus ; — 

(1) The people, pervaded by a love of theatrical 
representation, are still mainly dependent for its 
satisfaction upon the Moralities and Mysteries per- 
formed by Gilds on the great festival-days. 

(2) In the households of the King and nobles 
are maintained companies of players, who, though they 
may occasionally be called upon to act in some play 
of a more or less definitely classical type, more usually 
entertain their master with interludes or longer re- 
presentations of the same kind. 

(3) In the Universities and Schools plays of the 
classical type are constantly written and acted as 
academic exercises. 

In the story of the English drama during the 
earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign the main feature is 
that the tendencies represented by these three state- 
ments were violently acting upon each other. 

In those years the academic influence upon the 
Court was continuous. Elizabeth’s 

^SdwohT^ own character, the intercourse between 
London and University circles, per- 
haps greater in those days than in our own, the 
presence of John Lyly, the Oxford graduate in the 
Court, as an informal Master of the Revels, the con- 
stant employment of the children of the Royal Chapel- 
schools in the entertainment of the Queen — all tended 
to bring the courtly stage under the academic in- 
fluence. On the other hand the traditions of the 
Masque and Interlude tended to preserve a greater 
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liberty of treatment and of matter than the rules of 
the Classical drama permitted. At the same time 
the drama, primarily intended for the noble house- 
hold or for the academy, began to spread to the 
people. The ^ Servants^ of Leicester, of Warwick 
and other nobles brought this new form of entertain- 
ment within reach of the public, acting in the court- 
yards of inns or elsew^here for such remuneration as 
they could thus gain. The Mysteries disappeared 
under this rivalry, the Moralities maintained a pre- 
carious existence for a few decades more. But their 
influence lived on in the mould which they impressed 
upon the nascent drama. The mixture of tone, the wide 
range of subject, the vivid reproduction of scenes and 
characters of low life which mark the Elizabethan 
drama are absolutely unknown to the Seneca school 
which then prevailed in the academic world. In pre- 
senting itself for the suffrages of the populace, the 
drama had to comply with the popular demands. 
Not at once did the classical scliool recognise popular 
plays which most irregularly mingled comedy and 
tragedy, brought upon the stage men of all ranks,, 
and trusted rather to variety and movement than style 
and development of plot. But by 1580 the drama had 
become the common form of entertainment, for citizen 
and courtier alike — and a national type was forming 
itself. Experiments after the fashion of Seneca like 
Gorhoduc had failed. The Interlude and Morality 
were dead or dying. In place of all was arising a type 
which, while borrowing fro.m the classical drarna the- 
division into Acts and Scenes, and many lessons in 
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the art of Plot and Poetry, retained the pointedness and 
humour of the Interlude, and the freedom of move- 
ment, the almost epic treatment and the wealth of 
characterisation of the Miracle-Play. 

The type was still somewhat unshapely, bearing 
obvious marks of its composite origin. Fixed metre it 
had none, for example. Side by side might be found 
rhyming couplets of the old iambic heptameters 
(‘ f ourteeners,^ the metre of Macaulay’s Lays) : the dog- 
grel anapaestic tetrameters : stanzas of varying form ; 
and even, in plays of the more classical type, such as 
Gorboduc, what claimed to be blank verse, which 
Surrey had introduced as the English equivalent of 
the statelier metres of Latin poetry. 

At this point a new divergence began. In the de- 
cade of 1580 to 1590, a little band of 
The University men became conspicuous 

Wits ^ production of plays. Marlowe, 

Greene, Peele, Lodge and Nash were 
-all men of genius, trained in classical literature, but 
nearly all of them men of a Bohemian life. They 
brought to their work a spirit of daring and of poetry 
hitherto wanting. If it often produced mere bombast 
and rant, it often struck forth verses of a force or 
charm never yet associated with the stage. If allusions 
to the classics from which they had learnt their art 
were too abundant in their verse, at least the classic 
ideal of form and beauty moulded it. And they were 
the first to show that for the British drama blank verse 
was the true medium. It was they who first applied 
blank verse to plays for the people. Marlowe’s ^ mighty 
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line/ which g%ve to blank verse at once, a flexibility 
and a richness of sound unknown to it before, is 
usually treated as the pioneer of this revolution. But 
Peele’s smooth and gently flowing versification, at a 
still earlier date, deserves notice, and though Mar^ 
lowers pre-eminent genius makes his influence the 
weightiest in this matter, that of the whole group was 
after some hesitation thrown into the same scale. 

To them, too, may be ascribed the origin of the 
English tragedy. Attempts had been made before, 
but the first tragedies that are still read except as 
curiosities are Marlowe^s Tamhurlaine and Dr. Faustus. 
Passion has found an utterance. And the action takes 
place before the spectators instead, of being merely 
reported to them. The Greek devices of messenger and 
chorus lose their importance. The English drama for 
the first time attains to the level of poetry and 
claims for itself the service of energy and style. The 
appearance of Marlowe's Tamhurlaine ohoxit 1586 may 
be taken as marking the epoch of this revolution. 

Such a movement could not fail to provoke opposi- 
tion. And the dramatists of the day fall into two 
classes according to their relation to it. 

Professional habits are always slow to change. 

Hitherto the plays acted by a Com- 
Playwrights. usually been written by one 

of the Company. These actor-play- 
wrights clung tenaciously to their old ways, and con- 
tinued their doggrel apd fourteeners, despite the 
example of Marlowe and Peele. Tpjihis class at first 
Shakespe are it would attaplieTkim 
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movement gradually however overbor^ all resistance. 
Shakespeare yielded to the influence of Marlowe com- 
pletely for a time, though he soon was able to make 
the lessons Marlowe had taught serve his own indi- 
viduality, combining in his mature work the freedom 
of style, the easy naturalness of language, the suitabi- 
lity for stage representation for which the actor- 
playwrights had contended, with the high ideal and 
stateliness and metrical appropriateness of Marlowe’s 
writing. 

Grreene in addition to the support he finally gave to 
Marlowe’s adoption of blank verse 
contributed himself other elements to 
the development of the Elizabethan drama. It was 
his authority perhaps above all that secured recogni- 
tion for the combination of the humorous and the 
serious in the same play. And to him may be traced 
the practice of weaving together into the same play 
two or more plots. But the honour of originating 
this device he must share with Lyly — who also first 
showed the parts prose and songs might legitimately 
play in the drama. 

The influence of the Italian imitations of the Classical 
drama upon England has already been 

Influents referred to. But the English drama 
owed more to Italy than this. That 
country was for four centuries the literary guide of 
mediaeval Europe — but at no time was its guidance 
recognised in England more than in the Sixteenth 
Century. The Italian drama was the first to break 
away from the leading-strings of antiquity, and there 
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■is evidence that in the light comedies of Florence 
and Siena, Shakespeare found suggestion and inspira- 
tion. Two forms of the drama, the pastoral play and 
■the tragicomedy, which we connect inseparably with 
Shakespeare’s name, the English stage borrowed 
direct from the Italian, where they originated about 
1570. 

To two other forms of Italian literature the English 
drama owed more. The earlier of these in date of 
birth was the Tale or Novel. Boccaccio’s name natur- 
ally springs to our mind in this connexion, but he 
was but one — and indeed scarcely a typical one — of a 
great number of writers who set forth in a lively man- 
ner incidents of every kind. 

The second was the Romance, which, originating in 
France, had found its highest developments in the 
Romantic Epics of Ariosto and Tasso. The ground 
had been well prepared. Among the ideals of chivalry, 
■two especially had been carefully fostered — ambition 
of exploits in arms, devotion to the lady-love. This 
latter was even unhealthily nurtured and popularised 
fihrough the sentimentalism which from Petrarch’s 
days permeated so many parts of Italian literature, 
and which was an element common to the Romance 
and to many of the tales and novels already referred to. 

These Tales and these Romances corresponded in 
Elizabethan England to what we should call the read- 
ing of the age. Translations of them either direct 
or through the French were in the hands of the 
u*eaders of the time . Their matter was repeated to those 
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who could not read. Long before Shakespeare wrote 
Borneo and Juliet other playwrights had seen the dra- 
matic possibilities that lay within them. The Italian 
Novel became a favourite resource of writers in search 
of a plot. With its advantages this influerme had its 
drawbacks. Sir Philip Sidney points out how under it 
the actor-playwrights produced dramas that were want- 
ing in almost all that distinguishes the drama. Taking 
as his model the classical type he contrasts the long 
stumbling .progress of their romance-plays with the 
clearly defined movement of a , true drama. With the 
unity that is given to the latter by the relation of every 
part to the catastrophe, the minor incidents treated by 
the way in the former and its digressions were abso- 
lutely incompatible. As with the other points in 
dispute between the actor and classicist schools of 
playwrights, this also was tending to a happy com- 
promise in the treatment of Marlowe and his group, 
before Shakespeare attained to any eminence upon 
the English stage, and like them, too, it found in him 
its final solution.* 


♦ Not long ago on the Loudon stage a revival of the old 
Boraantic Play was attempted. Dramatisations of the stories 
of King Arthur and Don Quixote which were in their essential 
features of this type, had for a time some vogue. In contrast 
with the ordinary play which is concerned with the unravel- 
ling of a knot, and in which each character has its part in 
that unravelling, these were devoted rather to the relation 
^fthe story of a central personage, minor personages as in 
teal life entering into the action and passing out of it only 
iticidentally. 
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Araong the tjpes of play already struck oat by 
Shakespeare^s predecessors were two 
Histories. others in which his genius was after- 
wards to win some of its greatest triumphs — the 
Chronicle and the Classical Historical play. The exact 
origin of these it is hard to discover. The object of 
imparting instruction may well have contributed to it. 
At the same time the subjects bear a superficial resem- 
blance to the romances, which may have encouraged 
their dramatisation. The existence of these types must 
be included in Shakespeare’s debt to his predeces- 
sors. Chronicle- plays had long been in vogue when 
Marlowe’s Edward II did for them what his other 
plays had done for Tragedy. From the treasure-house 
of dramatic resources contained in Ancient History 
Lyly, Lodge and many another had repeatedly drawn. 
But it was reserved for Shakespeare to show what 
might be accomplished on these lines by a dramatic 
genius who had steeped his mind in the narratives 
and picturesque language of Holinshed’s Chromcles 
(1577, 1587), and North’s Translation of Plutarch^s 
Lives (1580). 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Having now before us the framework of Shake- 
speare’s life and also the general character of the 
drama when he first became connected with the stage, 
we to a cqnsidej’atjpn^. of^^ and 

allempt to trace the development of his mind as there- 
in revealed. 
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To this end it is essential that si?,§.,5,hQEld ascertain 
as far as possible the order of those works. This task 
might conceivably have been much greater than it is. 
For, as we have seen, plays were not at first regarded 
as literature. On the contrary they were treated as 
part of a theatrical Company’s stock in trade, to be 
jealously preserved for its exclusive use. Hence their 
authorised publication was usually delayed as long as 
possible after their composition. During Shakespeare’s 
life few, if any, of his plays were published with 
his sanction. It is to the desire of his friends for his 
posthumous fame that we owe the collection and pub- 
lication seven years after his death of the plays which 
the Company with which he had been connected had 
hitherto kept in manuscript. The date of authorised 
publication therefore is of no assistance to us in fixing 
the chronology of his plays. 

Fortunately for us however, though neither Shake- 
speare nor his Company gave his plays 
Evi^nces of ^o the press, others saw their interest 
1. Publication, in doing so. Unscrupulous printers 
and others found means to turn the 
popularity of his plays as acted to their advantage. 
In one way or another they obtained copies of some 
of the plays and printed them for sale. Seventeen 
plays were thus given to the world — these editions 
being 'surreptitious or stolne’ as his friends com- 
plained. The date of such a pirated copy is manifestly 
of some guidance to us, though we cannot argue that 
the play was even recent when it was printed. 
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Nor is other external evide.nqe lacking, 

notices in the. diaries, and allusions or 

2. External quotations in the writinsrs of contem- 
allusions. ^ ^ a 

poraries we may oiten fix a point 

before which a play was produced. The most im- 
portant aid of this kind is derived from a work; e'Slled 
Palladis Tamia published in 1598 by Francis Meres. 
In a chapter comparing English poets with those of 
Greece and Rome he writes as follows: — “As the 
soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid, lives in melli- 
fluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare; witnes his 
Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets 
among his private friends, &c. — As Plautus and Seneca 
are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy among 
the Latines, so Shakespeare among the English is 
the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ; for 


comedy, witnes his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, 

dreame ana his Me^h anl 
VemceT foF tragS^Tus RicEar3"ISe 2. Richard the 3, 
HeuTy the 4, King John, Titus Andronicus and his 

Stoio ’^ST'^tEaF^^ 
ffikhT’^ulT^’s^ with Plautus tongue, if they 
would speak Latin ; so I say that the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare’s, fine filed phrase, if they 
would speake English.” 

Since therefore the plays mentmned in this extract 
were already in existence inij[59^this date is one of 
the chief landmarks in the field of Shakespearian 
chronology. 
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We are further aided by allusions in the plays ot 
Shakespeare to outside events or to 
^allusi^oT^ other works who«e date is known. 

The reference in Henry V to Essex’ 
absence in Ireland already mentioned and the quotation 
in As You Like It from Marlowe’s Eero and Leander 
may serve to illustrate this source of help. 

So far we are on safe ground. We step however 
upon what is less certain when we 
critiasm attempt to apply the principles of the 
* ‘ higher criticism ’ to the determin- 

ation of the dates of Shakespeare’s ph^ys. These 
principles involve the examination of the spirit, 
language, style and versification of the plays, with 
a view to the discovery of the changes of the 
writer’s mind and habit at different periods, and the 
assignment of each play to the appropriate date, 
after comparing it with others in regard to these 
features. 

This criticism must take account both of the matter 
and of the form of the plays. It will 
endeavour to detect progress in gower 
of characterisation, in the expression of 
passion, in constructive skill, in dramatic art. It will 
lay its finger upon differences of tone, of moral sensi- 
tiveness, of mental grasp. It will trace development 
in the knowledge of human character and of the world 
at large. Variation in these points may be conspic- 
uous, though incapable of tabulation. 
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Formal and metrical variations are scarcely less im- 
portant. Criticism must mark changes 

(includSg^ diction and style, in the verse- 

Metrical). structure and metre of the plays. Of 
late special attention has been given 
to these last two points, and the Metrical tests have 
engrossed a disproportionate amount of scholars^ care. 

The main Metrical tests may be enumerated as fol- 
lows : — 

(]) The use of doggrel and stanzas. 

f2) The proportion of rhyming lines. 

(3) The use of Alexandrines — iambic hexameters. 

(4) The proportion of p.nd-dofiied lines, i,e., of 
lines where a pause in the sense coincides with the- 
close of the line ; as contrasted with run-on lines where 
the sense passes on without a break from one line to 
the next, [This running-on is sometimes called 
enjamhement.] 

E.g. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about. — 

TempetiU V. i. 179, 180. 

(5) The proportion of * double endings/ pv ^femi- 
nine endings/ i.e.y where lines end in an extra syllable 
after the close of the fifth foot. 

E.g. These two young gentlemen that call me father, — 

Oymbeline, V. v. 829. 

(6) The proportion of ^weak endmgs/ i.e., instances 
where in the final foot (the fifth) of the line, the second 
half is a monosyllabic panicle belonging in sense to 
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the next line, and not strong enough to bear either 
emphasis or pause. 

E.g. The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing. — Gymbeline, V. v. 241 — 3. 

(7) The proportion of Hight endings * — similar to 
weak-endings, but in them the final monosyllable is a 
rather stronger word, such as a Personal or Relative 
Pronoun, an Auxiliary Verb, &c. 

E.g, The very instant that I saw you did 
My heart fiy to your service. — 

* Temped, III. i. 64. 

Now the use of doggrel and stanzas and the predom- 
inance of rhyme were typical of the actor-playwright 
school which Marlowe’s influence destroyed. The 
frequent use of the Alexandrine was a device of the 
earlier dramatists for variation of their metre when 
their blank verse was stiff through the prevalence of 
end-stopped lines. Run-onlines, double-endings, weak- 
endings, light-endings are all innovations marking a 
growing mastery over blank verse and desire for 
liberty from the rigid rules which bound it in its 
-earlier days. These tests then obviously furnish some 
general guidance to the chronology of the plays. 

This higher criticism has little difficulty in finding 

^ matter for its consideration. No one 

Illustration. , , r > r i 

who compared, e.gf., Love s Labowr 

Lost with The Tempest could fail to mark the differ- 

-ence between the elaborately ornate style, the conceits 

and classical allusions of the former and the directness 

of the latter; nor to see in the lattei* an easier hand- 
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ling of character and plot, a wider range of thought, 
observation, reflection and imagination, a profounder 
and maturer knowledge of life and a stronger feeling 
of its seriousness. 

The differences of form are no less obvious 
those of style and matter. Rhyme is a marked fea- 
ture of Lovers Labour Lost. It contains stanzas of 
many forms. Even where blank verse is used, the 
lines are regular, not to say stiff, the pauses fall 
monotonously at the close of the lines, and speeches 
usually begin and end with complete lines. In Ths 
Tempest all these features are changed. Rhyme 
scarcely appears. Prose and blank verse divide the 
play. The regularity of the iambic pentameter with 
its steady beat is frequently varied, in almost every 
manner possible; the sentences pass over from line 
to line; the pause falls elsewhere «s frequently as at 
the close of a line; and speeches constantly begin and 
end in broken lines. These differences are so con- 
spicuous that we can scarcely be wrong in assigning 
the plays to different stages of Shakespeare^s life. 
In themselves they furnish a presumption that The 
Tempestis the later play, for they point to a more mature 
intellect, temper, judgment and taste, and a greater 
mastery over blank verse in its production. This 
inference is confirmed by all external evidence. A 
pirated edition of Lovers Labour Lost is dated 1598. 
In the same year Meres mentions it in his list of 
Shakespeare^s excellent comedies. On the other hand 
The Tempest contains references to books published in 
1603 and probably to events of the year 1609, and no 
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reference to it has been discovered of a time earlier 
than 1613, 

Moreover from what has been said about the pre^ 
Shakespearian drama it will be clear that in the fea- 
tures in which Lovers Labour Lost differs most raarked- 
jy from The Tempest it resembles the earlier plays of 
the actor- playwright school. Thus by a combination 
of arguments based upon external evidence and criti- 
cal considerations we have separated a play of an 
early period and a play of a late period in Shake- 
speare^s dramatic career. These are now at our com- 
mand as standards of comparison for others, and the 
resemblance in form, structure or spirit of any other 
play to either of these becomes entitled to considera- 
tion in fixing its date. Starting thus from a few known 
points, we may complete in this way with some 
approximation to the truth the chronology of Shake- 
speare’s works. 

The combination of the lines of reasoning above 
referred to may be said to have pro- 
The Metrical duced agreement among scholars in a 
^^too far*.^^ broad classification of the plays into 
three or four groups corresponding to 
different periods of the poet’s dramatic career.* Some, 

♦Dr. Dowden has admirably summarised the results of the 
woirk of a host of Shakespearian critics in the following para- 
graph (Shahes'peare-^Bis Mind and Art, p. 59) : — 
‘^.^..characteristic of (Shakespeare’s) early plays, we may 
notice {i)4requency of rhy^ in various arrangements; (a) 
rhymed couplets ; (hj rhymed quatrains ; (c) the sextain, con- 
sisting of an alternate!}^' rhyming quatrain, followed by a 
couplet (the arrangen*6i|;t of the last lines of his sonnets) ; (ii) 
occurrence of rhymed doggrel verse in two forms; (a) very 
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however, not content with this, have endeavoured to 
fix the chronology in fuller detail, by applying too 
mechanically the Metrical Tests already described. 
As compared with tests of matter, power and style 
these tests admit of arithmetical numeration. Any one, 
however lacking in critical insight, may count the 
number of run-on lines or double-endings in a play. 
It is far easier to say which of two plays has a greater 
proportion of light-endings than which shows the 
more profound knowledge of life. And sometimes 
there has been a tendency to treat the different re- 
sults obtained from two plays of the same group by 
such calculations as enabling us to fix almost by rule 
of thumb the chronological relation between them. 
This, however, is to misapply these important tests. 
If in one sense their results are definite, as being 
capable of tabulation, in another they are but the 
roughest representations of results. At best they are 
but indications of aesthetic tendencies in the poet^s 
mind, and in using them we are applying material 
measures to mental states. 

short lines, and (6) very long lines; (hi) comparative infre- 
quency of the feminine (or double) ending ; (iv) comparative 
infrequency of the weak-ending ; (v) comparative infrequency 
of the unstopped line; (vi) regular internal structure of the 
line; extra syllables seldom packed into the verse ; (vii) Jre - 
<mencpr of classical allusions ; (viii) Ir^gnenox jRt.p^na and 
conceits; (ix) wit and imagery drawn, .o'nt in detail to the 
point of exhaustion ; (x) clowns who are, % comparison with 
the later comic characteVs, outstanding persons in the play 
told off specially for clownage ; (xi) the presence of termag- 
ant or shrewish women ; (xii)jplilip5iiw addressed ratjie^ to 
addiehce, tto explain tho, business of the piece or the 
moW^roTthe actors), than to the',spl|ker>„8^lf ; 
metry in the grouping “of person,^.’* 
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Hence it is hazardous to argue that among the plays 
of any period the order of ^production may be as- 
certained by comparing percentages of the occurrence 
of certain marks. That in Richard II and The Comedf 
of Errors one-fifth of each play is in rhyme while in 
The Temped and Winter^s Tale rhyme is practically 
absent may show that the two former belong to an 
early period in Shakespeare’s dramatic career. But 
that the rhyming lines in Richard II are 20 per cent, 
of the whole and in the Comedy of Errors are 2 1 per 
cent., surely cannot be relied on as proving the priority 
of either. The Metrical Test will also divide the plays 
into two great classes, those in which the light-ending 
appears and those from which it is absent, but it is 
insufficient to decide whether The Tempest in which it 
occurs 28 times in each 1,000 lines is earlier than 
Cymheline where on an average it is found in each 
1,000 lines 29 times. 

For these variations are the result of artistic feeling, , 
not of calculation. A peculiarity which at (;ne period 
Shakespeare felt himself entitled to use only excep- 
tionally or not at all he came to regard as a legitimate 
device and then unconsciously to habitually employ. 
It is a question of style — and style rejects tabulation 
as an exact criterion of its development. With regard 
to rhyme, where, if anywhere, such numerical tests 
might have been expected to give sound results,, 
the arithmetical school themselves have to confess 
that their percentages fail to afford more than the 
most general indications of date. 

The accompanying table* furnishes some of the- 
data for tracing the gradual production of Shake- 
speare’s work. 


* Based upon that given by Dr. Furnivall in The Leopold’ 
Shahspere. 
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Applying to the settlement of the chronology of his 
plays all the tests available to ns, we find that they fall 
into four groups corresponding roughly to four different 
periods in his dramatic career. Where literary con- 
siderations form so large an element in the argument, 
it is often impossible to determine exactly the inter- 
relation of the various members of a group. It may 
also be that a play which on literary grounds claims 
to be counted as a member of some group was produced 
later than the rest of that group by a temporary rever- 
sion to an earlier type. Allowance being made for such 
elements of uncertainty, the following scheme may be 
accepted as an approximate representation of the 
order and date of Shakespeare^s Works. 

Period I.— •Apprenticeship. 

Titus Andronicus ... 1588 Two Gentlemen of Verona.1592 

1 Henry VI 1590 Midsummer Kiff ht’s 

Lost ... 1590 Brea m 1593 

Qf JIrr ors ... ]591 JJomeo "and Juliet ... 1593 

2 Henry VI 1591 1593 

S Henry VI 1591 Hichard III 1594 

Period II. — Mature Art. 

King John 1595 Henry V 1599 

Merchant of V enice ... 1596 Much Ado About Kothing. 1600 
jS33SE37he..Shrew... 1597 As You Like It 1600 

1 Henr^ T ... ... 1597jtelI)ffi:3Sl2trtr“ 1601 

2 Henry IV 1598 ATI’s Well that Ends 

Merry Wives of Windsor.1598 Well 1601 

Period III.— Bjeekr Passion. 

Julius Caesar 1601 Lear 1605-6 

Hamlet ... ' ... 1601-2 ^ cheth 1605-6 

Measure for Measure ... 1603 'Tirn on of Athens ... 1607 
Troilus and Cressida ... 1604 4ntfiny.aEd Cieopatra . . . 1608 
’ Othello 1604 Ooriolanus ... .'..,1608 
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Period IV.— Serenity and Eeconcilution. 

Pericles 1608 EinieEMale 1611 

Tempest ' ... 1610 Henry VI li 1613 

Oymbeiine 1610 

In the first period Shakespeare was only learnin gs 

. ^ , his art. His first work would SlifiUT 

First Period. c3s::~l „ , • i , 

' to be nnat ot retouching the plays 

of others. As one of a company of actors he knows 
the fashion of the day and follows it. Hence it is 
that the earliest play associated with his name is 
Titus AndronicuSy perhaps an adaptation of an 

earlier play, and one only presentable in the shr)rt 
period when horror and mutilation held the stage. 
His earliest comedy is in the style of the actor- play- 
wrights, and it is only by degrees that Shakespeare as- 
similates the lessons of Marlowe’s work. Mr. Swin- 
burne speaks of ‘ his evil angel, rhyme, yielding step 
by step and note by note to the strong advance of that 
better genius who came to lead him into the loftier 
path of Marlowe.’ Ere the period closed, he had 
learnt that in History-play and Tragedy at any rate 
rhyme could not compete with blank verse. And 
he, who in his earliest work had shown himself an 
opponent of Marlowe, at the end of the period has 
surrendered himself wholly, as his Richard III 
^hows, to that great dramatist’s influence. It is 
probable that the turning-point is to be found half 
way through the period, for not without reason it has 
been suggested that in 2 and 3 Henry VI both poets 
were concerned. Shakespeare is fhwughout the 
period rather the poet than the dramatist. This was 
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the period, it will be remembered, of his Poems, 
Venus and Adonis (1593) and Lucrece (1594), and the 
fact is suggestive. His Histories and Tragedies are 
rhetorical rather than dramatic, and his Comedies 
however exquisite Want movement. But he has found 
his power. For one who before he was thirty had 
written Midsummer NighV s Dreanij Romeo and Juliet 
and Richard III, Comedy, Tragedy and History could 
have no task too great. Whatever his relations to 
others in regard to Tragedy, he had found a new field 
for Comedy in the combination of the charm of 
romantic fancy with the effect of a light and sparkling 
mirth. Much as Marlowe had taught him in other 
points, he could teach him nothing in Comedy. 

The second period is that in which Shakespeare 
shows himself most thoroughly in com* 
m and of his powers. His apprentice- 


Second 

Period. 


ship is over. "IHe'has stripped off the 
faults of youth and immaturity, and as yet has not 
been brought face to face with the existence of prob- 
lems or passions beyond his power of facile expression. 
The romance of life filled his mind ; the spring was in 
his blood. At the same time he has learnt the secret — 
which neither Marlowe nor Jonson ever learnt — that 
no man is merely the embodiment of one_ quality or 
humour or passion. His characters have become 
living men and women, many-sided, not to be hit off 
in one word of description, nor narrowed down to one* 
interest. 

romanti^^ and of bright 
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lucid style, buoyant spirits, and characterisation under 
its lighter aspects could go no further than in such 
plays as Henry IV, The MercJmnt of 

Venice and And although not a 

smgir"so-called Tragedy belongs to this period, such 
figures as King John, Arthur, and Shylock reveal 
to us that to the poet are being opened the recesses 
of passion. Moreover the suiMen fall. from the light- 
heartedness Night into the cloudy world 

(fTACiVs Well pomts"^'to trouble s in^JJiLe. .. p.<iet.^s..,..l.ife, 
which would account in no small degree for the pro- 
founder thought and more serious tone of the next 
grb'up'dl hiKjalays. 

The third period of Shakespeare’s life produced 
Third Period 

reputatio n ^The Alike in 
thought, passion, style^ ithere is strain. The poet we 
feel is putting forth all his strength in a struggle with 
the mysteries and problems of life. The easy mastery 
of his second period is gone ; he is attempting mightier 
tasks now — tasks not to be accomplished without 
supreme effort nor without some disorder or distor- 
tion. This is most clearly marked in King Legr^ in 
which passion and mystery are at their height. 

This is the period of Tragedy. The names of 
Harnlel^^’^Ot^rstto",'"^ Macb^ suggest varied 

passions af high tension. In the historical plays of the 
period we find the same character. Passing from the 
English chronicles Shakespeare chooses as his subjects 
those large characters of Greek and Roman history 
whom the world has been fain to regard as the very 
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embodiments of the various passions. Thus he pro- 
vided himself with what seemed a wider stage for the 
display of ambition or love or misanthropy than he 
could find in the England of the Plantagenets. This 
keenness and largeness of feeling shows itself even in 
the comedies of the period. Measure for Measure and 
Troilus and Cressida have none of the buoyancy of 
their predecessors. In both all the surroundings 
are depressing. The romance of life is absent or 
delusive. The world is corrupt, good is weak, man 
and woman are faithless. It would seem tliat Shake- 
speare himself was passing through temptations to 
misanthropy such as he depicts as overwhelming 
Ti^. 

In the fourth period he has been ^ brought out into 
a large room.^ The oppressive atmos- 
Period^ phere is below him ; the problems that 
haunted him have been laid ;^JieJ^& 
fought gathered strengtl^ Peace 

h as come to hi m through victory — battle-purchased. 
Be has learnt the lesson that forgiveness and re- 
conciliation are the healing influences of life. He 
chooses for his subjects no longer the clashing of 
will with will, the unbending resolution of a high 
spirit, the persistent pursuit of revenge, but the 
victories of patience and of self-control and pardon. 
Neglecting Henry VIII — its doubtful position and the 
circumstances of its production permit this neglect — 
we may well see in Shakespeare^s last three plays, 
The Tempest, CymheUne and The Winter’s Tale, the 
wisdom learnt by an experience of life in many 
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aspects — the knowledge, bought by many a defeat 
and by many a disillusionment, that far above all 
self-assertion and all triumphs of personal ambition 
or revenue is peac^ pn gp-rth^ men. 

In this review of Shakespeare’s works no mention has 

, yet been made of his Sonn^U, though 

The Sonnets. ^ 

many ot them are unsurpassed in 
b eauty of p oetic styi^ and fancy or in richness^ of 
thought. There is much that is obscure about them, 
but what is known will throw light perhaps upon the 
development of Shakespeare’s work. Some at least of 
them were in existence in 1 598, for Meres mentions 
Shakespeare’s ‘ sugred sonnets among his private 
friends.’ They were not published till 1609 — ahd 
then probably without their author’s sanction. That 
their production was spread over several years is 
clear from their subjects and from express statementa 
within them. They reveal to us some of the deep 
waters through which Shakespeare passed and show 
us how he bought some of the experience which 
speaks to us in his Plays. 

Shake&peara’a iQve for a certain Will. The relations 
between them are not always smooth. Will robs him 
of his mistress, encourages the poet’s rivals, falls into 
vice, breaks away from him, but finally returns to him. 
Yet Shakespeare loves him throughout with a love 
like that of a lover for his mistress. 

The smaller group is addressed to a dark mistress of 
the poet s, a married woman, false to her^husband and 
talselo nim. She corrupts his friend Will and takea 
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him from him. Shakespeare is conscious of the sin 
of his connexion with her, at times loathes himself 
and her on account of it, but cannot tear himself 
away. Such in brief is the picture presented by the 
sonnets. 

The dates of the sonnets unfortunately are un- 
known. Some have thought that this whole page of 
the poet’s life was closed in 1598 or 1599, and jhat 
the dismissal of Falstaif by Henry V at the close of 
2 B.ennj TV marks Shakespeare’s definite break with 
the l ife of Joosenesa, the ill results of which he had 
seen in Marlowe, Greene jmd others. More probably 
we may trace in the tone of such plays as Mcamre for 
Measure and Troilm and Cressida the gloom and 
bitterness born in him of the ‘ liell of time’ which his 
separation from Will caused to them both. If this be 
so we can well understand the contrast between plays 
of the third and the fourth periods. Troilus is the 
product of a sinful soul, disillusioned and bitter; 
Cymbeline that of one which has escaped from the 
bonds of its sin, self-controlled, healed by pardon and 
sweetened by the love of what is pure. 

Thus as we look back over Shakespeare’s life as 
revealed to us mainly in his works. 

Retrospect. we can trace his progress from the 
harmony of superficial views of life 
through discord to the harmony of knowledge. In 
The Tempest (V. i. 183) Miranda, in hei* ignorance 
of the world, seeing for the first time a company of 
men, exclaims ‘ How beauteous mankind is. 0 brave 
new world that has such people in it.’ Prospero 
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who has tssted of the wrongs and disorders of life has 
gained, by knowledge and self-mastery, a peace of 
mind that makes the world even richer to him 
than to her. Such a contrast is there between the 
poet of the earlier plays and the poet of the latest. 
The virtue of the latter is the virtue gained by 
conflict and stablished by victory. His wisdom is 
a true knowledge of life that has faced its problems 
and met its doubts. His buoyancy is that of the 
man who has known the utmost that evil can do 
and from its defeat has assured himself in hope. 
His serenity is a peace that has conquered bitterness. 
His confidence rests not on an easy insensibility to 
sin but on the eternal goodness and the mercy that 
pardons. In a word, intensely human as he has 
shown himself throughout, sensitive to every influence 
that appeals to men, he comes forth from the test a 
man — to enjoy the peace of the victor, the knowledge 
of him who has learnt ^ the rest of the pardoned. 

THE THEATRE IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TIME. 

To-day Shakespeare's plays are read by multitudes 
who never see them on the stage, and not improbably 
they find their warmest appreciation among this class. 
But their form was moulded by the fact that they were 
written for stage presentation, and a knowledge of 
the character of .the theatre of Shakespeare's days 
,i8,.a}niost indispensable fora full comprehension of 
his work. 
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The 

Players. 


The development of the theatre during his life-time 
— well-nigh from its infancy to its maturity — was so 
rapid that there is some difficulty in forming a picture 
which may accurately represent the theatre as it was 
at any definite date. A general description, together 
with a rough statement of some of tlie changes, ma)^ 
however be attempted. 

At the date of Shakespeare^s birth there were 
probably no buildings appropriated 
to the performance of plays. As yet 
indeed the play had scarcely estab- 
lished itself as a form of regular or popular entertain- 
ment. Its attraction and influence however are 
evidenced by the fact that the Council had thought it 
necessary on Elizabeth's accession to prohibit the 
performance of plays till they had assured themselves 
that there was no risk of any resistance to her 
authority which seditious plays might encourage. 
Even when the country was settled, the profession- 
was hedged in by edicts forbidding plays to touch on 
politics or religion, and requiring that performances 
should be allowed only under of the higher 

local authorities. Qgrta in noblemen however secured 
general licenses for their private companie^..and the 
professmn^ became recognised. Elizabeth's love of 
amusement had its influence in this development, 
fifer courtiers vied with one another in providing 
enter tpnment for her, and from them the contagion 
of the stage. .spread through the community. It is 
probable that never since then have the different 
classes of English society mingled so freely together 
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as they did in Elizabeth's days. Men lived out of 
doors as they do not to-day. The secluded home-life 
which is so marked a characteristic of England to-day 
was unknown then. Londoners took their meals to- 
gether regularly at ordinaries and taverns. The 
houses of the great were open as they are not now. 
Noblemen had their followers who depended on them 
for maintenance and sustained their quarrels. Any 
man who brought news or could excite interest was 
welcome anywhere. And though the achievements of 
English enterprise show us what Elizabethans were 
capable of, it is probable that never were there in 
proportion more persons idle or with leisure, glad of 
any entertainment to wile away the day, than in the 
London of Shakespeare. Thus the social conditions 
of the age favoured the growth of play-going in many 
ways. The Companies of players accordingly soon 
found their profit in a wider field than their patrons’ 
households or the Court. They turned to the people 
and began to give public performances ; only how- 
ever to meet with opposition from the Common Council, 
the governing body of the city of London. 

In 1563 an outbreak of plague swept away over 
20,000 of the population, and the 
o?th?StTge Council forbade all perform- 

ances as likely to spread the infection. 
The Corpor ation was Puritan in its tendencies, and 
lookS w5bh suspicion on the gattiering^ol crowds at 
the inns and taverns where the players acted, as 
tending to immorality and thieving. Their economic 
instincts were violated by the sight of good money 
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being wasted on play-going ; they traced its disturb- 
ing effects upon their prentices ; and noted how the 
processions of the players interfered with traffic. 
These causes of dislike, along with the fear of fire 
and above all of the plague, led them to restrict play- 
acting as much as possible. Again and again in time 
of the plague it was prohibited within London. But 
in spite of all these difficulties the fashion grew. The 
Court and Privy Council encouraged it, even in 
defiance of the London Corporation. And by the 
time that Shakespeare left school there were at least 
half a dozen places within the City where plays were 
constantly performed. Some at least of these were 
the courtyards of inns, fitted up temporarily or per- 
manently for the purpose. Prom 1572 dates the first 
use of the word theatre in its modern sense. In 1575 a 
compromise was effected with the Common Council, by 
which it was provided that performances should be 
permitted in public play-houses within the City when 
the death-rate was below 50 a week, subject to the 
requirement of a license and the contribution by the 
owners of the houses of half the profits towards the 
relief of the poor. The r estraints of the City.Qpuncil 
upon^acting wjii^^^^ led to the erection in 1576 

oFtwo play-houses ' in the Fields^ just outside its limits. 
Tliese were The Theatre and The Curtain^ both North- 
east of the City. The former became the head- 
quarters of the Earl of LeicestePa Company, the 
latter of that of the Lprd Admiral, Opposition how- 
ever still followed the players. In 1579 broke out 
a pamphlet-war concerning the influence of the 
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stage, in which the attack was led by Stephen 
Gosson, who had been a dramatist himself. The 
Common Council continued to put every possible 
hindrance in the way of theatrical development, and 
even the Privy Council found it necessary at times te 
adopt repressive measures. The two Companies above 
mentioned however maintained their position. They 
were able to secure freedom for the practice of their 
art on the ground that their competence was necessary 
for the entertainment of the Queen. Shakespeare may 
perhaps, as it has been suggested, have been connect- 
ed at times with other Companies, but it is with the 
Company of which the Earl of Leicester, Lord Strange 
and the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Hunsdon, were 
successively patrons, the Company of The Theatre, 
that he was mainly associated. The reputation of 
this Company was higher than that of any other. 
Besides Shakespeare, it contained Eichard Burbage, 
the great tragedian, and William Kempe, the great 
comedian of the day. In 1596 The Theatre was 
closed. Burbage bought a building at Blackfriars 
which he transformed into a play-house, but when the 
Globe was finished in 1598-9, the Company made that 
its head-quarters. This was on the south side of the 
river, outside the jurisdiction of the City authorities. 
It stood in a neighbourhood of slums, but was easily 
accessible by boat up the Thames, then the great 
thoroughfare. The convenience of a site on the south 

The Theatre proved by 

The Rose and The Swan, erected in 1 592 

and 1596 respectively; and the migration of Burbage 
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was soon followed by that of the rival Company under 
Alleyn from The Curtain to The Fortune, in the same 
■direction. All these were regarded as private theatres. 
The 6r?r>6e was circular or octagonal in plan. In con- 
struction it followed the form of an inn-yard, rather 
than of the classical amphitheatre, the galleries being 
arranged in three storeys one over the other, like the 
different ‘ floors ’ of an inn. These were covered by a 
thatched roof, but the rest of the house was open 
to the sky. At one end of the floor was the stage, 
which was slightly raised upon timber supports. At 
its back was the actors’ room. The whole was built 
of wood and lath and plaster, exposing it to the con- 
flagration which destroyed it in 1613. The size of The 
Fortune, 80 feet square outside, 55 inside, may give 
us some indication of that of The Globe. The sign 
of the latter was Atlas supporting the globe, or 
'Hercules and his load’ (Hamlet, II. 2. 379). 

As regards the scenery there is considerable con- 

Scenery troversy. Some, emphasizing certain 
satirical criticisms of Sidney and other 
Classicists, have maintained that Elizabethan the- 
atres were almost devoid of stage property. They 
have drawn a picture of performances in which almost 
the only assistance to. the. spectator's imaginatlon-Was 
a boar d on which was chalked the name of the place 
where the action was supposed to be passing. But this 
■new’Sh scarcely be defended. It is known that in the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign the Queen’s Yeoman 
of the Revels kept an * Acting-Box ’ in which were 
stored masks, dresses, and other apparatus for giving 
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verisimilitude to the Masques and pageants of the 
Court, and that, as occasion required, its contents were 
hired out to students and others all over the country. 
Indeed the house bought by Burbage at Blackfriars 
was this very store. It can scarcely be doubted that 
though no one was Tuore conscious of its inadequacy 
than Shakespeare (see Prologue to Emrij V), scenery 
not only fixed but movable was used as profusely as 
possible during the latter part at least of his con- 
nexion with the stage. There were certainly trap- 
doors. A survival of the old inn-yard days when the 
inn-window overlooked the stage w;is the existence of 
a smalhu* stage at the back of the stage proper and 
raised above it, on which might be presented inter- 
ludes like tliat in TJi,e Tempest or from which actors 
might speak as from balconies or battlements. In 
front of the stage were curtains, drawn from the sides. 
Idle stage-door was covered with rushes, ftometir^y f^a 


if a tragedy was enacted, the theatre or at least the 
stage was hung with black. 


A pe rf orraance wasji^y^t ised ^. beforeh anjIJ^y^iUs 
in the its co ptiT^u^nce 

by a dag on the rqof. Thxeal floiir- 


The Perform- 
ance. 


ish’es”^ of a trumpet heralded the open- 
ing of the performance. If there was a prologue it 
was then delivered, c onvention reqi iiring thj,t.tM 
should assume for this purpose a black yelvet £loak. 
The female parts were played by boys, n o woman be ing 

t^pn. Between the acts a band played, the clown jested, 
'^n3f the audience fell to eating, card-playing and 


V 


n 
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smoking. When Shakespeare first came to London 
it was customary for the clown or comedian to remain 
on the stage during the acts, and eke out the author’s 
wit by his own extempore jokes or even converse with 
the audience, but with the growth of the drama this 
barbarism died out (see Hamlrt, 111. 2. 43). At the 
close, an epilogue might be delivered by one of the 
actors, and finally all knelt upon the stage and joined 
in a prayer for the monarch or patron of the Company. 

Performances at first were allowed only on vSunday, 
and then only after even-song was over. But the 
former restriction soon became a dead letter. The 
Sunday plays were an abomination to the Puritans 
who called them ^ the devil’s services.’ Later attempts 
to prevent by law Friday and Saturday perform- 
ances also failed. But though performances soon 
became daily, they appear to have seldom commenced 
till the ^ evening ’ service in the churches was over. 
Three o’clock seems to have been a usual time for 
commencing. In public play-houses no lights were 
allowed. In private theatres also the performance 
generally was from about three to five or six, for 
the crowds from the city would wish to return before 
dark ; but we read of performances in these later in 
the evening, when the theatres were lit by candles or 
oil. 


Almost every class was represented in the audiences. 
Tlie of f agb^ 

seats ^onlhg 

olE -dress'' -aad t^ 

world. ^ Ladies came maake^ .Citizens were there * 


The 

Audience. 
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with their wives. Their prentices made the tlieatres 
their resort too constantly for their masters’ satisfac- 
tion. The taste for the theatre, seemed an almost 
universal mania. The population of London then may 
be estimated at an eighth of a million ; yet it has been 
calculated that in James I’s reign it contained as 
many theatres as it does now when its population 
is almost forty times as large. It was stated that 
‘between March and July 1592, ten thousand people 
saw the First Part of Henry VI.’ During Elizabeth’s 
reign the prices of admission ranged Jrom a ..penny 
to a shilling, but the maximum seems t(» have risen 
soon after. Sixpence seems to have been the usual 
price for the city respectability. Twopence admitted 
to the top gallery, and a penny to the floor, where 
‘the groundlings ’ stood as best they couhi, crowded 
in front of the stage. A continental visitor estimated a 
night’s takings at £10 or £12, ‘particularly if they act 
anything new, when people have to pay double.’ 

Originally the players as we have seen were the 

„ ‘servants ’of some nobleman and must 

The Company. . , j i rn 

have been paid by him. 1 he oppo- 

nents of the stage reprobated the idea of making 
acting a ‘ trade,’ but with the growth of its popularity 
the Companies would probably find in the custom of 
the public a more profitable source of income than in 
tEe^ th eir p atron. Especially when a 

number of actors combined to build a theatre would 
the commercial side of their profession become marked. 

This aspect of the matter cannot be better described 
than in the words of Miss Bateson (Social England ^ 
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III. 570) : — “ The average daily expenditure on a 
dramatic performance has been estimated at forty-five 
shillings ; a new play was known to cost £6 4d., 

though a private theatre would be willing to give 
double that amount. The data concerning actors' 
salaries are not precise, but it appears that the tak- 
ings were divided into shares and fractions of siiares ; 
the master-sharers or proprietors of the theatre got a 
certain proportion of shares, others three-quarter or 
half shares, and the poorest actors or hirelings about 
d,s'. a week, according to (.tossoi£s ‘ School of Abuse,' 
1579. Malone estimated that a good actor might get 
£90 ayear (an outside estimate). Sweet bully Bottom's 
' Sixpence a day in Pyramits or nothing ' was to be a 
pension for life, such as Preston got from the Queen 
for his acting in the play of Dido, at King’s (hdlege, 
Cambridge." 

From time to time these Companies went on tour. 
In 1601 it would seem that bcnng excluded from 
any share in the Christmas festivities of the court, 
for their support of Essex' rising, and suffering from 
the competition of the child actors of the Chapels 
Eoyal, Shakespeare's company travelled extensively, 
even as far north, it. has been argued, as Aberdeen. 
{Hamlet, II. 2. 343), 

Prom the very first a strict censorship of plays was 
, . maintained. To the Master of the 

ensors ip. fg}} office, but in 1581 a 

clergyman was associated with him for the better 
prevention of offences against morality or religidn. 
In 1603 was passed an Act to prevent the abuses of 
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players, aimed against the profanity and personal itie& 
which were invading the stage. The Puritans com- 
plained with reason of the attacks upon them in the 
plays of the period — ^ akespeare’s are a remarkable 
exception — and continued their censures of play- going 
and play-acting. The Hidriomasil,' of William Prynne 
( 1633 ) and the closing of theatres under the Common- 
wealth may be regarded as expressions of tlie same 
Puritun spirit which prompteil the Common Council 
of Elizabeth’s days to oppose the extension of playing 
in London. 

SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 

Shakespearian Criticism is of two kinds — textual 
and literary. These have often, perhaps usually, over- 
lapped, but in this short sketch it may he convenient 
to treat them separately. 

I. -Textual. 

TiiO textual criticism may be dealt with first. The 

The Cluartos Shakespeare becrins 

with the Quartos. These were editions 
of single plays in quarto form. Seventeen plays were 
thus produced before any collected edition was pub- 
lished. The character of these Quartos as they were 
called is uncertain. Some of them appear to have been 
printed from the poet’s own manuscripts. Some are 
manifestly very imperfect, and wouhi seem to be based 
on the notes of some spectator, eked out from surrepti- 
tious perusal of the prompter’s copy or of some 
of the actors’ parts. It has even been suggested 
that the note-taker^s gaps were supplied by some 
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hired versifier, ijut this is doubtful. In some cases 
(e.g., Eamlet) it seems as if a publisher after pirating 
a play came to terms with the Company and with their 
assistance issued a revised edition. Probably after 
1600 the poet himself sanctioned the publication of 
none of his plays, and from about 1604-5 it would 
seem that his Company exercised special care to 
prevent their monopoly of them from being invaded. 
For few new plays after that date appeared in Quarto. 
Some of those already published in this form however 
passed through (*dition after edition, even after the 
official collection had appeared. Thus between 1 597 
and 1634 eight Quarto editions of King Richard III 
saw the light ; and Quartos of The Merchant of Venice 
and King Lear appeared as late as 1652 and 1655 res- 
pectively. 

In 1628, in order as they said To keep the memory of 

so worthy a friend and fellow alive as 

The Folios. ^ ^ 

was our Shakespeare, John Heminge 

and Henry Coiidell, two members of the Company to 
which he had belonged, published a collection of 36 
of his plays — all those now usually included among 
liis works except Pericles. This from its form is known 
as the First Fnrjo . It w as dedicated to the Earls of 
Pe mbr oke and Montgomery, who had shown their 
high appreciation of the plays as acted. The editors 
denounce earlier editions — the Quartos — as ^ stolen 
and surreptitious copms maimed and deformed by the 
ff^Jtrds'nf injurious impostors that exposed thera,^ but 
in''sbme cases they follow the text of the Quartos. This 
is the most important edition of the plays. The S econd 
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Folio was p ubl ish ed in 1632 and was a reprint with 
some TiiTplwements and some misprints of the First. 
The 1664. In^ this 

^7ricleSi and six other plays, wrongly attributed to 
Shakespeare, found room. The FouRra^FoLio, pub- 
lished in 1685, followed the Third with some alterations 
for the better or for the worse. 

With the publication in 1709 by the dramatist 
Nicholas Rowe of his edition of 

Editions Shakespeare’s plays for popular read- 
ing began the long series of emen- 
datory editions. Unfortunately.h on 

the Fourth Folio which was in many respects the 
wo rst, b ut he removed some of its cprruptipps.j^Hd 
made some sensible conjectures. His object was to 
make Shakespeare better known, by presenting to the 
public a fair text of the plays and a sketch of his life. 
To compare the old editions and publish a critical 
edition of the text was beyond his aim. 

This was the work which Pope claimed to have don 
(1725), He first collated the Folios and the Quartos 
Painstaking research was not Pope’s forte, and his 
merit lies rather in the idea than in its realisation. 
His treatment of the Quartos was arbitrary. He in- 
cluded or omitted their readings accoi’ding to his own 
judgment of what was appropriate. He modernised 
and ^ emended ’ without restrairit, applying his own 
‘ correct ’ theories of language and versification to 
Shakespeare’s lines. 

Pope, thus left to others the real foundation of a crit- 
ical sohopl pf .Slmkespeariaff^s^^ His place 
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was taken by Louis Thepb al^^ who, jin 

his 8ha i? e.9/7irm (1726 ) how far Pope’s work 
djSere^ prpfejss.ions, ,ppblji?ilie4».i>aJ'5!3^. hi>^ 
own epoch-making edition of Shakespeare. He bronglit 
fo‘"hl^fasS’'grear imTustry, acute insi^lit, and a con- 
siderable knowled,£>e of the history of the English 
language and of Elizabethan literature. He set him- 
self to treat Shakespeare as if he were a ‘ corrupt clas- 
sic/ to collate the early copies of the plays, and to 
restore therefrom the original text. l\.T^king the First 
Folio and the Quartos his main authorities, he professinl 
to make no conjecture except where they could be 
shown to be corrupt. Tf too often lie satisfied himself 
too easily of their corruptness, hi.s conjectures uiv 
dways acute and in many instances have been univ(‘r- 
jally adopted. 

Sir Thomas Hanmorthe next editor (1744) was an 
imateur who contributed little but some fanciful con- 
jectures to the growing study. And Bishop W'arbnr- 
X)n (1747) was prevented by hi.s innate arrogance from 
idding to it anything of value but the iufluence of his 
reputation as (would-be) Dictator of the Literary 
RTnvIrl (1756 — 1765) as might have been 

expected followed so far as his physical defects per- 
nnitted him tlie methods of Theobald, though his con - 
iervatoJ iistkfik kdJai^ 

had^^ 

'^"great step the next name 

)n tbe list of editnrs-4^ ^ w §yd From 1745 

mwards he worked at his task, making no sign till in 
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1768 lie produced liis Text of the plays, which was 
followed in 1774 and (after his death) in 1783 by a 
wealth of comment . and illustration. He devoted 
himself especially to the Quartos, seeini^ in them sur- 
reptitious copies of genuine mauuscripts. All of them 
he collated, and upon them he based his text. Hither- 
to whatever emendations they might introduce, all the 
editors liad made the text of Kowe theii* starting-point. 
Capell set the example of going back to the original 
copies for this. He first traced the relation of the 
Folios to the QuaHos.‘"’1Te, too, first collected iind 
pnfilished any of tlie books from which Shakespeare 
derived his plots and other writings which influenced 
his work. And he, too, was the first to set forth the 
principles of the versihcaliou of Shakespeare, thus 
checking the growth of such conjectural emendation 
as Pope’s metrical cam»ns liad led him to adopt. 

Almost till subsequent te.xtual criticism of Shake- 
speare has been on the lines laid down by Theobald 
and Capell. Capell’s ideas were borrowed by George 
Steevens, who reprinted twenty of the Quartos and in 
collaboration with Johnson published in 1773 an edi- 
tion which was for long regarded as the standard. But 
when Steevens in 1793 published his own edition he 
denounced ^ servile and timid adherence to the ancient 
copies’ and indulged in a licen^e of alteration which 
contrasted strangely with his earlier conservatism. 

A less brilliant but equally industrious and more 
trustworthy critic was Edward Malone. Besides set- 
ting the example of attempting to ascertain the chronol- 
ogy of the plays and confuting an outrageous attempt 
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by a certain W. H. Ireland to foist upon the literary 
world as Shakespeare’s a body of forgeries, Malone 
did mucfi to advance the textual criticism of his author. 
While insisting on the importance of the Quartos, he 
defined more clearly the relations of the Folios to one 
another, made better use of the First Folio tlian any 
previous editor, and worked out a text (1790) superior 
to any yet attained. The Variorum Edition of 1821, 
which, though published after his death by his friend 
Boswell, is practically Malone’s work compiled from 
many sources, still retains i ts value despite the laboni^ 
of so many scholars during seventy years. 

Throughout this century the work of criticism has 
continued, but without any feature tlnit calls for 
special remark. The chief English editors have been 
Chalmers (1805), Singer (1826), Kiiight (1843), Collier 
(1844 and 1853), Dyce (1857) , Staunton (1860) , Marsh 
(1864), llalliwell (1865), Wordsworth (1883), and 
Clark and Wright to whom we owe the splendid Cam- 
bridge Edition of thirty years ago (revised lately) ; 
-and the popular (rlohe Edition (1874). Bowdler by 
his Family Edition (1818) added a new word to our 
language — bawdier ise, to expurgate. The Cambrid|;e 
Editions deservedly h.ald the highest rank,^ 

In America, Grant White (I860), Hudson (1857 and 
1881) and Rolfe (1884) have contributed emendations 
more or less happy, while Mr. Furness has set before 
himself the laudable ambition of superseding the work 
of Malone by the gradual production of all the plays 
in a ^ New Variorum Shakespeare.’ The text of Pro- 
fessor Delius, a German worshipper of Shakespeare 
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(1865), has not unjustly been selected for perhaps the 
most widely used popular edition of the poet^s works 
— the Leopold Shakspere (1877). 

Despite all that has been done by these and other 
scholars, the text of Shakespeare still presents many a 
aitcV. Its peculiar history, and the joy of tracking a 
mind like that of Shakespeare’s even iu the smallest 
detail will probably render the textual criticism of his 
plays a pursuit attractive and stimulating to scholars 
as long as the English language lasts. 

II.— Literary. 

The story of the literary criticism of Shakespeare 
is very largely that of the victory of appreciation over 
the restraints of a mistaken science. From the very 
first the poet’s power was felt ; bis plays however 
defied the established canons of dramatic art. Thus 
it was with Shakespeare as it has been with certain 
painters — he charmed critics in spitejo|^t^^giy _ ‘^^^ 

In his own age thought was free . Elizabethan 
literature was one spontaneous out- 
burst of the emotions or 
overflowing the carefully fixed limits 
of pedantry. As poets sang because 
they could not but sing, so hearers and readers 
appreciated without asking themselves whether by 
the canons of art they ought to. The idea that, in 
his own day Shakespeare was neglected is on the 
surface of it false. No playwright attained to so 
considerable a fortune ; of no other were the plays so 
often published ; the few notes extant on the matter 


Contemporary 
appreciation of 
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show that their representations were largely attended ; 
the praise of writers like Jousou is on record. If^ as 
would naturally happen, the changing fashions of the 
stage diminished the frequency witli which his plays 
were perlorined in the generation after his deatli, we 
know that these f>erformances found farour witlj 
cultured men as fa,r apart as Charles T and John 
Milton ; and there is pi‘i)of that as literature the 
plays were gaining* a recognised rank as classics. All 
Puritans had not Milton’s l.astes, and during tlie 
Puritan rule Shakespeare with other dramatists passed 
injto neglect. But with Cliarles 11 Shakespeare, too, 
reliirned, ;ind the frequent I’efereiices 
diaries of fclie time to perform- 
ances of his })]ays show that the the.^it- 
rjcal world of the Restoration period recognised his 
genius and the attractiveness of his name. 'Po suit tin' 
debased tnstes or tin* pretentions criticism of the ag(‘ 
his plays might be altered or recast, hut even this is n 
tribute to the power of the originals. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that from that time to this, Shake- 
speare’s attraction for the thoughtful 
oirSnfstage^^ known no cessation. To play the 

leading })arts of Shakespeare has ever 
been regarded as the crown of an actor’s art. The tra- 
ditional Shakespeare- worship of the stage has been 
.iiandeddown through a cha.in of consummate tragedians 
and comedians — Betterton, Wilks, Macklin, Garrick, 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Kean, and Macready — to our 
own contemporaries, Irving in England, Edwin Booth 
in America, Salvini in Italy. Theatrical representation 
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■lias however been but an inadequate criterion of 
the place of Shakespeare in the esteem of men. 
Theatrical managers have sometimes complained that 
Shakespeare spells ruin, and there are obvious reasons 
in the absence from Shakespearian revivals of the 
novelty and sensation so dear to the majority of 
liabitual theatre-goers, and in the large expenditure 
requisite for worthily mounting und presenting his 
master-pieces why this has often been the case. On 
the one hand, those of low tastes want something new ; 
on the other, the cultured are exacting when a Shake- 
spearian play is produced. 

But even when Sliakespeare has been least popular 
on the stage lie has been the corapan- 

as^Lteatarr thoughtful and 

cultured. To-day the reverence for 

him is greater than ever, The Puritan distaste for 
the drama which still is strong in the middle classes 
of England makes an excepfiqn Indeed 

to that element in English society perhaps above all 
is Shakespeare a name to conjure with. 

The thoughtful at least of the community therefore 
may be said to have come, generation after genera- 
tion, under the masters spell. 

They have not been allowed however to admire with- 
out justifying their admiration. 

If Shakespeare's contemporaries did not ask them- 
The French selves whether a striking play was 
School of scientific or not, their grand-children 
Criticism. With the Eestoration came in 

the literary criticism of the France of Louis XIV, 
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a belated revival of the critical ideas of Aristotle and 
Bo race. The French dramas were imitations of tliose 
of Seneca. The French critics insisted that every play 
must observe tSe unities of time and place and"actTon 
prescriT)ed'“15"lL7isFd^^^ in oHht points conform 

bo classical usage. France at that time set the tone 
for Europe, and many English critics fell Into the er- 
rors of their French guides. Plays so p opular as^uyke- 
speare’s could not hope to escape critical examination. 
T ^y‘ ^wer^ ^ to be conspicuous ohendcu’s agiiinst 
dramatic correctness. Ihieir emotional effects wen^ 
unconventional ; they aimed less at the rlietoricnl tlmn 
at a representation of actual lif(‘ ; their workmanship ns 
regards detail was often careless. They disregarded 
^ e„ unities I they. . most , iv.regultij-ly qpm bin tJdtragedy 
and caaied^,.;.;and they did not deal out poetical justice. 
Critics of the French School could only see in the 
popularity, of Shakespeare a glaring instance of the 
perversity of popular ignorance — the most flagrant 
illustration of what is now called Philistinism. 'Po 
such an extreme did this feeling carry some that they 
3 ame to see no good points in Shakespeai e at all. 

A typical critic of this school was The ipn.s; Ryi]H.T 
1678; critic of his day. He saw 

aothing but the incoherent ravings of a turned brain 
in Shakespeare^s tragedies. Othello which he called 
she best of them he described as ‘a bloody farce, 
without salt or savour.' Even Portia was ' but one 
^move from a natural.' 

More representative however of English culture was 
glorious John' Dryden. For the genius of Shake- 
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speare he had profouDd reverence. He recognised in 
him nhe largest and most comprehensive soul of all 
modern and perhaps ancient poets.’ ‘ When he de- 
scribes anything you more than see it, you feel it too.’ 
He extols his characterisation as unequalled, ToDryden 
Shakespeare is the incomparable poet. J^t,^,,can. 
scarcely forgive hjjp,, la;;. 

This brings all Shakespeare’s Historical Plays under 
his ban. He finds fault with his language, accusing 
him of obscurity and bombast, and laments his use of 
blank verse instead of rhyme. 

Kowe, in his Prefa(*e to his edition of Shakespeare, 
treats his departures from the rules of dramatic art as 
defects, for which excuse however Tuay be made on the 
ground that he was a genius who owed nothing to art, 
everything to nature, and tliat he lived in a rude and 
ignorant age. 

Judged by some of his sayings IVpe would deserve 
high credit as the pioneer of a better era in Shakespear- 
ian criticism. * Shakesp e are,’ said lje, is not sqjnuch 
an imitator as an instrument of Nature.’ He could 
even defend his breach of the unities. * To^ j p^ge o f 
STihkespeare by Aristotle’s rules is like trying a man 
by the laws of one country who acted under those pf 
aupthpr.’ But he felt it necessary to offer for much 
that Shakespeare had written the excuse that it was 
written to hit the low taste of his audiences. His 
tragedy he dismisses as unnatural, and his comedy he 
declares to be marred by buffoonery. Pope’s friend 
Warburtqn 

disapproval of Shalfespeare from classical 
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ideals, especially in the mingling of comic scei^.xs:i|^^ 
^ragedy. 

This school found its climax in Voltaire, the great 
French litterateur, who during his stay in England, 
from 1726 to 1729, made himself well acquainted with 
the Elizabethan drama. His admiration of Shake- 
speare^s genius did much to make his works known on 
the continent. His unbiassed opinion appears in a 
preface to his play Bnif ns. llefening to Shake- 
speare’s Juliui>: CiVsiaVy he criticises its Miarbarons 
irregularities,’ but expresses his surprise that ^ there 
are not more in a work written in an ago of ignorafice 
by one who did not even know Latin and had only his 
own genius to guide him.’ Tin' biinging upcm the 
sfage of crowds of artisans and plebeians jarred 
upon his French taste, and Shakespeare’s love scenes 
seemed to him to border sometimes on debauchery. 
But when his introduction of Shakespeare to the 
Parisian world of letters led to the rise of a school of 
Shakespearian dramatists in France, Voltaire turned 
upon it for its want of discrimination, denounced 
Shakespeare’s ignorance of dramatic rules and his 
vulgarity, and described his works as springing from 
^the imagination of a drunken .savage.’ 

But .thie French school was losing its hold of the 

, , public. Addison and Steele and their 

Jonnson. i y . 

triends haq already given express^pn^ 

to a more Jiberal admiration of, Sh.akjftapaare. And^ 

the qf JDr. Jphnson to,th £ran k 

he holds in thp annals of literature is the power an3 

success with which he defended Shakespeare’s neglect 
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of the unities of trcoL^^i^i^ * Since the specta-fcors 

are always in their senses and know from the first act 
to the last that the stage is only a stage/ since they 
are called on consciously to exercise their imagination 
throughout, since at one time they are bidden to 
imagine theraseT^^n"^^e p^hce of tlie Ptolemies/ 
wiTy'raay laot’ hktf "an after ima«ge. th^ui- 
selves at Actium ? Similarly his common sense swept 
away the fallacy that Shakespeare, because he was a 
genius, owed nothing to training and study. He 
rightly defended Shakespeare’s mixture of comic and 
tragic scenes by the example^ pX.jj|,^„,it8elf. Tet he 
found lEaiilf witH Shakespeare for neglecting poetic 
justice, though observation might have shown Kim 
that Shakespeare here also was not untrue to life. 
Johnson’s influence in the world of letters established 
the supremacy of Shakespeare beyond dispute. From 
his day to ours the chorus of appreciation has been 
constantly growing in power. No doubt much of the 
eulogy passed upou the poet’s work has been con- 
ventional and indiscriminate. But studied as that work 
has been in almost every aspect by competent critics, 
it has evoked the praise of unapproached and unap- 
proachable excellence in almost all its features. 

An early example of these Shakespearian studies 
is the examination of Shakespeare’s 
* t^raeternatural ’ by Mrs. 
Montagu, a follower of Johnson ( 1769). 

. The analysis of Shakespeare’s characters — now so well 
recognised a part of Shakespearian criticism-^may 
be said to have really begun with Morgann’s Essay on 
XXIV E 
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FaUtaff (1777), William Richardson (1797), Mrs. 
Jameson (1832), Lady Martin (1885), and Gervinus 
(trans. 1863) have each in their day contributed to 
this department. 

At the beginning of this century arose in England a 
group of Shakespearian students who gave a new 
meaning to criticism. With them it became the 
sympathetic appreciation of an author, discovering his 
meaning, revealing his thoughts, and unfolding his 
ideas. Critics of this kind are less judges of a poet 
than guides to his mind; and under their leading 
readers tind ever new beauty in their author. At the 
head of this group was Coleridge, but scarcely less 
stimulating was the influence of Hazlitt and Lamb. 

Goethe’s examination of Hamlet marks an epoch. 
It practically inaugurated the psychological study of 
Shakespeare, and it created the Shakespeare* mania, 
as it has been called, in Germany. 

English criticism during the last quarter-century 
has been mainly directed to the determination of the 
order of the plays, and as a result the tracing of 
the development of Shakespeare’s mind and genius. 
Fleay, Furnivall and Dowden are perhaps the chief 
workers in this field. 

Just lately the criticism of Shakespeare’s technique 
has revived. But the wheel has come 
Shakes^we^^ circle since the days of Rymer and 
Pope. Till recently even the most 
ardent Shakespearian a have been wont to speak some- 
what apologetically of the poet’s plots. Now, how- 
ever, we are bidden by R. G. Moulton and his followers 
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to see in Shakespeare the very perfection of dramatic 
art. Whatever praise we may accord to Shakespeare's 
sense of music or imagination or character-drawing, 
our highest eulogy must be reserved for the skill 
with which he links together his incidents, develops 
his plots, and gives to each and every feature its 
appropriate light and shade and setting. And so 
Shakespeare has become the standard of dramatic art 
and the Aristotelian canons by which two centuries 
ago he was rashly tested and ignorantly condemned 
have passed away into scarcely deserved contempt. 
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is the form of drama of yyhich the aim 
j and purpose is to produoe Abe pleasures of the 
W ludicrous. Its sphei^is It plays 
^ with every form of jpl^santrv ag eUndeagpurs to 
evoke every manner of mk tL More especially it. ex- 
hibits the weaknesses and^fo]li§^,pfij;mp ; the errors and 
mistakes, the vanities and delusions, the idiosyncrasies 
and humours, the inconsistencies, whimsicalities and 
absurdities of common life ; all such elements of gro- 
tesqueness, or oddity, or impropriety as on the one hand 
can minister to amusemehl7b'iid on the other hand may 
by the mere fact of their portraiture receive correction 
and reformation. The laughter of Comedy is good- 
humoured and does not permit the vituperation and 
malignant censure of Satire ; it ex cludes pe r, . 
And by artistic requirement ^it^ ay oM wipftte^ ; or 
that handling of peculiarities beyond the bounds of 
probability which is the characteristic of the lighter 
form of amusement known as Farce. Comedy is the 
contrast of Tragedy which deals not with human 
nature as a whole, but with the great and the vener- 
able in the hour of misfortune and calamity, appealing 
to and (as Aristotle indicated) disciplining the emotions 
of pity and fear. Both these gre|i,t 

developed from 

4he rude recitations or songs that formed part of the 
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festivities iu honour of Dionysus. Comedy in Greece 
became classical in three successive forms, the Old, the 
Middle and the New. The first was defaced by the 
element of political satire ; the others approximated to 
the modern type. It is, however, one of the greatest of 
literary regrets that the works of Menander, the brilli- 
ant master of the New Comedy, were allowed to perish ; 
except that some of his plays were reproduced at 
Rome, from the pens of Plautus and Terence, and 
through this medium have exercised an influence on 
the modern drama. English Comedy from its arrival, 
out of the earlier Interludes, at maturity in the plays 
of Lyly and Greene, the elder contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, has assumed various types according to 
the elements (characterisation, incidenr, manners) and 
according to the designs (realistic or imaginative) that 
have predominated. I^li zabethan Comeijy culminated 
in Ben Jonson, Shakespear^s younger contemporary, 
in the type known as the Cy ^ ffl^dy ^ H u mon r . of which 
the main object was to representtne Kumours, eccen- 
tricities or ruling passions by which the characters 
were supposed to be impelled. After the Restoration, 
in the latter years of Charles II, Comedy again flashed 
into brilliance, and for rather less than a generation 
shone or sparkled. In this period, while the study of 
character was not neglected and some of the play- 
wrights laboured at an endless portraiture of types, 
tbiRu - the dramatists was to. 'pjjrtr.ay: 

contemjppr||j:y Doad^ Hence the R estoi^ ipn 

known as the JL^ni^rs. In 

Ifiereigns of George I and George H, Comedy, fol- 
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lowing the bent ol: n».tional thoo^ht at a 
ethical discussion everywhere prevailed, became what 
wai'called sentimental ; tliat is to say, it abounded in 
mjixims anS moral sentiments and was characterised 
by affectation of feeling and didactic purpose. At 
the same time it excluded the elements of low life, in 
which the comic is so much more easily found, and 
claimed to be genteel.’^ Groldsmitb endeavoui'ed 
to restore “nature and humour.’^ He devoted his 
powers to careful characterisation and tlie furnishing 
of comic incidents ; while another Irishman, the orator 
Sheridan, brought to the art the treasures of liis 
youthful wit, and re-introduced dialogue as brilliant 
and sparkling as had flowed from the pen of Congreve. 
With him closed the Comedy that belongs alike to 
the drama and literature. 

Shakespeare stands immediately after Lyiy and 
Greene, from both of whom he was a learner, and im- 
mediately before Joiison and his family. He created 
a type of his own. And if he had died, like Byron or 
Burns, at the age of thirty-six or thirty-seven, his 
comedies, rather than his histories or his poems, vrould 
have been the central pillar of his fame ; and on the 
ground of these we would have claimed for him an 
equality of genius with Moliere in the thin front line 
of the world^s dramatists. What distinguishes Shake- 
speare's comedies from the types that have followed is 
that his are not so much realistic studies of life as 
creations of a fertile and fine imagination. Shake- 
speare was no mere imitative sketcher of manners or 
oddities, Init a poet of inventive genins and musical 
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speech, and it is thus that we see the story of the 
mQsummer-Night^s Dream enlivened with the agency 
•of spirits and the manners of Fairy Land. It is of the 
comedies that Milton wrote in the U Allegro — 

Or sweetest Shakespeare. Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native woodnotes wild. 

These lines deemed ‘ strangely inadequate ^ by our 
half-educated brood of inadequate critics are the fi- 
nal description of the Shakespeare of the Comedies. 

Fancy’s child ’ means exactly the same as Shake- 
speare’s own phrase — imagination all compact. Fancy 
was the seventeenth century name for the poetic imag- 
ination ; and to be ' fancy’s child ’ is to have a soul 
derived from the Muse and nurtured at her wells of 
inspiration. The epithet ‘ wild ’ means possessing the 
charm of nature ; and ^ sweetest ’ is descriptive not 
only of ease and melody in versification, of exquisite 
beauty in the description of scenery and of life, 
-of dainty delights in the lyrical language of emo- 
tion, of feasts of fancy in imagery and incident ; 
it is above all descriptive of that geniality of dis- 
position, that blandness and mildness (as Tennyson 
put it) which in the exercise of matchless wit abso- 
lutely abstained from the bitterness of satire or the 
wounds of animosity, and has given us a picture- 
gallery of characters every one of which ic is a plea- 
sure to be acquainted with. 

The position of Shyakejspeare may be described by 
vfhile -Ben Jonson inaugurated the claa- 
iical type, he is the last great representative of the 
Oman tic age. The terms, however, are not to be 
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understood too narrowly. The classical school of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries pursued an aim 
that may be described either as the imitation of the 
ancients or the establishment of correctness of form. 
Romantic authors while they embodied something of 
the ideas and spirit of the earlier Romance epoch, yet 
drew their materials from ail sources and refused to 
allow their method or their imagination to be tram- 

elements, , native and derived, were^, blend^. The 
Comedies of Lyly, which were the favourites of the 
Court when Shakespeare came up to London, and 
which, as is evident, he carefully studied, were founded 
on classic mythology. Shakespeare dived into Greek 
or Roman story and into Italian fable or fiction, while 
he also studied Teutonic legend and folk-lore. All 
came forth from his fiery brain fused in the unity of 
artistic thought and shaped in marvellous moulds of 
harmony and beauty. 

Four comedies, as we have them, are recognised as 
belonging to the period of Shakespeare^s undeveloped 
art. The first of these ( Love\s Lahour^s Lo st) is the 
slightest and youthfullest, a clever comedy of gay wit 
and pointed dialogue in which everything artificial in 
thought, or life, or language is disdained. Next is the 
Comedy of Errors , his sole play derived from the Latin 
stage, a mirthful comedy of incidents and situations, 
of mistakes founded on the resemblances of twins in 
which the farcical is well nigh reached. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which, in its present form, must 
be placed fourth in the list, is the first example of 
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more regular comedy and of Shakespeare’s char- 
acteristic style. It cootains a more dramatic fable, 
a romantic love-story ; and it begins, largely in pairs 
or foils, the method of characterisation which in the 
Merchant of Venice, and subsequent plays was more 
masterfully carried out. The remaining one is the 
Midfiummer^NighVs Pream. Four or five years later 
Shakespeare produced the group of Comedies which 
Dowden defines as “joyous, refined, romantic;” 
while two or three years thereafter it is found that 
even the mirth of our dramatist is in some degree 
clouded and gloomy. 

The Midsummer^Nighfs Dream is a comedy that 
refuses to be labelled with a descriptive name. It is 
frequently said to be not a comedy, but a masque. 
This statement, however, is not to be accepted top 
literally . It is probably true that the play was either 
originally wiitten or afterwards adapted for perform- 
ance at a gorgeous marriage festivity, and, thus far, 
that it served the purpose for which mainly masques 
were written. But the only masque-like elements are 
the represeiitations of Fairies, and tKese were by no 
means outside the province of the SromaSic Comedy. 
JRTo^ucTi” elaborate drama had ever been designed 
or p repared for a masque. That form of dramatic 
device, as it was practised before the time of Jonson 
and King James contained but slight literary ele- 
ments. It isjtrue, however, thalJ^ the Tipign of Jamea 
,thp exhibitiQii of th^ super- 
n^nrol was relegated. It was essential to the idea 
of these phantasmagoria of colour and architecture, 
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of IDU81C and dancing, of elaborate disguises, and of 
the gorgeous display of apparel and orn ament, that 
the characters should be partially drawn from the 
supernatural world of myth and fancy ; that gods 
and goddesses, nymphs and fairies, river-divinities 
and personified abstractions, should be magically 
introduced to dazzle the beholders; and above all, 
if the celebration was at a marriage, thatj^ymeni 
should be present revelling in his reign. These later\ 
ra allies show how deeply-rooted in the minds of 
educated men at the close of Elizabeth’s day was this 
delight in the exhibition of the supernatural. We 
readily understand how Shakespeare in his era of ex- 
periment made one effort to blend fairy with niortal 
life’; and how appropriate the attempt would seem 
if the drama was to be acted before queen and nobles 
at a. splendid wedding in the highest rank of life. 
And Shakespeare’s own satisfaction may be guessed 
from his recurrence to similar methods in the l^sw/p^st 
at the close. But both the Dream and the Tempest are 
to he classed not as masques, but as Romantic Comedies 
fnio which their author has infused more of the pure 
essence of poetry than the practice of the stage could 
ordinarily sustain. 

The title of theDlav is a playful description of it 
as S ^yS ^^rer ^^M^Ion concrete reality, but evolved 
from sportive imagination. As a dre a m it is a pro d net 

tfonof ^Midsummers Itfight, it is a wi ld, romajm fatjgg^ 
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or of delusion verging on madness, may be supposed 
k> predominate. The metaphor of a * dream,’ as des- 
criptive of an effort or process of imagination, has been 
employed in all ages ; sometimes to describe the 
fantastic, sometimes the ideal, sometimes simply the 
imaginary. Midsummer is in England the latter half 
of June, and Midsummer Night was in particular the 
night of th ^ 24th Jun e, the season approximately of 
the summer solstice, or of the day’s maximum length — 
H date which had been from time immemorial cele- 
brated with abundance of festive sport. In all such 
festivities superstition (as we now describe the relics 
of ancient heathenism) played its part ; and the excess 
of gaiety combined with the influencevS of hot weather 
{the so-called dog-days) and animistic beliefs (ghost- 
visions and fairy-lore) gave rise to the state of mind 
indicated in the phrase “ midsummer madness.” 
Shakespeare’s play is not to be assigned to the season 
of midsummer (as if it had been written for and first 
acted at this particular date) any more than his 
Twelfth Night is to be regarded as a play of the 
I2th January; in each^ case it is the spirit or dis- 
tinguishing character., oi.tbjese seasons that the poet 

endeavours to lay hold, pf, and to embody, in a 

drama, which can be acted at any time in any land or 
age. Knowing this we have to investigate and exhib- 
it the idea or motive of the play. What is this idea ? 
What is the central and predominatahg thought that 
bmds into a unity of art and knowledge all the appar- 
Stly mcbherent elements and aspects of this fantastic 
T What is the poet’s aim or purpose bear- 
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ing on Shakespeare^s distinctive and unrivalled work 
in literature, viz., the exhibition, the portraiture and 
the interpretation of human life ? What conceptions of 
character and what designs in the development there- 
of have been put into dramatic and poetic shape in 
this dream-like creation of the poet’s mind ? This 
question, the varied complications of the plot and the 
very fulness and fertility of the poet’s fancy render 
not simple. To give an approximate answer it will be 
well to consider not only the structure and sentiments 
of the play, but also its relation to the period of the 
poet’s life when it was written, and at the same time to- 
recall the other plays or poems that were produced 
when the same circle of ideas held sway in his mind. 
It is on this latter account, and not as a mere point 
of history, that the question of the dute is of essential 
importance. 

Thejia^e is with considerable probability assigned to 
1 59-4-95. This is subject to the qualifica- 
tion thS there may have been an earlier form (1592 or 
1598) and alsoa later textual revision. These conditions 
belong to nearly all Shakespeare’s earlier plays. That A 
Midsimimer^I^ighV H Dream was a well-known play in 
1598 is proved by the fact that it is one of the six of 
Shakespeare’s comedies mentioned by Francis Meres in 
his Palladis Tamia published in that year. The final 
revision, however, may have taken place any time before 
1600, tbe year of the quarto publications. T he dat e 
given above is slightly confirmed by (1) state of 
weather described in Titania’s speech (Act II, Be. 1} 
wSicli corresponds to the summer of 1594^and 
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reference to the lion frightening the ladies (Act I, 
Sc. II) which recalls such terror in connection with the 
foyal baptism, iBOfch August 1 594. ref e^^^^ 

are less certain and determi nati ve. “ The thrice-three 
Ifuses^'urmn’g for the death of learning late deceased 
in beggary” is probably an allusion (the expression 
being suggested by Spenser^s Tears of the Muses, 1591 ) 
to the death of Greene (Sep. 1592), and suggests an 
edition earlier than 1594, while the line “the summer 
still doth tend upon my State” (III. i. 150) is sup- 
posed to describe the good weather of 1592 for which 
the Fairy Queen claims credit. A play, Doctor Dodd/y- 
poll, believed to have been in existence in 1596, con- 
tains the line “ Hanging on every leaf an orient 
pearl” which is supposed to be based on II. i. 15, 
but the argument is by no means conclusive. These 
minor indications are of value as confirming the 
general argument from matter and style — an argu- 
ment not easily expressed in scholastic form and not 
readily appreciated except by the trained critic, but 
of which the study is essential to a knowledge of the 
mind of Shakespeare. 

It is the fashion of the criticism of to-day to divide 
Shakespeare’s life into periods, to find in each its 
characteristic quality, and to trace through the whole 
growth and development or change. Every life has 
its periods and stages of development, but this general 
truth is specially manifest in the case of Shake- 
speare. He went to town from the country at about 
the age of twenty-three with little endowment except 
strong active talent, and the limited knowledge of 
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life which his eager youth at Stratford had brought 
him. In Loudon he at once became familiar with 
the products and experiences of the stage at a time 
when the stage was a general enthusiasm ; he sat at 
the feet of one dramatist after another and became 
familiar with all the literature of the time ; he ob- 
tained entrance into all societies and formed his chief 
friendship with a gifted young nobleman ; he studied 
Ufg^iii eypry a^p.^,Ctj_^£ublic^^ anS t)ecame'^ 

tiie exponent of its ^yery pha,se. Under such multi- 
tuSmous inriuciices and with plastic versatile genius 
his life was necessarily a life of progress, coutinuoua 
in its developmt‘nt yet at one period widely separated 
from its condition at another. A division into three 
or four periods is therefore a matter of convenience 
rather than of exactitude, like the division of the year 
into seasons. 

The quarter of a century of Shakespeare^s literary 
life is thus divisible into four periods of about six or 
seven years each. By the last, his tranquil autumn, 
the characteri‘'tic works are the Tempest^ Gymheline 
and the Win try Tnle, usually described as Romantic 
Plays. The third period, the later summer (1601-1608), 
is the period of the great tragedies which are the 
supreme dramatic masterpieces of the human mind. 
Along with these are some comedies of a graver cast 
than any that preceded. Previous and preparatory to 
this was the second period or early summer, the 
septennate dating from the autumn of 1594, a period 
of marvellous activity in which Shakespeare pro- 
duced the histories that have instructed and the 
XXIV 
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comedies that have delighted all subsequent gen- 
erations of Englishmen ; a period of joyous activity 
and of constant study in which, both from the page 
of history and the commerce of men, the poet was 
educated and ripened so as to be able to create the 
profounder representations of soul and spiritual life 
that belong to the next seven years. Similarly there 
was preliminary and preparatory to the second period, 
an earlier period of tentative endeavour which may 
be called the poet’s spring-tide. During this period 
he collaborated with other dramatists ; and wrote 
poems, showing in a marvellous degree vivacity of 
imagination and ease of versification. He was pri- 
marily a poet rather than a dramatist, but to be a 
dramatist was his study — a dramatist or playwright 
in the English sense of the time, not yet concerned 
with abiding forms of art, with the boundary lines of 
comedy, or tragedy, or other artistic form, but intent 
primarily on producing varied amusement for a gene- 
ration that passionately craved it and eager to pour 
into the accepted moulds all the elements that inter- 
ested men, grief and joy and love and ambition, fairy 
tale and classic myth, witty dialogue and startling 
incident and humorous adventure and calamitous 
destiny — the elements of Comedy and Farce, and 
Masque, and of History and Tragedy often all blended 
in one drama. 

The Summer of 1594 marks the period from which 
to date Shakespeare’s career of pre-eminence. The 
publication of Lucrece established his reputation as a 
poet. Rival dramatists were dead or silent and to him 
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had passed the mantle of the greatest. The death of 
Lord Derby in April was followed in June by the re- 
construction of his company as the Lord Chamberlain’s ; 
Shakespeare becoming a leading manager and the 
chief purveyor of plays. Henceforward, with serene 
self-consciousness he proceeded to build the fabric of 
his fame. Our opinion is that when in the autumn 
of 1594 he entered into new relations with his recon- 
structed company, his first work was to re-edit the 
Errors and rewrite the Dream and that thereafter 
he proceeded to Italian themes, recasting the Two 
(rentlemen of Verona and Romeo and Juliet, and fol- 
lowing up these with the Merchant of Venice ; at the 
same time going back to earlier English history, re- 
shaping the play of King John and writing Richard II 
which is the prelude to the Henry IV and V trilogy. 
Many minor points connect these plays, showing them 
to have been simultaneously in the poet’s mind ; but 
it has been especially observed that in the general feat- 
ures of literary style, three of them (though diverse in 
theme and purpose, a comedy, a tragedy and a history), 
viz., the Midsummer- Nigh fs Dream, Romeo and Juliet 
and Richard II bear to each other a very close 
alliance. In them a large proportion of the lines are 
in rhyming couplets ; there is more, too, of a lyrical 
element than in, perhaps, any other of Shakespeare’s 
plays. They seem written in the ecstasy of youth yet 
with the full powers of manhood. Mr. Chambers 
says : “ they are dramatic poems rather than dramas 
and appear to point to an attempt, a transient attempt, 
.on the part of the poet to find dramatic value in 
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painting the phases of emotion rather than the devel- 
opment of character.** Of these the closer kinship 
is between the comedy and the tragedy, both of which 
have love as their theme and give expression to the 
keenest intensity of emotion, while the description 
of Queen Mab in the tragedy corresponds with the 
account of fairy beliefs in the comedy, and the fate 
of Romeo and Juliet resemfcl,^s that of Pyramus and 
TIns15e*'^*Ver1bal resemblances are numerous ; and with 
regard to structure it is notable that in both the 
troubled love-story is encased in a framework of a 
totally different kind. But the deeper feeling and 
significance of the tragedy points to it as the later. For 
the dates there is intricate evidence of various kinds 
which cannot here be given. 

Th^ t h eme of the play , ^.Love. This is the subject- 
matter of the greater part of Shakespeare’s early work. 
His raiitd was full of it. He could write on it in its 
every”''a8pect with ease and endless fertility. Hence 
a succession of plays and poems in which the subject 
is treated, now in similar, now in contrasted forms, with 
all the variety of a kaleidoscopic picture. The £lays^ 
recog nised as love plajs are Lovers Labour * h 
L ost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, All’s Well that Ends 
Well, A Midsummer^Night’s Dream and Romeo and* 
Juliet It is disputed whether All’s Well or Much Ado, 
both of which are later recasts of earlier plays, is the 
enlargement of the original Love’s Labour’s Won. The 
Jealous Comedy supposed to be absorbed in the Merry > 
Wives was a sketch of kindred character. To these 
plays pe to be added the Poems and Sonnets. 
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But here the distinctive character of the poet is to 
be noted. He paints love bnt not as a lover. He por- 
trays votaries of love bnt none of them is himself. He 
had had his days of loving, not highly fortunate ones ; 
his mind is still full of the subject ; it enters into his 
every poetic imagination. Nevertheless he has got 
beyond its power. He has become a practical man 
with a firm hold of life, with a sense of social advan- 
tages and a keen interest in national affairs, not with- 
out elements of worldly ambition. Accordingly while' 
he treats of love it is as the critic, the satirist and the 
humourist thereof. 

Here as elsewhere the poet is true to Nature. 
Schools of poetry tend to become artificial, and every 
original poet has in some measure to break from the 
methods of his predecessors. In the centuries preced- 
ing Shakespeare Love and War were the main themes 
of verse. Down to our Civil War it was incumbent on 
all aspirants to the honours of the Muses to dedicate 
songs or sonnets to some Mistress whom they honoured 
with their affection or crowned with their admiration. 
'Often the heroine of such poetry was an imaginary 
person, or one iraaginarily loved, or it might be a child 
as was the Geraldine of Surrey. Such love poetry 
was necessarily artificial, and to Shakespeare a matter 
of sport or scorn (see e.^., Sonnet 130). Again, the 
better poets had simply glorified love. They had 
devoted their art to painting its beauty, its tenderness, 
its refining and elevating power. Shakespeare sought 
rather to paint the truth of life in all his work, to 

hold the mirror up to nature,” and to prove that in 
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the regions of reality there is ample scope for poetry. 
No one, indeed, has more grandly described the un- 
alterable fidelity (Sonnet 116) of genuine love, yet he 
seems to have taken an extreme view of the way- 
wardness, the perversity and the mischance of love in 
its ordinary experience. ^Is love a tender thing,’ 
Romeo asks, and the answer is : it is too rough, too 
rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn.” The 
course of true love, he tells us in this play, never did 
run smooth. Happy lovers are parted by war or plague 
or other cause of premature death. They that are left 
together are the unhappy ones who find their lives 
blighted by the consequences of disparity in rank or 
age, or by the absence of a primary affection. 

But the theme of the play is rather the arbitrariness 
or unreasonable caprice that belongs to the disturb- 
ances of love than such change or even fickleness as 
t;an be rationally accounted for. A key to his thoughts 
on the subject is found in the closing portion of Venun 
and Adonis (stanzas 190 — 194) where the disappointed 
goddess indulges in a dismal prophecy regarding the 
future history of the passion she incarnated 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend. 

It shall })e waited on with jealousy. 

It shall he fickle, false, and full of fraud. 

It shall be raging mad and silly mild. 

It shall suspect where is no cause of fear. 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

These and other sentences describe the doom by 
which man’s happiness is to be frustrated ; spoken in 
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the poem by the wrathful divinity as in the Dream 
negotiated by the blundering and mischief-making 
goblin; for only through some weird preternatural 
interference could elements so irrational and operations 
so pernicious be engrafted on lives otherwise sane and 
peaceful. The Midsummer- Night^ii Dream, illustrates 
most of the sentences we have quoted. It exhibits love 
as fickle and false ; as waited on with sorrow and 
jealousy ; as blind and suspicious and raging mad ; 
though neither of these terms may exactly express 
its central and ruling idea. Some indication of the 
various modes in which Shakespeare could handle 
his theme may be given by the quotation of the fol- 
lowing sentences from (lervinus : “ He shows us in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona how it fares with a man 
who abandons himself wholly to this passion, and also 
its effect on the energetic character still a stranger to 
it. He shows us in Lovers Labour^ s Lost how a set of 
youthful companions unnaturally endeavour to crush 
it by ascetic vows and how the effort avenges itself. 
He shows in AWs Well that Ends H^eZHiow love is 
despised by manly haughtiness and pride of rank and 
how it overcomes this by fidelity and devotion. He 
shows in the Midsnmmei'-Night^ s Dream in a marvel- 
lous allegory the errors of blind unreasonable love 
which transports man into a dream-life devoid of 
reflection. He shows lastly in that great song of 
love, in Romeo and Juliet^ how this most powerful of 
all passions seizes human beings in its most fearful 
power; and how, enhanced by natures favourable 
to its reception and by circumstances inimical to it, it 
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is carried to an extent in which it overstrains and 
annihilates itself.” 

Love in the Midsummer- Nighfs Dream is unreason- 
able, arbitrary, capricious ; it is also ftckle and faith- 
less. Demetrius is * spotted and inconstant ’ for he 
has abandoned his betrothed HeleDii >vho still dotes on 
fnm", and pursues Hermia whose affections are given 
bo another.' Hermia jdisregards parental authority, 
and in concert with her lover elopes into the forest 
defying state-law and resigning the sure prospect of 
a suitable marriage. Helena half-crazed clings tp the 
man who has rejected hpr and betrays to him the con- 
ffdences of her friend. So much at the beginning, but 
later we find the lonely Helena wooed by both the 
young men, and the more favoured Hermia distracted 
by desertion. Demetrius has returned to his first 
love and Lysander in turn is playing the part of 
perfidy. These latter transformations are of so un- 
expected a character that they have to be symbolically 
represented as the work of magic and the doing of 
the fairies. Not otherwise cg^p the ^vagaries of love 
%d ex pknation.. Finally Demetrius adheres to his 
Helena; and Lysander, as the result pf^ a purer and 

3iviner magic, returns to his Hermia ; and all ends 



f But these are not all the vagaries of love. Bottom 
is e nraptured w ith th e Fairy Queen and remenSefs it 
as a dream, as a most rare vision. Along with his 
presumption is the condescension or degradation of 

.rara^HifeaaJiJiat 

pe was enamoured of an ass. At an earlier stage 
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he is in love with a changeling boy. The story of 
^yramus and Thisb^,. apart from its trEj^c’^bn'dfgU 
^w^ the ra^hueftia .aLth^,J.PY.ei:s disregarding 
atural guardianship, met by moonlight and arranged 
heir fatal tryst. FjV''en the heroic Theseii^ we are 
emindedj has in th e past ^ro¥en his faith with more 

^a ii Q.afi.cjuep4 ; and, in the jealous bickerings of the 

Fairy King and Queen, Qberon reproaches Titauia 
with having assisted her favourite Theseus in his love 
a<] ventures. Thus the caprice or the lawlessness of 
love is everywhere indicated. We may recall the 
words of Bottom, “ reason and love keep little com* 
pany together now-a-days f and refrain from wonder- 
ing at the ejaculation of Puck ; Lord, what fools these 
mortals be ! 

In all this the chief point is the lesson symbolically 
taught by the use of the magic herbs. Whether the 
allegorical application of the story of the little 
western flower ” to the particular circumstances of 
the mind and life of the Counte.ss of Essex be justified 
or not, the^p,£^rpe loveAnAdlenesa seems intended to 
describe the state of heart in which one is liable to 
wan3erings or reversals of affection. The pansy has 
many names expressive of remembrance or of love ; 
but the one in the text is significantly chosen. And 
we imagine that Shakespeare is illustrating the moral 
truth that affections are most secure in the case of the 
*man who is engaged in the active service of his 
country or his kind. This reference to idleness in a 
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Mercutio when he learned that Romeo was in love ; — 
] talk of dreams ; 

Which are the children of an idle brain 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 

And more inconstant than the wind. 

Over against this flower with its bewitching juice 
is the more efficacious herb described as Dianas bud — 
which is the rectifier of wrongs and the reconciler of 
the estranged. This bud, which has so blessed a 
power, is symbolical of the virtue, chastity, of which 
Diana was the patron goddess (of whom Elizabeth may 
have been pictured as a sort of avatar;. The lesson 
then is that peace and reconcilement is the reward of 
virtue. The healing efficacy of this consecrated herb 
can undo the mischief-making charm, can restore sanity 
to the mind, loyalty to the spirit and felicity to the 
life. Its potent exercise therefore brings the story of 
the illstarred lovers to a happy ending, and they 
leave us with the prospect of wedded happiness. 

We thus see that while the Midsiim^ner-Night^^ Dream 
is mainly occupied with the presentation for humorous 
effect of the caprice of love with its consequent law- 
lessness and its breaches of the ties of friendship and 
affection ; while it is constructed to irradiate a festive 
evening with mirth and laughter and comical reflec- 
tion, so that even the author himself is content though 
it be regarded as meaningless no more yielding than 
a dream yet it is wrong to assume (as is usually done) 
that it is a play devoid of motive, and in that respect 
separated from the rest of Shakespeare's work. The 
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perplexities of the play which amuse or astonish us 
are to be taken along with the symbolical elements 
which contain the poet^s moral teaching and the preter- 
natural elements (the working of Puck and Oberon) 
which point to the poet’s conceptions of the many-sided 
mystery that envelops and directs our life. Nor is it 
unimportant to note that amongst many minor indica- 
tions of the influence of this play on the young mind 
of Miltoir this symbolical element of magic herb and 
the ministry of preternatural agency reappear in the 
great ethical masque of Comus. 

Next to this treatment of the vagaries and lessons 
regarding love, we may, perhaps, detect some veins of 
saErfe'tfearing on the literary or histrionic types and 
foTElesl511Tie a brilliant ‘ upstart ’ as young 

William Shakespeare could not but awaken jealousy 
among the University wits and the companies of 
players that found themselves being surpassed in 
popularity and success. Shakespeare probably met 
more encouragement than enmityj^^JtjikJ^J^^ some- 
thing ol both ; and his geniality of temper did pot pre- 
vent him from returning^ in his own humorous way, 
the shafts of jealousy and from pouring ridiciil^ pPK 
Prelensidrir whidi W despised. His ^^ viiQst 

phniaf jf^ the alliterations and sharp antitheses 

and other literary devices that caught the fancy of the 
time. Similarly the interlude of Fyramus and Thishe 
in the fifth Act of this play seems to us charged 
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after that rival’s death. The sketch of Bottom on 
4ihat view must have been written in the summer of 
1592 (if not earlier) ; and once written it was too 
good to be lost ; and its production may have fol- 
lowed in such a form as to leave the original intention 
undiscoverable. But while the closing lines of Puck 
were manifestly written for the stage and may be 
referred to the 1592 edition, it is equally manifest that 
the preceding lines, the entrance of Puck and the 
epithalamium of Oberon, are most appropriate not for 
the stage, but for a private mansion, and are adapted 
to a grand nuptial celebration. It is therefore with 
reasonableness that Fleay has named the marriage of 
the Earl of Derby. 2 4th January 1595, as the occasion. 
And it would seem probable that, while the story of 
Bottom and the Interlude would have been complete 
in the earlier edition, the part played by Oberon and 
his fairy powers must have been designed mainly for 
the latter. At the best, however, all this is but con- 
jecture. It is possible that the stage edition was the 
later adaptation to permanent use. It illustrates the 
intricacy and uncertainty of such questions to note 
•that while the Midaurnmer-Night’s Dream has affinities 
with Labour^ 8 Lo8t (original edition, 1589, 

revised 1597) in its literary criticisms, it has affinity 
with the Comedy of Errors, not only in the abundance 
of mistakes, but in repeated references in the early 
play to transformation into an ass. This connects the 
two in point of time ; but while the Errors was prob- 
ably originally written in 1590, it is known that it 
was reproduced in a newly-fevised form on the 26tl> 
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December 1594, one month before the supposed second 
date of the Dream. 

COMPOSITION AND STRUCTURE. 

Next to the informing idea we have to study the 
STRUCTURE or construction and composition of the play. 
A drama is literally an action ; that is to say, it involves 
a story, or a succession of events so related and evolv- 
ed as to constitute a unity. This story or chain of 
events is usually called the Plot. The evolution of a 
drama should move on a generally recognised plan. 
The subject and the leading characters should be in- 
troduced near the beginning. The story should grad- 
ually expand and ramify. Unexpected incidents 
should occur ; new complications should arise ; the in- 
terest of the audience should be keenly aroused as to 
the issue, and through varying experiences a state of 
suspense should be maintained. Somewhere about the 
fourth Act the climax is reached. The critical point 
is then passed, or the chief determining influence hag 
been exercised. Thereafter the subject narrows and 
descends gradually, though not without new situationg 
or new devices, to the close. While there is one main 
stream of events, it is found convenient to have a second 
or subsidiary story. This furnishes variety (and us- 
ually contrasts) of characters, and it adds to the compli- 
cations of events. But it is essential that this second 
story be truly subsidiary, that it should mingle as a 
smaller stream with the main story and contribute to 
its progress and development. 
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According to these principles the Midsummer-Nigh 
Bream can hardly be called a regular comedy. In- 
stead of one or two it contains four or five stories ; 
and the supremacy of the main story can hardly be 
said to be sufficiently maintained. Let us look at the 
component parte — 

( 1 ) There is, first, the marriage of Theseus. T his is 
the occai^iOn ratber than the subject of the play. It 
is the event introduced in prospect at the begin- 
ning and signalised at the end. I^is the occasion of 
the Fairies’ arrival from India; the occasion also of 
fheMstrlonic exploits of the Athenian handicraftsmen 
and of their interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe. But 
Theseus is absent from the central development of 
the play and his marriage m the temple is a thing 
reported, npi ^iftm^ed, The story of Theseus is there- 
fore after all purely subsidiary to some other story or 
design.^ ^ marriage celebration is the setting, not 
the substance of the central action, but it is the 
liUgA.that unifies the action ; and it serves both as 
starting point and culmination of the whole. 

(2) The centre of the play is mainly occupied with 
the experiences of the two young pairs of Athenian 
loyei^fi. Their primary connection with Theseus lies 
partly in their subjection to Athenian law which was 
embodied in his will, partly in the circumstance that 
one of the heroines, the one whose fate first becomes 
a matter of interest to us, is the daughter of a courtier. 
The young men are, however, known to him as belong* 
ing to the ranks of his nobles. The absolute power 
vested in Theseus makes his introduction at the 
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beginning necessary ; while the celebratkm el the 
other two marriages along with his own at the end 
adds charm to bis large tolerant character and inten^ 
sides the pleasure of the happy ending. Bnt the 
lover^ jot . T the ^stage throSgJISSt. 

I'heir story is th erefoiy^ Had SSatie- 

— characte r, his method 
would doubtless have been different. Theseus would 
have been the hero. But the object is to portray the 
trials and errors of youthful love. This the poet has 
done in his two imaginary couples ; while the presence 
ol 'i'heseiis serves to impart grandeur to a story other- 
wise obscure, and to leave with us an image, not merely 
of struggling and blundering 3 ?ourh, but of ripened 
and masterful manhood. 

(3) The story of Bottom and the rude mechanics 
has no direct reference to the main story. It is a re- 
sult of the marriage of Theseus, and it is interwcrven 
with the story of the Fairies through the connection 
Puck succeeded in establishing between Titania and 
Bottom. Towards the story of the lovers it, however, 
serves the purpose of contrast. The rude craftsmen 
are foils to the polished courtiers, and their story 
raises laughter while the other appeals to pity. 

(4) The Fairies while directly conne^tgiijf j|h^5E|if ^ 
sens since they have come to bless his 'marriage and 
incidentally connected with the mechanics througlb 
the infatuation of Titania for Bottom and the atteskd** 
ance of her Fairies upon him,sj^ft,jal0l^^ 

XXIV 
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interference of Oberoq execution 

Srms SSrPstst- 

(Sj^ Tbe Pyramus and Thinbe interlude while acted 
or ‘ discharged ' by the craftsmen in honour of Theseus 
and his guests is thus performed in presence of the 
younger couples also, and is the occasion of observa- 
tions indicating character by Demetrius and Lysander. 
And as a comico-tragic love-story it is a foil or con- 
trast to the serio-comic love experiences of the main 
story. 

We have thus five elements exhibiting at least three 
types of manners ; the polished and high-bred in The- 
seus and his courtiers, the rude and rough in Bottom 
and his comrades, the light and airy in Oberon and 
bjs group. The marvellous thing of the play is the 
harmonious blending of these diverse and incongruous 
elements, the blending in harmony and in indi- 
visible unity. In one phase ot sentiment, in one 
SreatU of tnusic, in one glow of colour they pass suc- 
cessively before us, giving us the various notes of 
amusement or astonishment or charm that make up 
the merriment of a happy summer night It is best 
to regard the story of the lovers as the main action ; the 
story of the mechanics as a foil thereto ; and the action 
of the Fairies as the supernatural element of magic 
power which in the one case by potent herbs, in the 
Ofther by the ass’s head, introduces complications and 
surprises, enhancing the richness and the salience of 
tke stories. The story of Theseus is an enlargement 
fitting off the first ; the story of Pyramus aud Thisbe 
eoinpletes the exhibition of the second. Practically 
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'therefore the elements are three : the loosely con- 
nected story of the Athenian Court and Courtiers 
■ending in the triple marriage ; the subsidiary story 
of the handicraftsmen and their theatrical ambitions ; 
and the Fairy representation in which the story of the 
jealousy of Oberon and Titania is made less prominent 
than the influence wrought by fairy power on the 
lives of the characters of the other stories. 


'rhe djyisipn into five Acts was not made by Shake- 
speare and might not have had his approval. What 
we have is a "succession of scenes and incidents in 
thrpfi ^{YIsioD s which may be distinguished as the 
Beginning, the Middle and the End. The Beginninsr 


I of a long scene in vvhich 


the com in g marriage of The sen s and the 8itu|^j0stt 

and intentions of .the 
ajkxi J£ene whiph 

seated ^odicated. Over against and as 


>- ■■■■■■ - - 1 ■ ' "■1 ' ■- ; , 

in the preseuoe of Theseus now married ' and ' the 
couples happily united the interlude (with its various 
elements, mirthful, mournful and grotesque) is enacted. 
It is manifest that Act IV, Scene ii, should be the 
first scene of the last Act. Both the Beginninp and 

scene in the palace and a scene in Quince’s house] 

The Middle, which is the body of the dIMj is enti rely 



JBfltan. It coasists of five scene s. 


•enacted in three parts of the wood. 
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This Mid<ile may be called the poem of Obe«>». It 
opens (Act II, Scene i) with a full presentation of the 
Fairies, with an account of the fateful jealousy of the 
king and queen, and an indicatiou of the stratagem by 
which Oberon is to bring Titania to obedience. The 
second part of the scene (for like I. i. it has two parts) 
introduces two of the lovers, Demetrius who has arrived 
in pursuit of Hermia, and Helena who is in pui*8uit of 
Demetrius. The important point is that Oberon re- 
solves to deal with Demetrius and commissions Ins 
adjutant Puck accordingly. The second scene (11. ii.) 
takes us to Tifcauia’s retreat where in her sleep her 
eyes are ^ latched.’ There arrive the other two, the 
eloping lovers, who now seek sleep for the remainder 
of the night. Puck in search of Demetrius comes on 
sleeping Lysander and bewitches the wrong person, 
Demetrius and Helena pass; and the agitation of the 
latter awakens Lysander who now (from the effects 
of the love-juice) falls passionately in love with 
Helena. Helena regards herself as doubly mocked* 
and Hermia awakes as from nightmare to find her- 
self betrayed. These then are the first complications, 
tbe beginnings of sorrows. 

The next scene (III. i.), which is still in the same 
night, introduces the mechanics at their rehearsal. 
The Duke’s oak where they had agreed to meet in deep 
retirement is close to the bank where amongst fiawers 
TitBiSiia takes her rest. Puck watching Titania difl^ 
the ^ hempen home&puns/ and studyiing them 
]*esplye6 to metamorphose the noisiest a^d most eoA:^ 
ceited of the crew. Almost in an instant it is dene } 
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and the Ws head, )*6<;^ealing to the others the 
sence of spirits, puts them to headlong flight* Bottom 
gloriously sings, awakening Titania, who is at once 
enainoared of his beauty. She dummons Fairy at- 
tendants to minister in every manner to her new- 
found love. This scene is a marvellous creation of 
grotesque and painless mirth. The next fill, ii.) 
takes Us back to the unhappy lovers. First appear 
Demetrius and Hermia whom he is pursuing. Oberon 
recognises the former and Puck the latter ; and the 
error in the anointing is discovered. Demetrius, how- 
ever, soon falls asleep and Oberon applies the juice 
while Puck is sent in search of the lady who ought 
to be his love. Helena is brought ; but, to the delight 
of the mischief-maker, she is being wooed by Lysander 
and will soon be wooed by both. The astonished lady 
can only imagine that she is the object of a Conspiracy 
of scorn. Hermia arrives and seems to Helena to be 
a partner with the others in the plot. Helena pitifully 
bemoans broken friendship. The two young men, both 
desiring Helena, talk of a duel j and even the ladies 
driven to distraction are on the verge of violence. 
They leave the stage and Oberon (always benefloent) * 
is now concerned to separate the young men and pre- 
vent a fatal fray. Puck beclouding the sky and utter- 
ing voices proves equal to the occasion. It is now 
approaching dawn ; the weary night is well nigh 
spent and successively the four come in, tired, exhaust- 
ed I and lie down to sleep. Whereupon Lysander's 
eyes are knotnted with the healing jnioe that will Undo 
the fthrmer error. A.t far as the lovers arO conceited 
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their night is ended, and after their sleep they will 
awake to happiness. 

The fifth scene (Act IV. i.) which though the place 
does not change is to be regarded as belonging to the 
following evening and night ha« as its object the 
rectification of Titania. How she has been spending 
her hours with Bottom is not very fully shown. 
Oberon tells Pack that he met her gathering flowers 
and favours for the monster whom she had already 
garlanded, and that to appease him she (with her now 
more divided affections) had surrendered the page 
who was the original cause of their disputes. This 
which happened * behind the wood^ may be supposed 
to have taken place by day. It is now evening again. 
Titania and her attendants are still providing enter- 
tainment for the donkey-headed guest, and at last 
the couple fall asleep together. Later Puck and 
Oberon appear and look with pity on the humilia- 
tion of the queen. Oberon touches her with Dianas 
bud and she awakes restored to reason. The ass’s 
head is also removed, but Bottom is left asleep. 
Oberon and Titania dance in reconciliation and arrange 
to be together at the royal festivity and to crown 
the rejoicings with their blessings. At this point 
the voice of the lark sends them to invisibility; 
and the approaching daylight brings to the spot 
Theseus and his train, who are up celebrating the 
May morning before beginning a splendid hunt. The 
noise awakens the sleeping lovers who apparently 
for 24 hours have been in the grasp of Morpheus. 
Partial explanations are given. The hunt is abandoned. 
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First the royal train, tlien the transformed lovers, and 
finally Bottom (whom the morning light has wakened 
to find himself alone, though glorious in his loneliness) 
wend their way to Athens. The mistakes and coufu-^ 
sions and defections and resentments are all o^er. 

What has puzzled editors and expositors of thia 
play is the question of Time. There is no real diffi- 
culty, but the universal misunderstanding makea 
further explanation necessary. Many writers {e.g,, 
Mr. Dowden) impute inconsistency to Shakespeare, 
Mr. Chambers says : “ The plot should cover five days 
in all; actually it covers three.^’ Mr. Furness (pre- 
face to Variorum Edition) accepts the five days and 
finds them by separating Acts II and III into suc- 
cessive nights, —an absolutely impossible method. 
Most writers seeui to put Acts II, III, IV into one 
night. But the close ot Act III brings us to the first 
dawn, and the greater part of the story of Bottom and 
Titaniii has to follow. Act IV, Scene i, gives ns in 
three successive pictures or stages a second night in 
the wood. 

The first controverted question is what is meant by the 
four days or four nights indicated in the opening line* 
of the play. Does this mean part of four or part of five 
days ? That is to say, if the opening day and the las( 
day are both reckoned days is the full number four oi 
five. Or to put it otherwise, granted that the marriage 
is on let May, does the play open on the 27th April oi 
on the 28th ? Mr. Furness says, “ it is never the custom 
when counting the days before the event to include 
the day that is passing.^’ Accordingly he maintaiofi 
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that there are five days and reckons froin the 27th. 
Oar opinion of human custom is the reverse. Two 
Buooessive days are counted two days ; one full day 
with part of the precedip^ and the succeeding Khs 
been reckoned three days, though it may be less than 
two ; a week is popularly called eight days ; the 30th 
January is in Larin rendered the third day before the 
calends of February. Such, we imagine, was the 
ancient universal method. What is said in the open- 
ing lines is that there are to be four sunsets before 
the night of the marriage. They nre the sunsets of 
28th, 29th, 30th April and let May. These are the 
four days intended. The First Act is on the 28th 
April ; the lovers are in the wood on tlie night of the 
29th; on the night of the 30th, Bottom is wound in 
the arras of the Fairy ; and the Second Scene of 
Act IV finds us iri Athens on the 1st of May. 

That Acts II and III belong to one night (and not 
as Mr. Furness thinks to two) may be easily seen. In 
Act II, Titania is latched and a little later in Act III 
she is wakened to see Bottom. On Mr. Furness’ view 
she must have slept nearly 24 hours, while all the 
time Oberon and Puck are waiting anxiously to know 
the consequence of the juice. 'I’he case of the lovers 
is equally clear. Act III, Scene ii, carries on the 
situation of Act II, Scene ii, with no change in the 
interval. The lovers are still benighted in the wood. 
And at the end of the Act they, one after another, 
drop dowti wearied from the wanderings of one long 
troubled night. 

That Act IV is to be referred to a second night seems 
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also certain. The appaient difficalty is that it malces 
the lovers sleep 24 hoars. This is a requirement of 
convenience. But it is to be noted (1) that they were 
24 hours without sleep and were intensely wearied 
with the distractions of the night, while they have to 
arise refreshed to take part in the wedding festivities, 
and to be themselves wedded. (2) As there is danger 
of their awaking in the second night, the Fairies charm 
them into sounder sleep. Oberon ilV. i, 81) calls for 
music that will strike ‘^inore dead than common sleep 
the senses of them all. This then is Shakespeare^s 
explanation of the length of their sleep. (3) It is to 
be noted also that in the folio there is a stage direc- 
tion placed between Acts Ilf and IV containing the 
words ; they sleep oil the Act. This shows that the 
actors understood that a long sleep was intended. 
And since in Act III Aurora\^ harbinger (or the morn- 
ing star) was beginning to shine, these arguments 
effectually disprove the interpretation which places 
Act IV in the same night as the two preceding 
Acts. To this it is to be added that there was an in- 
terval, necessarily subsequent to Act III {cf. Act III, 
Sc. ii, 1. i.) in which Oberon met Titania, taunted her 
for her attentions to Bottom, and obtained from her 
the changeling page. This alone widely separates in 
time the Third and Fourth Acts. By no possibility 
can they be placed in the same night. 

There is therefore no difficulty in the point of time. 
All is deliberate, careful, harmonious. The critical 
objection that might be raised is on the ground of 
proportion. The events of the first night in the 
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wood are in four scenes, or over one thousand lineSr 
The events of the second night are given in one 
hundred lines. To this it may be answered that 
the representation ot the Fairy attendants on Bottom, 
the comic sleep of Titania and the clown, the music 
and finally the dance represent as much time as length- 
ened passages of dialogue do. Jt is to be noted also 
that this first part of Act IV, 8c. i, is precisely in 
the manner, and contains half the material, of an or- 
dinary masque. The interest is largely in the scenic 
display. The one point which we would call up Shake- 
speare to tell UH about is how Bottom spent the inter- 
vening day in that retreat * behind the wood^ in the 
society of his Fairy love and her obedient retinue. 

These two nights present to us stories quite distinct 
but united by the presence and power of Oberon who 
is the triumphant worker, the effective hero in both^ 
And the story of the second night grows out of the 
proceedings of the former. For Titania appears at the 
beginning ; is awakened at midnight to meet Bottom 
(III. i.) and spends the intervening time in the culti- 
vation uf his love. Thus, we repeat, if the Middle 
could be separated from the other parts of the play it 
might be called the poem of Oberon. But while thus 
it has a unity of its own, it is nevertheless completely 
subservient to the story of the marriages. 

In the Notes the Moon-difficulty is discussed ; and 
we have suggested that the phrase ‘another moon^ 
(i. S) simply means ‘ next month/ It is stated that 
in the year 1592 new moon and May-day coincided ; 
that there was new moon on the 1st of May (the date 
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assigned in IV. i. 130 as fchat of Tbeseus* marriage). 
It IS at least possible that in that month of May this 
play was originally written ; and that it was intended 
to be acted at Midsummer (cir. 24th June). No such 
acting is recorded, and as a matter of fact the theatres 
were, on account of the plague, closed for the season 
on the 22nd June. But it may well be that at this 
time Shakespeare put together his materials, and that 
two years and a half later, for the marriage of Lord 
Derby, be recast these materials and perfected his 
play. In so doing ho would remove all temporary, 
local or personal elements, and adapt his moon to all 
future histoiy . The moon of the present play seems 
to be rather less than a quarter old. She is shining 
during the rehearsal, but at a later hour, just before 
dawn, she seems to have no place in the starry 
welkin (III. ii. 356). She is apparently set. The- 
opening speech must therefore be regarded either as 
using ^ moon ’ in the sense of ‘ month,’ or as being 
the unrevised expression of an earlier design. 


CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERISATION. 

Next to the story or plot the chief interest of a 
play lies in the presentation of character. Cmnedy 
in particular is the exhibition of human nature. 
Whatever type of the art may he followed, whatever 
element may be made to predominate, we expect Uy 
find some c^rcfnlly studied portraiture of one or more 
persons whom we recognise as thoroughly human, 
^nt who86 skilfully revealed idiosyncrasies are calon* 
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iated to amuse the philosophic observer and to throw 
the general audiences into roars of laughter. Shake- 

ittterprTleTof 

lire that ever wi*ote. But such power pertains to the 
maturity of manhood. Knowledge of the inner nature 
of man and of the infinite variety of human life re- 
quires long observation as well as the insight of 
genius. The dramatist who in his youth easily sketches 
types is at best but an imitative artist. The 
original and creative poet derives his power, not only 
from books and theatres* but from long reflection on 
the manners of men and the problems of existence. 
In Shakespeare's two earliest comedies this power is 
undeveloped and the interest is largely in sitnMiPn 
an3~7nordent or In, argument and wit. In the next 
^'d“(lEe*^pr^.g;m and the Two Gmtlemen) there is a 
marked advance : the power is incipient but immature. 
Injhe fifth (the Merchant) the ndvance is still greater ; 
and at the end of other two years when he is finishing 
his histories his powers of comic portraiture are at 
t||eir highest. 

In the N. D, the interest is not so much m in- 
dividuals as in the contrast of classes and the descrip- 
tion of the working of universal emotions. But at 
least two men, the heroic Theseus snd the clownish 
Bottom, stand forth in definite outline, the one as an 
object of admiration, the other as a marvellous ex- 
ample of unblushing and comical conceit. 

The requirements of eharacterisation are briefly 
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means that the person has been fully and clearly con- 
ceived in the poet’s mmd, and also that his conoeptiop 
has been clearly and definitely expressed. To this emd 
the character of the person nmst be in some manner in- 
dicated as s oon' as^lie^pea upon the stage^ andTtiis 
subsequent bearing and speech must be suck as 
enlarge and deepen the tirsf jtippression. The second 
requirement, crnmstuK ^, thus arises out of the first. 
The eh araeter" Tn3Iea must be maintained. Snb- 
actions must correspond to the type 
P^tur^il expressions of tt. Au- 
diences, we mean, are not to be pu5!zlt*d by inconsist- 
encies that make them doubt whether the person before 
them has h settled disposition. They may of course in 
the work of a grear dramatist be astonished by smprises 
that reveal the depths of human nature. Once more 
there must be a distinction between leading and sub- 
oidiuate .‘haracters. 

loll9 ,«ai. that HwJse 

TOUst Hvp s'pttoe wiipwd to Shew 
to tjfeir Jinpwtaiociti. ■ Soma , s a Tg » a li ghCa B d B 

Apai t from such geneiaJ conditions there are kinds 
of character, situation or circumstance that appeal 
iiresistibly to our sense of the comic, and in the choice 
and delineation of these the genius of the dramatist 
lb shown. IttthejBlii^JjS^ 

in the bringing into ludio^us ooutot mA 
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existence region of uqu - existence. 

WeTiia^ seen that the elements of story may be re- 
garded as of three main kinds^ and that corresponding 
thereto are three groups of characters. At these — the 
courtiers, the craftsmen and the fairies — we sliall 
'Successively glance. 

( 1 ) In the first group we observe that love of 
symmetry, of balance and of contrast which belongs 
to all Shakespeare’s early work. A confident sense of 
freedom and an acceptance of the varieties and irregu- 
larities of life belongs only to his later periods. Ac- 
cordingly we have here three couples about to be 
married ; a ser ene majestic couple coDtrj^3trf,Wjth l;;wp 
weak uncertain distracted coqples^ and these latter 
^two wltL49»ekpfeher. Looking at the latter 

(as the agents in the main story), we do not find the 
distinctness of characterisation that we would desire. 
Not one of the four leaves on us a very definite im- 
pression of character. Points of contrast are obvious, 
especially in the heroines. mi 

B^ermi ajj^^btJite are bfiaiififul ; 

but whiteTIelena is^ fair with hands of perf^^ white, 
^ifSrmia is represented as dark-cptppl exion e(|^^with 
mirveTIb'flSly^figfit eyes. In conventional language 
Bfelehals a blonde and Hermia a brunette. In disp osi- 
'^jQ]5lJBid.e ga, is tiniid , self-distr jifljjfa^ inclined to shrink 

return to Athens. This want Qiiumv sfcrepgtii Eer- 
mia ridicules when she ftyles her a paijated may-pple. 

1 ^® "other hand has §Jfem»g*..djetermi]aata£m 
anS the gift of ‘ shrewishness.’ She is ready to rebel 
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wrongful exercise of autborit;^^, and 
provoked will tarn with fury against ker formftC.X3J?l|l? 
panion^an^ bpsom frippd. It is not so easy to distin- 
guish Lysander and Demetrius. TKe form er appea rs 
to be an open ardept^ iKppwlsiye lover,* the latter is 
represen ted ^s inconstant^ hard-hearted, one wkp^e’ 
word Lysander affects tP ^oth are 

s tyle d * woijjhy ’ gentlemen ; they are able to captivate 
the herqinpj! au4.juady to sefitTe thetr'^differewseti ac- 
cording to what was deemed the way of honour. But 
both are so much the play of external forces that it 
is impossible to trace their personalities. The interest 
is in the situation, not in the men . 

Theseps is a distinct and noble character, traQpd 
in brief bold outline. In the words of Mr. Dowden 
he is " Shakespeare’s conception of the heroTc man 
of action in his hour of enjoyment and of leisure.^ 
He is quite conscious of his greatness. 'Bte is a 
kinsman of Hercules, and has himself shared in the 
perform^ce of great exploits. He'IS Drrtr antici- 
pating a day of happiness and can command a time of 
pageantry and triumphing. But while thus exalted 
as sovereign, as a recent conqueror and as a triumphant 
lover, he shows no element of haughtiness; but is 
SQ&.Lself^restrained^ large-minded an d tolerant. With 

power.'* As a lover he is at once calm anc( arS^t, 
impatient for the horisummalion, but devoidf of feaV 

I-.**-/ < '>«'• « ' *- A., „ , ,y.< (S 

OP Qistraotion or doubt. While thus contrasted to 
advantage with the younger couples, he surpasses 
Hermia's father in his treatment of the disobedieift 
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daioeel both by ffiving her time to decide, and by 
allowing a third and milder alternative. In contraist 
with his more fastidious queen lie can tolerate the 
officious services ot tlie rude and blundering mechanics, 
regarding the loyalty of their intention and accepting 
the will for the quality of execution. The story of 
the lovers affects him to the abandonment of his 
cherished hunt ; but in their expnriences he sees 
nothing but fantasies or lovers delusions, and is led to 
utter his famous cOruparisou of the lover, the lunatic 
and the poet. Herein we see how a great prince can 
enjoy what he half despises and only partially com- 
prehends. The stage in all its degrees of excellence 
he regards as existing for his amusement, and as having 
no high signiftcauct* beyond what his own mind can 
impart to it. Similarly the imagination of the poet, 
however delightful are its products, seems only to 
embody unrealities. Thus while Theseus looks down 
and around with tolerance, Shakespeare himself with 
a larger consciousness of what is of enduring great- 
ness stands behind and smiles tolerantly on Theseus. 

It has been observed^ that Theseus is the first of a 
type" of which Shakespeare was, fond and of which 
few V is his best example. The* parts of The- 

seus show evidence of later revision possibly imme- 
diately subsequent to the time (1598-99) when Shake- 
speare was engaged in the study of the victor of 
Agincourt. 

(2^) The handicraftsmen are a set of characters 
visibly contrasted with the polished, cicele of the 
Athenian Court. They are rough hardt^handed sons 
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of toil, dressed iu the coarse cloth of common life, 
unedncated in the knowledge of schools and ignora|it 
of fcl>e manners or speech of aristocratic life. They 
are workers of different trades, as doubtless their dress 
and figure indicate. They have their persona l peoa> 
liar i ties .too ; the thin spare form of 
long nose of the tinker, the comfortable aspect of the 
joiner. The humour of the situation is in their am » 
bition aflil.iiijim^it. They believe themselves capable 
of performing in the palace ; and they expect to he 
handsomely rewarded, if not to be made pensioners 
br life, jiraongst these (reter Quince^ i s superioi ' 
to the. (n.hfj 8 in position and education. He is tht 
general mauler of the interlude, assigning to tht 
others tKeir parts and regulating the procedure. Ht 
has something of original ability ; for while the otherf 
can but act the parts which they have conned, he is » 
poet and can write a ballad as required. The supreme 
c haracter of t he company however is the weaver, © 
/liolas^^ and he takes rank among Shakespeare’js 
cbmTc'ln^tep-pieces. He has the best person and tb ej 
best wit an d the best voice among the handicrafts- 
man nf tht^ city So the others admit iu his absence as\ 
if they accepted his own estimate of himself. And in his 
presence, where flattery is needed, he is described as 
4iweet"faoed, proper, lovely and gentlemanlike. He 
is the soul of the company and without him they could 
not have the assurance to proceed. But the name 
Bully Bottom is a truer revelation of his character. 
^8 diatin^uisliii^iy ^ char^ teri s ti c is th at j 
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or condole as a lover, to or to- 

r<^r aiS^lion. And he will dress himself up in any 
sfiowy appearance, with beard and boots and ribbons 
and all the paraphernalia of the stai^e. The inim - 
itable bjnndering in speech, the burlesque parody 
o F?yram us, the prompt resurrection to speak or to 
dance, the indomitable assurance that carnets him 
along equally before clowns or lords — these, not to 
speak of the ass-head episode with its new sights and 
tastes and pleasures, make up a character which in 
the sphere of lower comedy could not well be sur- 
passed. Whether we regard this portion of the play 
as a caricature of well-known individuals or not, it 
is manifestly a sketch, a semi-satirical sketch, of some 
of the ruder companies, of some of the less skilled 
and more pre&uihptuous players, if not playwrights, 
of the time. And indirec%it 

^ntatored jptfires.t that even common, tradggffliep,,ip 
the ^L^s of Elizabeth took in the^-tric^a] per|ormanoes. 
TEaT^eir minds are^ prosaic, matter-of-fact, un- 
i m^mative *; that they provide material representa- 
tions of wall and mdonligKt and tlie^ffier properties of 
the play ; and that they are highly deligtteiJ with 
thuit^ bWn grotesque performance is no surprise to us. 
Iinnakrag themselves ridiculous they but supply the 
spectator with intervals of harmless laughter. 

(3) When Shakespeare speaks of poets as giving to 
' airy nothing a local habitation and a name,’ he must 
be thinking of his own creation of fairy land. 
came at * the proper time to immortalise in verse the 
ancient belief in elves. The great Elizabethan move- 
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ment of mind, of which Shakespeare in his adolescence 
saw and felt the prime, was inspired at the commence* 
ment by the spirit of adventure and romance, though 
it culminated in a rational philosophy and the founda- 
tions of science. Witchcraft remained all thi^)ugh the 
epoch a general belief which even the learned coun- 
tenanced. But the notions of fairy ringlets and the 
pranks of llobin Good-fellow were probably already 
confined to the simple and the uneducated. Chaucer 
two centuries before laughs at them as disappearing 
before the ubiquitous monks. But as lingering me- 
morials of an interesting past they were calculated to 
afford merriment to the brisk audiences that thronged 
the theatres. And it was Shakespeare^s advantage as 
one sprung from the common people that he was famil- 
iar with the materials out of which his genius could 
frame a poetic fabric of fairy land. In framing this 
fabric and perpetuating the memory of these beliefs 
he has so emphasised the brighter elements and sn 
irradiated his shadowy world with fancy that stories 
of fairy land are the delight of childhood and a re- 
laxation of the wisest in their moods of leisure or 
inq^ginative mirth. 

The elves, as in early English they are called, were* 
creations chiefly of the Norse imagination and cor- 
respond to the nymphs, genii, demons and kindred 
spirits of classical mythology. The name fairy comes 
from the Jiterature of romance and is a concrete appli- 
cation of the abstract noun (originally a tri-syllable 
and meaning ' enchantment') derived from the original 
flubstotiy^ This fay ^is etymologically the Latin 
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fatuMy fate, being directly derived from the Low Lat. 
fata which meant amongst the vulgar a goddess of des- 
tiny and was applied in Gaul to similar goddesses or 
women of Celtic superstition. These foes (as later by 
ordinary •philological change they were called) were 
identified when the Romance literature expanded, with 
the Teutonic or Scandinavian elves. For a time the 
terms ‘ elf ^ and ‘ fay ^ seem to have been respectively 
masculine and feminine. But gradually they be- 
came synonymous descriptions of a vast and varied 
group of imaginary beings. Jn popular belief they 
were constantly associated with manifold experiences 
of domestic life. 

As handled by Shakespeare they constitute a king- 
dom of their own with gradations of ranks and services. 
In their physical representation they are of varying 
sizes according to their rank or importance; some of 
them such as Mote being too small tor observation, while 
mustard-seed, pease-blossom, cowslip are names that 
may be taken as illustrative desbriptions. But fairies, 
like all spiritual creatures, may change their size or 
shape at pleasure. Puck can appear in a dozen forms, 
or imitate any kind of voice ; and Titania when she 
sleeps amongst her flowers robed in the cast-off skin 
of a snake must be a much tinier and gentler lady 
than when, expanded with pride, she winds the 
Athenian weaver in her arms. Not only do they 
change size or shape, bat like other spirits t hey ca n 
be^me inywble ; as is Oberon through much of this 
^ay. Mankind, in whom they take so much of corious 
name ih'flMflbMtm frbto the 
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lower auiraalei^ humau mortals. Birth and de^ith are^ 
to them things ; and in connection with the 

former they give gracious assistance. Similarly |hgy 
attend at marriages to wish the couples domestip 
iTiey themselves are creatures of every age, living in 
immortaliry. In this play they are connected with 
the Amazons and heroes of antiquity, while they take 
part in domestic doings in England. Time and spi»ce 
have new meanings tor the fairies. They can move 
with inconceivable velocity and compass the earth 
in a day or an hour. While in a sense omnipresent 
or prompt to appear anywhere they have their special 
home on an Indian mountain range and are most 
familiar with the fragrant East, They appear in the 
twilight or the moonlight and at sunrise vanish with 
the darkness. They take delight in flowers and per- 
fumes, in butterflies and insect beauty and in all the 
lighter sensuous charm of our world. „ Xhey. have 
their favourite resorts by stream or fount or sea-shore, 
in grove or glade or meadow ; and especially where 
green orbs mark the scene of their midnight dances. 
In their plenitude of pride they claim a sort of 
sovereignty over nature; and thus Titania supposes 
that the summer waits upou her when it blooms 
magnificently, and that winds and storms arise in 
consequence of her quarrel with her lord. In the 
centre of the forest at dead of night they hold their 
gorgeous revels and the air rings with fairy musio. 
But woe to the intruder on their privacy. By their 
stamp they can shake the earth : or by their magic 
they oan metamorphose a human head. 
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dreamland. Oberon has a vision of cupids and queens ; 
Titania has a vision of beauty which disenchanted she 
knows to be of hideousness ; Bottom has had an un- 
utterable dream, a most rare vision, an everlasting? 
memory ; lovers awake from delusive dreams to betray* 
or be betrayed and hearts are torn by revelations of 
unheard-of fickleness. In all this creation and con- 
fusion the fairies are the intermediaries. The mis- 
chief-maker Puck it is that has harassed the loves and 
tlie lives of the loving couples, and made merry over 
their misfortunes ; he too it is that has read the soul 
of Bottom and found for him the fitting coronet. But 
Oberon is of a gentler disposition and is a friend of 
mortals. According to his will fairies not only rectify 
their own misdoings, but they also rectify wrongs in 
which they have had no share. They secure that in 
the end all is peace and that the happy lovers enter 
auspiciously on their married life. The marvellous 
imagination of Shakespeare has without any indication 
of incongruity wrought into a unity of harmonious 
action these strangely separate elements. And so at 
the close we awake as from gay and dazzling visions 
painted on a tissue of dreams. All doubts and fears 
are forgotten ; merriment rings in our ears ; fragrant 
memories of flowery banks, of odorous wreaths, of 
brilliant lustre, of music and dancing and strange 
enchantment abide. The brilliant phantasmagoria we 
know to be a dream. And we reflect that in dreams 
‘—the dreams of the spring-tide of an innocent life— 
there comes to ns much of the truth of life ; that there 
are in life elements of mystery which we can never 
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fully fathom and to much of which their very com- 
monness blinds ns ; that there are in heaven and earth 
if not fairies at least more things than are dreamt of 
in our philosophies. So that if fairies are but as shad- 
ows wo may (with the consent of Theseus) use our 
imaginations to amend them into substances. And so 
we regard our drama as a dream in which is gathered 
much of the reality of life, even as life is a reality in 
which there is much of moonshine and dreaming. For 
does not our poet who knew life so well tell us that 
while players are shadows, life itself is but a “ walk- 
ing shadow ” ; or again that we are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and that our little life is rounded with 
a sleep. And yet man is ^ noble in reason ^ and 
infinite in faculty;^ and ‘there is a divinity that 
shapes ’ his ends. 

'(’he name Oberou (Fr. Auheron) is supposed to be a Latin- 
ised or GalUcised form ot the German Albrich or Alberich, 
literally meaning ejf_kjjag (alpe being a variety of elf and 
rich being akin to our suffix -nc). This name apf)eara in the 
German epic the Nihelurigen lied. In Chaucer the king of the 
fairies receives a classical name, Pluto ; but Oberon frequently 
appears in the Komaiice, or later medieval, literature. He is 
described as a dwarf' and was believed to be about three feet 
high, with crooked shoulders. One account (for the historical 
sense was asleep) makes him the sou of Julius Ceesar and 
Morgan do Fay. A more musically pompous lineage is given 
by Spenser (Fo-iry Queen, II. X. 72—76). Frwnefch^os createda 
man whom he named Fife* tho father of alleltin kin4i He ii[i the 
gardens of Adonia found an angelic creature whom he ci^ljled 
apd. who the nmther of all fairies. From them 
sprang princes who ruled in India and America and who 
founded Oleopolifl (London); Elfin, Elfinan, ElfiUne, Elfinell, 
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Elfanfc, Elfar, Elfinor and others, many of whom were great 
in civil and martial affairs. Finally — 

A fter all these Elficleos did reign 
The wise Elficleos in great majesly, 

Who mightily that sceptre did sustain 
And with rich sjwils and famous victory 
Did high advance the crown of fa-e-ry. 

He left two sons, of which fair Elferon 
The eldest brother did untimely die ; 

Whose empty place the mighty Oberon 
Doubly supplied in spousal and dominion. 

This was published in 1590 and was undoubtedly read by 
Shakespeare. And although Spenser’s Komance and Shake- 
speare’s Dream belong to different regions of literature, it is 
allowable to believe that the latter derived from the former 
something of the allegorical, ethical and imaginative elements 
that lie embedded beneath its surface. 

Puck, who in this play is 0 heron's jester and henchman, is 
chiefly created from Robin Good-fellow, the domestic sprite 
of popular belief ; but with the functions of Robin Good-fellow 
are combined those of other fairies — the hobgoblin, the Will 
of the wisp, the incubus or nightmare (who was Robin’s 
cousin). Belief in such characters was probably kept alive by 
tricks of personation. Out of these materials Shakespeare 
has created a new figure. Protean in shape, swift as the 
lightning, riotous in mischief and triumphant in magical 
power. 

Titauia, the queen, in accordance with the classic frame- 
work of the story, receives a classic name, used in Ovid as an 
epithet of Diana. And indeed the fairy queen had already 
been identified with Diana; while in Ohaticer she is Pro- 
flerpine (which was recognised as another name of the triple 
goddess). Shakespeare’s Titania however does not derive her 
characteristics from the chaste goddess of hunting, or the 
queen of the under-world, or the moon riding in the heavens. 
The moon indeed she reverences, and she follows Hec-ate’s team. 
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'but in the same sense in which all fairies do. In Spemer the 
fairy queen is Tanaquill (who succeeded to the empii^ of 
Oberon) or Gloriana (which in another interpretation means 
Qaeeii Elizabeth). Titania is the delicate and delightful crea- 
tion of Shakespeare. The popular name of the queen of the 
fairies was Mab. In Uomeo and Juliet she is recognised as 
the bringer of dreams. Romeo tells Mercutio that he has 
dreamt a dream ; to which his friend replies (the passage may 
be read as completing Shakespeare's portraiture of fairy life)— • 
(J then I see (^ueen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners legs 
The cover, of the wings of grass-hoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love; 
O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies 
straight ; 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O’er ladies’ lips who straight on kisses dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 

' Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are ; 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
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And sometiroes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep 
Then dreams he of another benefice ; 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambiiscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes; 
And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night, 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 


Bearing on the speeches and sentiments of the 
play the most distinctive critical question is the exist- 
ence or non-exifit-ence of allegorical intention. In an 
ordinary play we do not look for allegory, but this 
is not an ordinary play. Literature from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century was full of allegory ; 
either in the normal form of double meaning or in 
the methods of abstraction and personification. The 
English Moralities were characterised by personified 
abstractions and ethical designs. Sipenaer^sFairy Queen^ 
the Elizabethan masterpiece of narrative poetiy, is 
essentially allegorical. Double or treble meanings per- 
tain to the general design and also to particular parts. 
It is therefore inherently probable that Shakespeare, 
writing a poetical drama (like Milton writing a poet- 
ical masque), should in allegorical forms interweave 
lessons of morality or conceptions of fanciful beauty. 
In the Midsummer^Night^s Dream such may be sought 
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either in a mystic conception of the Fairies, or in the 
symbolism of the herbs with their magic juices* In 
addition to these there is a particular question re- 
garding what is known as Oberon^s Vision (II. i, 
148 — 168). It is obvious that the fair Vestal-queen is 
an allusion to Elizabeth ; and this being accepted as a 
nucleus, other concealed references are easily imagined. 
Thus in last century Warburcon submitted that the 
Mermaid (i.e. Siren) was Mary, the contemporary 
queen of Soots, and that the stars bending to hear 
her music constituted an image of the English noble- 
men that were captivated by her charms. We find 
in Shakespeare^s works of the same date analogous 
references to the stars with and without personal 
applications (see Homeo and Juliet, 1. ii. 25 ; Lucrece 
st. 218.) And we may suppose that Shakespeare 
meant the application to be made or not according to 
the reader’s pleasure. In this century Halpin (1843) 
concentrated attention on a totally different applica- 
tion. Regarding Elizabeth as the vestal he identified 
Cupid with the Earl of Leicester who was a suitor of 
the queen. In the Entertainments which ho celebrated 
at Kenilworth (1575) in Elizabeth’s honour, it was 
found that there were representations both of a mer- 
maid and of a dolphin. Here then were materials for 
this image apart from the queen of Soots and her hus- 
band the Dauphin of France. Shakespeare may have 
heard of, if he did not actually see, the grand per- 
formance. The force of the discovery is lessoned by 
4he knowledge that such things were familiar in the 
fiaasqiies of the time. Halpin^s chief endeavour was 
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to identify little western flower^' on whom 

Ciipid^s bolt fell when it missed the queen with 
another lady to whom Leicester made love. This is 
the crux of the interpretation. J’urple or sanguine 
flowers are feigned to have sprung from blood un- 
timely shed ; and thus from the blood of Adonis (F. 
and A,y 195) Shakespeare says, ‘‘ A purple flower 
sprung up, chequered with white ; and in the story of 
Leicester the fate of his first wife, Amy Robsart, might 
have been recalled, though that would have involved 
the difiiculty of blending in one picture elements of 
various dates. The image in the text however is of 
a white flower changed to purple, not a new flower 
created ; and this it is supposed is capable of a purely 
ethical interpretation, of innocence changed to guilt. 
Ou the whole we do not think that this fair colour 
of a flower which maidens love and fondly name can 
have been thought of as emblematic of evil, or that 
the ^ love’s wound ’ which has coloured it has any 
signification beyond the blameless pathos of life. It 
is possible enough that the poet drew the materials of 
his fancy from the lives of Elizabeth and Mary and 
Leicester, and their schemes or ambitions ; but to no 
single application does he commit himself. He revels- 
in his wealth of fancy, careless what interpretation 
we may choose, and he leaves us dazzled and de- 
lighted. Shakespeare himself was a Proteus whose 
ideas could take many and changing shapes, all of 
which might refuse to be bound or stereotyped. In? 
the words of Arnold’s great descriptive sonnet — 
Others abide our question ; thou art free ! 
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THE VERSE. 

Modern English Comedy is written in prose; the 
dramatist's aim being to furnish rapid and brilliant 
dialogue in terse, pointed, sparkling, epigrammatic 
sentences. Tragedy and the Historical Play, conse- 
quent on Marlowe’ s great success in 1587, are written 
in blank verse. These two methods or vehicles of 
expression are after the first decade of his life fully 
accepted by Shakespeare. But in his first plays he 
appropriates prose to his clowns, and for his normal 
style largely employs the earlier method of rhyme. 
Abundance of rhyme in a play is correctly recognised 
as a mark of early date ; but the argument is made 
ridiculous when it is assumed that every rhyming 
passage . in a later play is to be regarded as written 
early. A paramount consideration with the Elizabe- 
thans was variety. To prevent monotony, to awaken 
and sustain interest, blank and rhyming verse are 
made to alternate, the latter being preferentially used 
in the more emotional passages. 

In Shakespeare’s blank verse there is a continuous 
evolution or modification of manner. In his later 
plays lines with an eleventh syllable, or what is called 
a double (or feminine) ending, are increasingly nu- 
merous; overflow, or the running of one line into 
another without a stop or pause at the end, becomes 
frequent ; and in the latest plays elision or slurrinjg is 
often found. These points which have been so largely 
investigated as mechanical signs of date are in reality 
external or incidental indications of a change that 
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, may be described as the gradual attainment (chequered 
by occasional carelessness) of ease and mastery. In 
the primitive style the poet thinks in single lines ; 
each verse seems a separate effort of thought and a 
definite unit of metre. In the later style the poet 
thinks in sentences ; and these often end in the middle 
of the line. The sense, as Milton requires, becomes 

variously drawn out.'^ Occasional elisions and 
double-endings are a response to the instinct that 
seeks freedom and artful variety. 

The Midmmmer’'Nighf' s Dremn illustrates Shake- 
■speare^s early methods in respect of prose and the 
large use of rhyme. Its blank verse is somewhat in 
advance of the primitive type ; while certain passages 
show more freedom than pertains to the general style 
of the play, and even anticipate the mature. manner. 
The student may note III. ii. 192— 220 as a partial, 
and V. i. 1—20 as a more marked, advance. 

It is due to the poetical character of this play that 
it is further diversified in an unusual degree by lyric 
lines and measures. Especially tbe short four-beat 
line (of eight or seven syllables), in couplets or more 
rarely in quatrains, is employed as the ordinary form 
of Fairy speech. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON/^?:. 


TnJisi-us, Duke oi Athens. 
Bgeus, Father to Hermia. 
Lysander, y in love with 
Demetrius, j Hermia, 
Philostrate, Master of the 
Revels to Theseus. 

Quince, a Carpenter. 

Snug, a Joiner. 

Bottom, a Weaver. 

Flute, a Bellows-mender. 
Snout, a Tinker. 

Starveling, a Tailor. 
Hippolyta, Queen of the Ama- 
zons, betrothed to Theseus. 


Hermia, dau^^hter to Egeiis, 
in love with Lysander. 
Helena, in love with Deme- 
trius. 

Ore RON, King of the i’airies. 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies, 
Puck, or Robin Good-fellow. 


)-SEED, 3 


Fairies. 


Peas-blossom. 

Cobweb, 

Moth, 

Mustard-^ 

Other Fairies attending their 
King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseus and 
Hippolyta. 


SOEJS ^ E — Athens and a Wood near it. 
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ACT 1. 

Scene I. — Atheab. A Koom in the Palace of Theseus. 
Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostbatk, and 
Attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days brin^ in 
Another moon : but, 0, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 

Long withering out a young r.^y^nue. 

Four dnys will quickly steep themselves in 
nights ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 

And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 10 

Of our solemnities. 

Tht. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 

Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth : 
Turnjaelaujc]i)p]y forth to fuaaerals ; ^ 

QQwpanioii is not for .our pomp.-'i 

^ [Exit Philostrate. 
Hippolyta, I wooed thee with my sword, 

And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Enter Egbub, Hbrmia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 

Ege, Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 20s 
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The.^ Thanks, good Egeus : what’s the news with 
thee ? 

Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, ray daughter Hermia. — 

Stand forth, Demetrius : — My noble lord, 

This man hath my consent to marry her. — 

Stand forth, Lysander : — and, my gracious duke, 

This man hath witched the bosom of ray child. 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child; 

Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 30 
With faining voice, verses of faining love ; 

And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, — messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth ; 

With cunning hast thou filched my daughter’s heart, 
Turned her obedience, which is due to me, 

To stubborn harshness : — and, ray gracious duke, 

Be it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 40 

i beg the ancient privilege of Athens, — 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 

Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in that case. 

The, What say you, Hermia ? be advised, fair 
maid. 

To you your father should be as a god ; 

One that composed your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 50 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. — 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is ; 

But in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 
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The other must be held the worthier. ^ 

Her. 1 woujd^m^ father looked but with mv ejes U 
The. fialiTier your eyes must with his judgment 
look. 

Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am tnade bold, 

Nor how it may concern my modesty, 60 

In such a presence here, to plend my thoughts ; 

But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 70* 

For aye to be in shady cloister mewed. 

To live a barreu sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
rThrice blessed they that master so their. bJood, 
iTcilffi-dergo such" maidep pilgrimage ; 

HuF earthlier-Xig-ppy jlistilled 

iThanTtliat which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
tCraws, lives, and dies in single blessedness.^"’ 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord. 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 80 

Unto his lordship whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause ; and by the next new 
moon, — 

The sealing-day betwixt my love and me 
For everlasting bond of fellowship, — 

Upon that day, either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father’s will ; 

Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest 
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For aye austerity and single life. 90 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ; — and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to rny certain right. 

Lys7’' Yo\i have her father’s love, Demetrius ; 

Let me have Hermia’s ; do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love, 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 

And she is mine, and all my right of her 
1 do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lgs. I am, my lord, as well derived as he, 

As well possessed ; my love is more than his ; 100 

My fortunes every way as fairly ranked — 

If not with vantage -as Demetrius’ ; 

And, which is more than all those boasts can be, 

1 am beloved of beauteous Hermia. 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius, Fll avouch it to his h ead, f i' v s 
Made love to Nedar’s daughter^ Helena, 

And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes. 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 1 10 

The. I must confess, that I have heard so much. 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs. 

My mind did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

1 have some private schoo ling for you both. — 

For you, fair Hermia, TodE you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will. 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up — 

Which by no means we may extenuate — 120 

To death, or to a vow of single life. — 

Come, my Hippolyta ; what cheer, my love ? — 
Demetrius and Egeus, go along : 

I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial, and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
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With duty and desire we follow you. 

[Enennt Thes., Hip., Ege., Dbm., aiid Train, 

Lijb. How now, my love ? Why is your cheek so pale ? 
How chance the rose$ there do fade so fast ? 

' Hfr. Belike for want of rain^ which I could well 
'B eteem them from the tempest^ pFinine‘¥y6’§7 131 

4x aught that ever Tcoiitd^read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The iave aevpr did run smooth ; 

But, either it was different m blaod, 

Efr. 0 cross ! too high to be enthralhd to low !— 
Ll/s. Or else misgraffed m respect of years, * 

Her 0 spite ! too old to be engaged to young !— " 
L]/s. Or else it stood upon the choice of Jriends, 
Eir. O hell ’ to choose love by another's eyS !— • 
Ll/s. Or, if there were a sympathy m choice, 141 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 

Making it mom entary as a sound, 

Hwitt as a shaJow^short as any dream, 

Brigf as t he ligh tamg in the^llied night. 

That, in a'spTe^pinfolds botETieaven and earth. 

And ere a m^'hath jpoffiST to say, — ^ Behold 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

§0 quick bright thinga.i(^pg^e-.t9^9onfw^ \ . 

iSfr. If then true lovers have oeen ever crosseq, 
It jtands aa“ati ed^Tn-de^iny : i 151 

TFen let us teacC our frial patience, 

Because it is a customary cross, 

As due to love as thoughts, and dreams, and siffha. 
Wishes, and tears, poor Pancy!s followers. , 

Ly^. A good persuasion: therefore, hear me, 
Hermia. 

1 have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child ; 

And she respects me as her only son. 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues j 160 
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There, gentle Hermia, may 1 marry thee ; 

And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me, then, 

Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow night. 

And in the wood, a league without the town, 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, “ 

Thire will I stay for thee. 

•Her. My good Lysaiider ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow 

By his best arrow with the golden head ; 70 

By the sim^icity of Venus' doVes ; 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves ; 

And by that fire which burned the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women spoke ; 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

L]fs. Keep promise, love. — Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. Cod speed fair Helena ! Whither away ? 180 
Eel. Call you me fair ? that fair, again unsay. 

0. happy fair ! *, 

Yopr.fiiyes are lode-stars, and your tongue's sweet 
air 

Morp tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching : O, were favour^ 

Yours would 1 catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 

My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being hated, ' 190 
The rest I'd give to be^you transIated.^^'jV'H^ 

O, teach me how you look, and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 
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Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hel. 0, that your frowns would teach my smiles 
such skill ! 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hel. 0, that my prayers could such affection 
move ! 

Her. The more 1 hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. % 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 200 
Hel. None, but your beauty : would that f ault 
were mine ! ^ 

Her. Take comfort : he no more shall see my 
face ; 

Lysander and myself will Hy this place. 

Before the time..! did Lysjmder see, 
gee.iped Athene as a paradise to me : , 

l^then^ jiyliat graces in my love do dwell,/*vM 
Tnat he hath tijrned aJieaveiTinto a hell ! ' A 
L?/s. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 210 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, — 

A time that lovers^ flights doth still conceal — 
Through Athens’ gates have we devised to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie. 

Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet. 

There my Lysander and myself shall meet ; 

And thence, from Athens turn away our eyes. 

To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet playfellow : pray thou for us, 220 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! — 

Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sipit 
From lovers’-lood, till morrow (feepliiidnight. 

LysT^ I will, my Hermia. [Exit Herm.] — Helena, 
adieu : 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! [Exit. 
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Bel. How happy some o’er other som e can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she ; 

But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 

He will not know what all but he do know ; 

And as he errs, doting on Hermia’s eyes, 230 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity^ 

Love can tran^bie to form and dignity 
LbveTooJ^: pOit witb the but with the mind^ 

And tlierefore is winged Cupid painted blind : 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgment taste ; 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 

And therefore is Love said to be a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 240 
So the boy Love is perjured every where ; 

F or e re Demetrius looked on Hermia’s eyne, 
■He lTa iled down oaths that he was only mine ; 
Arrirwhen this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt.— 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight ; 

Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, "‘250 

To have his sight thither and back again^ 

Scene II. — Athens. A Room in Quince’s House. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Quin. Is all our company here f 
Bot. You were best to call them generally, man 
by man, according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our 
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interlude before the duke and the duchess on his 
wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on \ then read the names of the actors ; and so 
grow to a point. 10 

Quin. Marry, our play is — The most lamentable 
‘^cdmedyjand most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby, 
Bot. ’ A very good piece of work, I assure you, and 
a merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your 
.actors by the scroll. — Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom the 
weaver. 

But, Heady, Name what part I am for, and 
proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? r 
Quin. A lover, that kills himself most ^allantly^ 
tor love 20 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true per- 
forming of it : if I do it, let the audience look to^.^ 
their eyes ; 1 will move storms ; I will condole in ^ ‘ 
•some measure. To the rest yet ; my chief^Gnmour * 
i^^for a^ tyrant : I*'couTd‘pTay ‘Ercles rarMy^or a part ^ 
to tear a cat in, to make all split. 

“ The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates; 80 

And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far. 

And make and mar 
The foolish Fates.” 


This was lofty. — Now name the rest of the players. — 
This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein ; a lover is more 
condoling, 

Qmn. Francis Flute the bellows-mender. 

Mu. Here, Peter Quince. 
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Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 40 

Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Mu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I 
have a beard coming. 

Quin. ThaPs all one. You shall play it in a mask, 
and you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
too. ni speak in a monstrous little voice : — 

Thisne, Thisne,” — Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear f 
thy Thisby dear, and lady dear \” 50 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus -and, 
Flute, you Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Kobin Starveling the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play ^Phisby^s 
mother. — Tom Snout the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’s father ; myself Thisby ’s 
father. — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion^s part : — and, 
I hope, here is a play fitted. 60 

Snug. Have you the lion^s part written ? pray you, 
if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Q^iin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : T will roar, that 
I will do any man’s heart good to hear me ; 1 will roar, 
that I will make the duke say, ‘Let him roar again, 
let him roar again.’ 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would 
shriek ; and that were enough to hang us all. 70 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
discretion but to hang us : but I will agfi^ravate my 
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J will rw yAtt as geuuy m A ny augfe^inia 
(Ska.; I wiI l,mar.. yQU an "t were my 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus : — ^foi 
^ Pyramus is a sweet- laced man, — a pro per man, as one 
shall see in a summer’s day, — a mostlbvely, gentleman- 
like man : — therefore, you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, T will undertake it. What beard were 
J best to play it in ? - ^ ^ ^ "" ^€2 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will dischar g e it in either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in- grain 
beard, or your French-^own-colour beard, your 
perfect yellow. 87 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-faced. — But, masters, 
here are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con them by to-mortow night, 
and meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moonlight ; there will we rehearse, for if we 
meet in the city, we shall be dodged with company, 
and our devices known. In the meantime I will draw 
A- bill of prqperti^^ such as our play wants. I pray 
you, fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely and courageously. Take pains ; be 
‘ perfect ; adieu. 100 

Quin. At the duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough ; hold, or cut bow-strings. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene I, — A Wood near Athens. 

Enter j from opposite sides, a Fairy and T’uck. 

Pnch. How now, spirit, whither wander you ? 

Fai, Over hill, over dale, 

Thoroug'h bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do w'ander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 10 

In their gold coats spots you see, — 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours ; 

I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Farewell, thou lob }of spirits ; I’ll be gone : 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

PtLch, The king doth keep his revels here to- 
night : 

Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 20 

Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king • 

She never had so sweet a c haugeli ng ; a ' 

And jealous Oberon woulJTia^ the child 
'Knight of his train, to^trace the forests wild ; 

^But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 

Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy ; 
And now they never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen, 

do their elves, Jor fear, BO 

CreeP.mto acqm.i3iwps and hide them there. 
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Fai» Either I mistake your shape and makings 
quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin (lood-tellow Are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn 
And sometime make tlie drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 40 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Puck. [Fairy], thou speak’sf aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of tlie night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

Yfhen I e. fat and bean-fed horse beguile 
Neighing in likeness of a silly foal ; 

An a sometime lurk I in a gqssip^ s bowl, 

In very likeness of a ^ 

And .when she drinks, Hgainstll^V tips I bob, 

And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 50 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 

Sometime for three-footstool mistaketh me, 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 

And ^tailoF cries, and falls into a cough, - ^ < 

And the whole quire hold their hips and laugh 
And waxen in their mirth and neeze and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted tliere. — 

But room [now], fairy : here comes Oberon. 

Fai. And here ray mistress. — Would that he were 
gone ! 

Enter j from one side, Oberon with his Train, and from 
the other, Tiiania with hers. 

Ohe, 111 met by moonlight, proud Titania. 60 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon ! Fairy, skip hence: 

1 have forsworn his bed and company. 
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Ohe. Tarry, rash wanton. Am not I thy lord ? 

Tita. Then I must be thy lady : but I know 
When thou hast stolen away from fairy land 
And in the shape of Corin sat h]] day, 

Playing on pipes of corn and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 

Come from the farthest steep of India, 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 70 

Your buskined mistress and your warrior love, 

To Theseus must be wedded ? and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Ohe. How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
illance at my credit with Hippolyta, 

Showing I know thy love to Theseus ? 

Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
Prom Perigenia, whom he ravished ? 

And make him with fair Hilgle break his faith, 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa y 80 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summePs spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook. 

Or in the»beached margin of the sea, . 

To dance ^ u^ ringlets to the whistling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore*the winds, piping to us in vain. 

As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea , 

Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river made so proud, 

That they have overborne tlieir continents ; 

The ox hath therefore stretchedTTis yoke in vain, 

The ploughman lost his ^weat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard : 

The fold stands empty in the drowned^field, 

And crows are fatted with the ipurrainiock ; ^ 

^he jpine men’s morris is filled up with mud ; 

“And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
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For lack of tread are undistinpfiiisliable : 

The liutnan raortah want their winter cheer 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest ; 

Therefore the moon, tl»e governess of floods, 

Pale m her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound : 

.And thorough this distemperature we see 
Tlie seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hierns’ chin and icy crown 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 110 

Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the mazed world, 

By their increase, now knows not wln'cli is which. 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dibseiisiun ; 

We are tbep%pTOi:>ti5 «nd original. 

irrDo you amend it, then ; it lies in yon. 

Why sliould Titania cross her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy» 120 

To be my bench man. 

Tit a. Set your heart at rest, 

'I’he fairy ]and buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a votress ol my order : 

And, in the spicedTmiiHii air, by night, 

Full often hath she gossified by my side, 

And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 

Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 

When we have laughed to see the sails cdnceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 130 
Following, — her womb then rich with my young 
squire — 

Would imitate, and Sail upon the land 
To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 

XXIV 2 
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Bat she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And for her sake I do rear up her boy, 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Ohe. How long within this wood intend you stay ? 
Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus^ wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 140 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 

If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Ohe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita Not for thy fairy kingdom. — Fairies, away ! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

[Ecfit Titan 1 A, with her Train. 
Ohe. Well, go thy way: thou shalt not from ' ’ 
grove 

Till I torment thee for this injury. — 

My gentle Puck, come hither : thou remembrest 
♦Since once I sat upon a promontory. 

And. heard a .mermaid on., a dolphin^s back 150 

lJjitm»g-««oh.d.ulcet and harrannious breath, 

That tjie rude sea civil at her song, 

And certain stars fcno^ madly from their spheres - 
To hear the sea-tnaid^s music. I-** - 
Pitch. I remember. 


Ohe. That very time I saw — but thou could’st not — 
Flying betweenThe cold moon and the earth, 

Gupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 160 

But I might see young Cupid\s fiery shaft 


Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 
And the imperial votress passed on, 


Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western fiower, . . ^ 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound^ 
A'lid'maideng nail it Love-itfldlenesg, 
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Fetch me that llower , the herb f showed tuee uuee ; 
The ]uice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, .170 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. ^ 

Piuh. ril put a girdle round about the 
In forty minutes. [EdcitJ' 

Ohe. Having once this juice, 

I’ll watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 

The next thini( when she waking looks upon — 

Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 180 

On meodling monkey, or on busy ape — 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 

And eie I take this charm off from her sight — 

As I can take it with another herb — 

I’ll make her render up her page to me. 

But who comes here ^ I am invisible ; w 
And I will overhear their conference. 


^ Enf(r Demetrius, Helena follomng 

Dtm. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia ? 

The one I’ll stay, the other stayeth me. 190 

Thou told’st me they were stolen into this wood ; 

W L apd wood within this wood ^ 
cpnpot meet my Hermia 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You drpw me,^23^ hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Trtrue a a steel . leave you your 
IpiiXl aha ll havAoia^powar to follow you. /F 
Bern, Do I entice you ? do I speak you fair ? 

Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 200 

Tell you I do not nor I cannot love you ? 

Eeh And even for that do 1 love you the more. 
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1 am yo ur spam el ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you heat me, I wHT fS-^^n ou you : 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
N'eglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worser place can I beg m your love, — 

And yet a place of hiirh respect with me, — 

Than to be used as you use your dog 210 

Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my 
spirit, 

For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And 1 am sick when I look not on you. ^ 
Devi You do impeach your modesty too miieF'' 

To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; » 

To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of a desert place \ 

With the rich worth of your virginity. , 

Eel. Youi virtue is my privilege : lor that 220 
It IS not night when I do see your face, 

Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 

For you, in my respect, are all the world. 

Then how can it be said I am alone, 

When all tiie world is here to look on me ? 

Devi, ril run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 
Ajid leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Eel The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Bun when you will, the story shall be changed, — 230 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase; ^ 

The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind ^ ^ 
Malles speed to catch the tiger. Bootless speed, 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies ! 

I win not stay thy questions : let me go ; 

Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
JBut I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Eel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field. 
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You do me mischief. Fie. Demetrius ! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex, 240 

We cannot Eght for love, as men may do ; 

We should be wooed, and were not made to 
ril follow thee, and make a heaven of hell,^ 

To die upon the hand I love so well. 

[Eirennt Demetrius and Helena. 
()hf\ Pare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this 
grove, 

Thou shalt Hy him, and he shall seek thy love. 
Re-enter Puck. 

Hast tliou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 
Pack. Ay, there it is. 

Ohe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 250 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 

'Phere sleeps Tifania, sometime of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight 
And there the snake throws her enamelled skin. 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 

And with the juice of this FlI streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove. 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 260 

With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it, when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Bftect it with some care, that he may prove 
More fond on her than she upon her love. 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck, Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

' [Eimt^nL 
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Scene IL — Another part of the Wood. 

Enter Titania, u'ith her Train, 

Tita. Come, now a roundel and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 

Some, war with rere-mice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats; and some, keep 
back 

The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

Fairies’ Song. 

1, Fai, You spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 10 

Newts and blind-w<jrms, do no wrong, 

Come not near our fairy queen.^ 

Chorus, «. *■' 

Philomel, with melody ^ 

Sing in our sweet lullaby.; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby 
Never harm. 

Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

II. 

Fai. Weaving spiders, come not here ; 20 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ! 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm nor snail do no offence. 

Chorus. 

Philomel, with melody, &c. 

1. Fai. Hence, away ! now all is well. 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairm. Titania sleep, 
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Enter Oberon, and squeezes the fewer on 
Titania^s eyelids. 

Ohe. What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 

Do(it for thy true-love take; 

Love, andlangui^ for his sake : 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 30 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak'st, it is thy dear : 

Wake when some vile thing is near. [^Exit. 

Elder Lysander and Hermia. 

Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood ; 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot our way : 

We^ll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 

And tarry for thejjomfort of the day. 

Her. Be it so, Lysander : find yon out a bed; 

For I upon this bank will rest my head. 40- 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander; for my sake, my 
dear. 

Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. 0, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence f 
Love takes the meaning in love’s conference. 

I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit. 

So that but one heart we can make of it : 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 

So then, two bosoms and a single troth. 50 

Then by your side no bed-room me deny, 

For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily : — 

Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 

But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
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Lie furth*^r off, iu Imman modesty : 

Such separation hs may well be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 

So far be distant ; and i^ood night, sweet friend ; bO 
Thy love neVr alter till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys. Amen, Amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 

And then end life when I end loyalty ! 

Here is my bed : sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Eer. With halt that wish the wisher’s eyes be 
pressed ! [ They sWp. 

Enter Puck. 

Purfc. Through the forest have I gone, 

But Athenian found I none. 

On who<e eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force iu stirring love. — 

Night and silence ! Who is here? 70 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 

This IS he, my master said 
Despised the Athenian maid; 

And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 

On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty «oul ! she durst not He 
Near this lack-love, this kill-courtesy. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 

When thou wak’st, let love iorHid 80 

iileep his seat on thy eyelid : 

8o awake when Ism gone ; 

For 1 must now to Oberou. [Exit, 

Enter Demetrius and Hklkna, running. 

Eel, Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. 

Eel. 0, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not so. 
Dem. Stay, on thy peril : I alone will go. [ExU. 
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Eel. 0, I am out of breath in this fond chase ! 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoever she lies ; 90 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright ^ Not with salt tears ; 

If so, my eyes are oftener washed than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 

Fj^heasts that meet me run away for fear : 

Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked wnd dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne ? — 

But who IS here 't — Lysander ! on the ground ! 100 

Dead ? or asleep ? — I see no blood, no wound. — 
Lysander ! If you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. [Awakhig.] iVnd run through fire I will, for, 
thy sweet sake. 

Transparent Heleim ! Nature shows art, 

That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? 0, how fit a word 
Is that \ile 4iame^ to perish on my sword ! 

Eel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 

^hat though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what 
though ? 

Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. I IQ 
Lys. Content with Hermia ! No ; I do repent 
The tedious minutes 1 with her have spent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena no^ I love. 

Who will not change'^fiSvon for ufdove 
The will of man is by his reason swayed, 

A.nd reason says you are the worthier maid. 

Things growing season 

So being young, tdl now ripe not to reason , 

Anil touching now the point of human skill, 

K^easoh becomes the marshal to my will, ^ 

And leads me to your eyes ; where I oWlook 
Lpve’s stories written in love’s richest Book. 
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Eel. Wherefore was I to ^this keen mockery 
born ? 

When at your hands did I deserve this scorn ? 

Is ’t not enough, is ^t not enough, young man, 

'That I did never, no, nor never can, 

^ Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius^ eye, 

But you must flout my insufficiency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, — good sooth, you do, — 
In such disdainful manner me to woo 130 

But fare you well : perforce I must confess 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady of one man refused 
Should of another therefore be abused ’ 

Lyf*. She sees not Hermia. — Hermia, sleep thou 
there : 

And never rnay^st thou come Lysander near ! 

For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 

o?r as the berries that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 140 

So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, 

Of all be hated, but the most of me. 

And, all my powers, address your love and might 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight. \_Ejiit. 

Her. [Awaking.] Help me, Lysander, help me f 
do thy best, fli h, 

To pluck this crawling serpen ^t from my breast ! 

Ay me, for pity ! — what^Tdream was here ! 

‘Lysander, look how I do quake with fear. / 
Methought a serpent ate my heaffaway, 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. — 150 

Lysander ! what, removed ? Lysander ! lord < 

What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound ? no word ? 
Alack ! where are you ? speak, an if you hear ; 
Speak, of all loves ! I swoon almost with fear. 

No ? — then I well perceive you are not nigh : 

Either death or you Fll find immediately. [Eirit. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — The Wood. Titania lying asleep. 
Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Bat. Are we all met ? 

Quin, Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous con- 
venient place for our rehearsal. This green plot 
shall be our stage, this hawthorn-brake our tiring- 
house; and we will do it in action, as we will do it' 
before the duke. ^ 

Bof. Peter Quince, — 

Quin. What say’st thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of ^ Py ramus 
and Thisby,’ that will never please. First, Py ramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself, which the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that ^ ]2 

Snout. By ’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe, we must leave the killing out, when 

alii# 4^^ 

Jo/. Not a whit : I have a device to make all well, 
ite me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to ^ 
, we will do no harm with onr swords, anSTthat 
•arnus is not killed indeed ; and, for the more 
ter assurance, tell them that I, Pyramus, am not 
•am us, but Bottom, the weaver. This will put them 
of fear. 21 

luin. Well, we will have such a prologue, and it 
shall be written in eight and six. » 
ht. No, make it two more : let it be written in 
eight and eight. 

Houf. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 
Uar. I fear it, I promise you. 
ht. Masters, you ought to consider with your- 
^es : to bring in, — God shield us ! — a lion among 
es, is a most dreadful thing ; for there is^ not a 
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more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living ; and we 
ought to look to it. 31 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is 
nofc a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion^s neck ; and ho 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect^ — ^Ladies/ or, ^ Fair ladies; — I would 
wish you,’ — or, ‘ I would reque'^t you,’ — or, ‘ I would 
Entreat you, — not to fear, not to tremble : my life for 
yours. If you think T come hither as a liotl,"it~wer 0 
pity of ray life ; no, I am no such thing ; I am a man 
as other men are : ’ — and there, indeed, let him name 
his name, and tell them plainly he is Snug, the joiner.., 
Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things; — that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber; 
for, you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moon- 
light. 46 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our 
play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the almanac ; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine tha-t night. 50 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the 
great chamber-window, where we play, open ; and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say, becomes to disfigure, 
or to present, the person of Moonshine. — Then, there 
is another thing : we must have a wall in the great 
chamber ; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did 
talk through the chink of a wall. 

8mig. You can never bring in a wall. — What .say 
you, Bottom ? 60 

Bot. Some man or other must present Wall ; and 
let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall ; and let him 
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hold his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall 
Py ramus and Thisby whisper. 

Qum. If that may be, then all is well. Come, 
sit down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. 
Py ramus, you begin. When you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake ; — and so every one 
according to his cue. 70 

Enter Puck hekind. 

Puch. What hempen home-spuns have we swag- 
gering here. 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What, a play toward ? Til be an auditor ; \ 

An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus. — Thisby, stand forth. 

Pyr, ^ Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet,' — 
Quin. ^ Odours,' ^ odours.' 

Pyr . — ‘ Odours savours sweet ; 

So hath thy breath, my deare.st Thisby, dear. 

But, hark, a voice ! stay thou but here awhile, 80 
And by and by I will to thee appear.' [Exit. 

Puch. A stranger Pyramus than e'er played here. 

) [Exit. 

This. Must 1 speak now ? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you ; for you must under- 
stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, ant 
is to come again. 

This. ^ Most radiant^ Fjrami^s^^n^^^st lil y-whi te of 
hue, 

Of colour like the red ro^ on triumphant brier. 

Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, - - 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 90 
I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb.' 

Quin. ‘Ninus' tomb,' man. Why, you must not 
speak that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus. You 
speak all your part at once, cues and all. — Pyramus,^ 
enter : your cue is past ; it is ' never tire,'-; 
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Re-enter Puck, and Bottom, with an ass^s head. 
This. 0 ! — ^ As true as truest horse, that yet 
would never tire.^ 

Pyr. ‘ If I werejajr^ Thisby, I were only thine/ — 
Quin. Q monstrous ! 0 strange ! we are haunted — 
Pray masters ! — fly, masters ! — help ! 

[Exeunt Clowns. 

Puck. 1^11 follow you, Pll lead you about a 
round, 100 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier : 

Sometime a horse Pll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and 
burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

[Ecit. 

Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 
them to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

Sjiouf. 0 Bottom ! thou art changed ! what do 
I see on thee ? [Exit. 

Bot. What do you see ? you see an asshead of 
your own, do you ? 110 

V Re-enter Quince. 

}^^uin. Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art 
, translated. t i. ^ [Exit. 

Bot. I see their knavery. This is to make an 
ss of me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will 
-ot stir from this place, do what they can. I will 
walk up and down here, and I will sing, that they 
s-hall hear I am not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue. 

With orange- tawny bill ; 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill ; — 


120 
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Tltd. [Awokimj.] What angel wakes 'me from 
my flowery bed ? 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lari 
Th<K- plain -song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth ioarkl 
^ And dares not answer, nay ; — 
for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird ? who would give a bird the lie, though he cry 
^ cuckoo^ never so ? 

Tit a. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; 130 

So IS mine eye entliralled to thy shape ; 

, ^nd thy fair virtue^s force, perforce, doth move me 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot. Metliinks, mistre ss, you should have little 
reason for that : anoyetTto say the truth, reason and 
l ove -keep littl^ company together now-a-days : — the 
more the pity, that some honest neighbours will not 
make tliem friends. Nay, I can ^g l ee k upon occasion. 

Tifa. Thou art a^wise as thou art beautiful. 139' 

Bof. Not so, but if I had wit enough to 

get out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own 
turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go : 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. ^ 

1 am a spirit of no common rate, — I 

'Phe summer still dgth tend upon my state, — ^ ^ 

And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 
ril give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 

/\.nd they shall fetch thee^jgwels from the deep,' " 149 
And sing while thou oii^ress^ flowers dost sleep : , 

And 1 will purge thy mortaTgrossness so. 

That thou shalt like an air.y-Spint„gO. — . 
jL’ease-blossorn ! Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed ! 

Enter Four Fairies, 

Peas, Ready. 
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Coh. And 1. 

Moth. And I. 

And 1. 

AIL Where shall we go ? 

TUa. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman : 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 

Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries, 160 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 

The honey-bags steal Trom Ihe humble-bees, 

And for night- tnpers i?rop their waxen thighs 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm^s eye 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, - 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping oyewS. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him couitesies 

Peas. Hail, mortal ! 

Oo/.. Hail! 170 

Moth. Hail I 
Mus. Hail I 

Bot. I cry your worships mercy, heartily. — 1 be- 
seech youf worsliip^s name. 

Coh. CobweB. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb. If I cut my finger, I shall 
make bold with you. Four name, honest gentleman ? 

Peafi, Pease-blossom. 179 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress Squash, 

your mother, and to Master Peascod, your father, 
(rood Master Pease-blossom, I shall desire you of more^ 
acquaintance too. — Your name, I beseech you, sir ? 

Mu8. Mustard-seed. 

Bot. Good Master Mustard-seed, 1 know your 
"jjadbimce well : that same cowardly, giant-like ox- 
beef hath devoured many a gentleman of your house. 
I promise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire you more acquaintance, good 

Master Mustard-seed. 190 
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Tita. Come, wait upon him ; leaa xiim to 
^ bower. 

^rhe moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 

:;4nd when she weeps, weeps every little hawer,'^ 
iiamenting some enforced chastity. 

^le up my lovers tongue, bring him silently.[ Exeunt. 

Scene II . — Another Part of the Wood. 

Enter Oberon. 

Ohe. 1 wonder if Titania be awaked ; 

Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 

Which she must dote on in extremity. 

')[Iere comes my messenger. 

Enter Puck. 

; How now, mad spirit ? 

>What nigh t-rule now about this haunted grove ? - 
Pnclc". My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bower, ‘ 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A CTfiSLiiLpatsihes, rud e m echanig^jg^ ^ . 

That work for brea3~upon Athenian stalls, 10 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for jarreat Theseu s^ nuptial day. 

The shallowest thict^Sin of that barren sort. 

Who Pyramus presented, in their sport, 

Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake. 

When I did Eira at this advantage take ,* 

An ass^sjiowl I fixed on his head : 

Anon, his Thisby must be answered. 

And forth my mimic comes. When they him spy, * 
As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, V ^ 
Ipr ^ssetjpa iitSiickftM^ “^^7 sort, ^ 
ftiis'mg ana cawing at the gun^s report,” ' 

themselves, and madly sweep the sRy, 
atl his sight, away his fellows fly, 
jAnd. at our stamp, here o'er and o'er one falls ; - 
" XXIV 
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He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus 
strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong; 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

. Sopie, sleeves, — some, hats, — from yielders all things 
catch. 30 

1 led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there : 

When in that moment — so it came to pass — 

Titania waked, and straightway loved an ass. 

Ohe. This falls out better than I could devise. 

But hast thou yet latched the Athenian’s eyes i * ’ 
With the love-juice, as"! did bid thee do ‘r' 

Puck. 1 took him sleeping — that is finished too — 
And the Athenian woman by his side, 

That, when he waked, of force she must be eyed. 40 

Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Oil. Stand close; this is the same Athenian. 

Puck. Thisjs the woman ; but not tlij^ilie, niaii, 
De'iii. 0, why rebuke you him that loves yon so 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 

If thou hast slain liysander in his sleep, 
i Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day 50 

As he to me. Would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia? Pll believe as soon 
This whole earth may be bored, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease J 
Her brother’s noontide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot be but thou hast murdered him ; 

So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

Hem. So should the murderedlook, and so should I 
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Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty ; 
Yet you, the morderoF; look as brisrht“,"a«’eieaT, 6( 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What’s tins to rny Lysaiider ? where is he 
Ah, goodryemetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dern. 1 had rather give his carcass to rny hounds 
Her. Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou driv’st me past the 
bounds 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slnin him then ? 
Henceforth be never numbered among men ^ 

O, once tell tiue, tell true, e’en for my sake . 

Durst thou have looked upon him, being awake, 

And hast thou killed him sleeping ? 0 brave touch \ 7C 
,„Dould not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 

An adder did it ; for with, doubler tongue 
Than thine,, thou serpent, pever udder,stppg. 

D( ill. You spend } our passion on a misprised mood 
I am not gnilty of L} Sander’s blood ; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well 
Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore 
Her. A privilege, never to see me more. — 

And from thy hated presence part J so; 80 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Exit 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein 
^yUere, therefore, for a while I will remain. 

So sorrow’s Jieaviness,dot'b--i'e^vi^r g,C,Qw 

deth sorrqw qjvb 

W^icTjidw, ill some slight measure it will pay. v 
If for hfs^ifeier here I make seme stay/ fjUc.s' 

(}^r"'"What Ti^E'thou done? thou hast mistake^ 
rr quite, * 

And laid the love-juice on some true-love’s sight : 

Of thy misprision rnust perforce ensue 90 

trl^e-love turned, and not a false turned true. 4 
" ’Puch. Then fate overrules, that, one man holding* 
tpiik 
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A ccmfouDding oafcli on oath. 

Ohe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 

With sighs of love, that costs the fresh blood dear. 

By some illusion see thou bring her here : 

I’ll charm Jhis ejes a gain st she do appear, 

Puck, I go, I go^lobk how I go, — 100 

Swifter than arro,w from the Tartarus bow. [Exit, 
Ohe, Flower of this purple die, 

Hit with Cupid's archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye ! 

When his love he doth espy, 

Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. — 

When thou wak'st, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Pnck, Captain of our fairy band, IK) 

Helena is here at hand; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover’s fee. 

Shall we their fond jiag^ant see ? — 

Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 

Ohe, Stand aside : the noise they make 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once woo one, — 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me 1 20 
That befall preposterously. 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Lijh. Why should you think that I should woo in 
scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears : 

L^ook, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so born. 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
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How can these things in me seem scorn to you. 
Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true ? 

Eel. You do advance your canning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, 0 devilish-holy fr^,! ^ 
These vows are Hermia's: will you give^er o’er? 130 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales, 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 

Lys, I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

Eel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o’er. 
Lye Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. \_A%mhing,'\ 0 Helen, goddess, nymph, per- 
fect, divine ! 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ''' 

Crystal is muddy. 0, how ripe in show 
Thy bps, those kissing cherries, tempting grow > 140 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow. 
Fanned with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold’s! up thy hand. 0, let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Eel. 0 spite ! 0 hell ! I see, you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment : 

If you were civil and knew courtesy 
You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But you must join in souls to mock me too ? 150 

If jou were men, as men you are in show, * 

You, would not use a gentle lady so ; w 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 

When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 

You, tolih ftre rivals, and love Hermia ; 

And now both rivals/ to mock Helena : 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derision ! none of noble sort 
Would so offend a virgin, and extort 
A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 


160 
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Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not so; 

For you love Hermia ; this you know I know : 

And here, with all. good will, with all rny heart, 

In Hermia^s love I yield you up m\ part ; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath. 

Whom I do love, and will do till my death. 

Hel. did mockers wasta.more idle breath. 

Dem. Lysaiider, ket-p thy Hermia ; I will none : 

If e’er I loved her, all that love ih gone. 170 

. My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourned, 

^ And-YiOW tO’ Helen it is home returned, 

Tj^h^re to remain. 

Lyfi. Helen it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear. — 

Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Dark night that from the eye his function 
takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 

It pays the hearing double recompense. — 180 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press 
to go ? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my 
side ? 

Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let him bide, 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Why seek’st thou me ? could not this make thee know, 
The hate 1 bear thee made me leave thee so ? 190 

Her, You speak not as you think ; it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Ti n iiiitirv.iiilr“r^ii 
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Now 1 perceive they have conjoined all three 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 

Injurious Her mi h ! most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspired, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters^ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 200 

For parting us, — 0, is all forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We, Herrnia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate. So \ye g mw..tQgethAr. 

Ifike to a double cherry, seetDing parted, 

Hu^et a uiiipn in partition | 210 

T wo l ovely berries moulded fta,Qae,^tam ; 

So, with two seeming bpdii^^j but one heart ; 

Twi)-o£ fctie first, like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rend our ancient love asunder, 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 

It is not friendly, ’tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for ^t. 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am arnazM at your passionate words. 220 
I scorn you not : it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn. 

To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, — 

Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, — 

To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 

Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
!f(i her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 
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And tender me, forsooth, aifection, 230 

But by your setting on, by your consent ? 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate, 

But miserable most to love unloved ? 

This^you should pity,rather than despise. 

***Ser. I understand not what you mean by this. 

Eel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 

Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 

This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 240 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But, fare ye well : ’tis partly mine own fault, 

Which death or absence" soon shall remedy. 

'~~Cy.C Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

Eel. 0 excellent ! 

Eer. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Devi. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak 
prayers. — 250 

Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do : 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Ly,^. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem. Quick, come, — 

Eer. Lysander, whereto tends all this 

^2/^* Away you Ethiop 1 ^ 

Dem. No, no. Sir ; 

Seem to break loose, take on as you would follow. 

But yet come not. — You are a tame man, go ! 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr ! vile thing, let 
loose, 260 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. 
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Her. Why are you grown so rude ? what change 
IS this, 

Sweet love ? 

Lys, Thy love ? Out tawny Tartar,. out ! ^ 

Ou t. loat li^> medioiue I 0 hated poison, ^hefioe ! 

Se7\ Do you not jest ? 

Eel. Yes, sooth I and so do you ! 

Lys. Demettiiis, I will keep ray word with thee. 
Dm. I would 1 had your bond ; tor I perceive 
A weak bond holds you; PH not trust your word. 

Lys. What ? should I hurt her, strike her, kill her 
dead ! 

Although I hate her, Til not harm her so. 270 

Her What can you do me greater harm than hat^ ^ 
Hate me ? wherefore ? 0 me, what news, my love ? 
Am not ] Hermia ? Are not you Lysander ? 

I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 

Since night you loved me ; yet, since night you left me. 
Why, then you left me — 0, the gods forbid ! — 

In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys. Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 

Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt ; 

Be certain, nothing truer : ^tis no jest 280 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her. jsggkr J jou c^kjg jr M mo iP I 

You thief of love ! what, have you come hy-<niglit 
my . Irnm him ? 

'^Hel. Fine, i^ faith ! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 

No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 

Her. ‘ Puppet !^ why so ; ay, that way goes the 
game : 

Now I perceive that she hath made compare 290 
Between our statures ; she hath urged her height. 
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'And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevailed with him. — 
And are yoa grown so. highi in his esteoqa, 
t awi <^1.(1 Six W I * 

H^nv io'X aipi thou painted majpole ? speak : 

How low am I ? 1 am not yet so low 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes, 

Eel. I pray you, though you mock me, ge 
men, . ^ . 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ' 300- 

I Jiaye iio^ift at jn^ sl'^'^'^'^ishness' • 
lama right maid iocAgy^^powardice : 

Let her pat iStriku me. You, perhaps, may think, 
Because she is something lower than myself, 

That I can match her. 

Her. ^ Lower !’ hark, again. 

Eel. Good Heriuia, do not be so bitter with m< 

I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wronged you ; 

Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 310 

He lollowed you ; ior love, 1 followed him ; 

But he hath chid me hence, and threatened 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too ; 

And now, so you will let me quiet go. 

To Athens will I bear my folly back. 

And follow you no further. Let me go : 

You see how simple and how fond I am. 

Her. Why, get you gone. Who is^t that hinders 
you ? ■ ^ _ 

I I I >> 

Her. What, w iJlTTCJ^Iamle 

Eel. With Demetrius. 320 

Lys. Be not afraid : she shall not harm thee, 
Helena. 

Dem. No, sir; she shall not, Lfeugh 
part. 
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Hd. 0, when she’s she is keen and shrewd. 

She was a vixen, when she went to school ; 

And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

‘Little’ again? nothing but Mow’ and 
‘little !’— 

Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf; 

of hindering kftq4-gwa Jaiade ; ' ' 

.You jjea d ^ you Rcorn. A 

Dein. You are too officious 

In her behalf that scorns yonr services. 

Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part ; tor if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 

Thou shalt aby it. 

Lys\ Now she holds me not; 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 

Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

__ FgH ow L ixay^- ITl go with iilliggfcjto 
.jowl. [Eyemt Lysandek and DbmSeids. 

t/irT Yon, mistress, all this coil is ’long of you. "'j, 
Nay, go not back. 

Eel. I will not trust you, I, S4d 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 

Ygur^hands than mine Hre j^uick^r.^9r ,a fray ; 

My, legs, are Joager though, to run away. A [Exit 
Eer, I am amazed, and know not Wi.at to say. y- 
. [Exit. 

Obe, This is thy negligence : still thou mistak’st. 
Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Pitch . Believe me, king of sha dows , I mistook. 

Did not you tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 

And so far blamtdess proves ray enterprise, 350 
That I have ’iiointed an Athenian’s eyes : 

And so far am I glad it so did sor^^ 
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As this their jangling I esteem a sportj 

Ohe. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to 
fight : 

Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 

The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; 

And lead these testy rivals so astray, 

As one come not within another’s way. 

Like to Ly Sander sometime frame thy tongue, 360 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye, 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property. 

To take from thence all error with his might, 

And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 870 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

With league whose date till death shall never end. 
Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 

I’ll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 
Fuck My fairy lord, this must be done with 
haste, 

For Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger, 380 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and 
there, 

Troop home to churchyards ; dnmned spirits all. 

That in crossways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy Eeds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light 
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And must for aye consort with black-browed night. 

Ohe, But we are spirits of another sort. 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport ; 

And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 390 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 

Opening on N^tune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into y^ow gold his salt green streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 

We may effect this business yet ere day. [Exit, 

PncJc. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down ; 

I atn feared in field and town ; 

(xoblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 400 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lfjs, Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? speak 
thou now. 

Puch. Here, villain ! drawn and ready. Where art 
thou ? 

Lye. I will be with thee straight. 

Puck, Follow me, then. 

To plainer ground. 

[Exit Lysander, iis following the voice. 

Re-enter Demetrius. 

Dern. Lysander, speak again. 

'Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak ! In some bush ? Where dost thou hide thy 
head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars. 
Telling the bushes that thou look’st for wars. 

And wilt not come ? Come, recreant ; come, thon 
child ; 

ni whip thee with a rod. 410 

T hq.t draw s ^ sword on thee . < 

JOem. Yea; art thou there ? 
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Fuch. Follow iny voice : we^l try no manhood 
here. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then lie is gone. 

The villain is much lighter-heeled than 1 : 

I followed fast, but faster he did fly, 

[Sliiftluy placet-^. 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. [Lies {tonii.] Come, thou 
gentle day ! 

For it but once thou show me thy grey light, 419 
1^11 find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleep,^-. 

Re-enter Puck (oid Demetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why com^st thou not ? 
Dew. Abide me, if thou dar’st ; for well 1 wot. 
Thou runn\st before rne, shifting every place, 

And dar’st not stand, nor look rne in the face. 

Where art thou now ! 

Puck. Come hither : I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then, thou mock’st me. Thou shalt 
buy this dear, 

If ever I thy face by day-light see ; 

F[ow, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 430 

[Lic.s' down and sleepw. 

Re-enter Helena. 

Eel. 0 weary night, 0 long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east, 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest. 

And sleep that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 

Steal awhile from mine own company. [Sleeps. 
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Fuck. Yet but three? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here she comes, curst and sad. 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

hV-ni/er Heemia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with l)iier‘> : 

I can no further ciawl, no further go : 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 

Here will I rest me till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Lysander if they mean a fray ! 

[Lief^ dou'u. 

Fuck. On the ground 
Sleep sound : 

rii apply m 

Your eye. 

Gentle lover, lemedy. 

[Squeezing the juia on Lysanokk^s (ye. 
When thou wak^st, 

Thou tfik^st 
True delight 
In the sight 

Of thy former lady^s eye : 

And the country proverb known, 

That every man should take his own, 

In your vvaking shall be shown : 460 

Jack shall have Jill ; 

Nought shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his mare again, 

And all shall be well. [Ent Puck. 

[They sleeqt all the act. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. — The Wood. Demetrius, Helena, 
Lysandbk, Hermia, lying asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom, Fairies attending ; 

Oberon behind unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy^ ^ ^ 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy . 

Bot. Whereas Pease-blossom ? 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head. Pease-blossom. Where's 
Mounsieur Cobweb ? 

Coh. Ready. 8 

Bot. Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped 
humble-bee, on the top of a thistle; and, good 
mounsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret 
yourself too much in the action, mounsieur; and, 
good mounsieur, have a care the honey-bag break 
not ; I would be loath to have you over-flown with 
a honey-bag, signior. — Where's Mounsieur Mustard- 
seed ? 

Must. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neif, Mounsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtfesy, good mounsieur. 20 

Must. WhaPs your will ? 

Bot. Nothing, good mounsieur, but to help Cava- 
lery Pease-blossom to scratch. I must to the barber's, 
mounsieur ; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about 
the face, and I ^m s^fth a tender asBj if my hair do 
but tickle me, I must scratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet 
love ? 
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Bot T liavp a reasonable ear in music : let^s 
have the tongs and the bones. 29 

Tongffy Rural MusicS 

Tita. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir^st to eat. 

Bot ^i’ruly a pe^ck otprovender ; 1 could munch your 
good dry oats. Methmks, I have a great desire to a 
botrle ot hay ; good hay, sweet hay, hdth no iellow. 

Vita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The s(jnirrel\ hoard, and fetch thee [thencel new nuts. 

Bot 1 liad lather have a handful or two of dried 
peas But, r prn\ >ou, let none of your people stir 
me • 1 have an expo^tion of sleep come upon me. 

'iita. Slee]i thou, and f will wind thee in my arms.^ 
Fairies, be gone, and be all wa;y& away 

\_Rxeny\t Fairies, 

J>o doth the woodbine the sweet honey-suckle 
Hirently entwi st ; tlie female ivy so 
Knrings the baiky finirers of the elm , 

(), how 1 love thee I how^J dote on thi^fe ! 

They sleep, 

Enit) ■pucK. ^ 

Ohe. [Advancing.'] WVlcome, good Robin. Seest 
thou this sweet sight ’ 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity 
For, meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her; 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 50 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell like round and or i e n t pearls. 

Stood' new within the pretty floweret^yes, 

did their owp disgrace bewail. . 

When I had at my pleasure taunte^'Her, 

And she in mild terms begged my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child ; 

XXIV 4 
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Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to mj bower in fairy land. 00 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes : 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain, 

That, he awaking when the other do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. 

And think no more of this night’s accidents. 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream : — 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 

[Touching her eges with an herb. 
Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 70 

mee, as thou wast wont to see : 

-Dian’s bud o’er Cuphl’s flower 
flafh'suqtlorGe -and power. 

‘'iSow, rny^itania, wake you, my sweet queen ! 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 
Methoiight, I was enamoured of an ass. 

Obe. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass ? 

O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now ! 

Ohe. Silence awhile. — Robin, take off this h^ad. — 
Titania, music call, and strike mg^e dead 80 

Than common sleep of all theseC^v^the sense. . 

/Tita. Music, ho, music, such as charmeth sleep 

[Music, stilL 

^uch Now, when thou wak’st, with thine own 
fool’s eyes peep. 

[Takes off the ass^s head, 
^Ohe. Sound, music ! Come, my queen, take hands 
- with me, 

nd rock the ground whereon these sleepers be*> 

[Fairy Danw, 

ow thou and I are new in amity, . 
nd will to-morrow midnight solemnly-^ _ 
a, nee in Duke Theaena’ hnnae tTTnmnhnnih.lir 
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And bless it to all fair prosperity. 

ffhere shall the pairs of faithful lovers be - 90 

Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Pitch, Fairy king, attend, and mark, 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Ohe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we after night’s shade ; 

We the globe can compass soon, | 

Swifter than the wandering moon.* 

Tita. Come, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it came this night. 

That I sleeping here was found 100 

With these mortals on the ground. 

[Exmnt Fairies. Sleepers lie still. Horns iviml 
within. 

Enter Theskds, Hippolyta, Egeus, and Train. 

The. Go, one of you, find out the forester. 

For now our observation is performed ; r\ \ 

And since we have the j/awar d of the day,tl ^ 

My love shall hear the music of rny hounds. — 
Uncouple in the western valley ; let them go ! — 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. — 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 

And mark the musical confusion 

<Of hounds and echo in conjun ction. IIC 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once,«^::^ 
When, in a wood of Crelie^^they bayed the bear 
With hounds of Sparfef: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; lor, besides the groves, 

The s ^kies. t^^e fou ntains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry. 1 never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 
So flowed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 12C 
U rook-kneed, and dew-lapped Ijke Thessalian bulls ; 
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Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallooM to, nor cheered with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 

Judge, when you hear. — But, soft! what nymphs are 
these ? 

Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander,* this Demetrius is ; 

This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena; 

T wonder of their being here together. 130 

The. No doubt, they ros(‘ up early, to observ'^ 

The rite of May, and, hearing our intent 
Came here in grace of our solemnity. — 

But speak, Egeus, is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice ‘t 
Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. (to, bid the huntsmen wake them with their 
horns. 

[Horni^, Qud shout within. Lysandfck, Hermia, 
Demetrius, and Helena, wake and start up. 

The. Grood morrow, friends. St. Valentine is past ; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

L//.S. Pardofi, my lord. 

\He and the rest kneel to Theseus. 
Tht. I pray you all, stand up. 140 

I know, you two are rival enemies : 

How comes this gentle concord in the world, 

That hatred is so far from jealousy, 

To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 

Hair sleep, half waking ; but as yet, 1 swear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here ; 

But, as I think — for truly would I speak, — 

And now I do bethink me, so it is, — 

I came with Hermia hither : our intent 150 

Waa to be gone from Athens, where we might 
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Without the peril of the Athenian law — 

Ege. Enough, enough ! my lord, you have enough ; 
1 beg the law, the law, upon his head. 

They would have stolen away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me; 

You of your wife, and me of my consent, 

Of rny consent, that she should be your wife. 

D^m. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 160 

And T in fury hither followed them, 

Fair Helena i;i-t 4jacy following me. 

But, rny good lord, 1 wot not by Avhat power 
My love to Hermia melted as the snow ; 

But by soine power it is ; seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaud 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 

And all the faith, the virtue of ray heart, 
d’he cbjeot and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 170 

Was 1 betrothed ere 1 saw Hermia : 

But, lit ^y a^giykness. did I loathe thi^^fpod 
But, in J^eajtl^ COJWQ tC my jiatur^l fcas.te, ' 
'J^ow|do'T wish it, love it, long for it, 
jAud will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met.^. 

Of this discourse we more will hear anon.j^'^ 

Kgeus, I will OYficb^f your will, 

For in the temple, by And by, with us, 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 180 

And, for the morning now is something worn, 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 

Away, with us, to Athens ! Three and three, 

Well hold a feast in great solemnity. — 

Come, Hippolyta. 

[Eii'mnt Theseus, Hippolyta, Bgeus, and Train. 
Dem. These things seem small and undistingiiish- 
able, 
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WttOtaiiis 

Her. Methinks, I see^liesrtmngs with parted eye, 
When every thing seems double. 

Eel. So methinks : 

And I have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 190 

Mine own, and not mine own 

Dem. It ‘•eems to me 

That yet we sleep, we dream — Do not yon think 
The duke was here, and bid ns follow him ’ 

Her. Yea, and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why then, we are awake. Let^s follow him ; 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. 197 

[E.eeant. 

Hot. [Waking.] When my cue comes, call me, and 
I will answer : — my next is, ‘ Most fair Pyramus.’ — 
Hey, ho ! — Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender ! 
Snout, the tinker I Starveling ! God’s my life, stolen 
hence, and left me asleep. — 1 have had a most rare 
vision I have had a dream, — past the wit of man to 
say what dream it was : man is but an ass, if he go 
about to expound this dream. Methonght I was — 
there is no man can tell what. Methought 1 was, and 
methought I had, — but man is but a patched fool, 
if he will offer to say what methought 1 had. The^ 
eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to. 
conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream 
it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no 
bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the duke : perad venture, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it atjier death 216* 
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Scene II. — Athens. A Room in Quince^s House.' 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom's house ? is he 
come home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard oh Out of doubt, he is 
tensported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred. It 
goes not forward, doth it ? 

Quin. Jt is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No ; he hath simply the best wit oF any 
handicraft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too ; and he is a 
very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon ^ a paramour is, God 
bless us ! a thing of naught. \ ‘ 1^ 

Enter Snug. '• 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married. 
If our sport had gone forward, we had all been made 

men. 

Flu. 0 sweet bully Bottom ! Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a day during his life ; he could not have scaped 
sixpence a day ; an the duke bad not given him 
sixpence a day for playing Pyramus, I'll be hanged 
he would have deserved it : sixpence a day in Pyramus, 
or nothing. 24 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these lads ? where are theso 
hearts ? 

Quin. Bottom ! — 0 most courageous day ! 0 most 
happy hour ! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders ; but ask 
me not what ; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian,. 
I will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 
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Qum. ]jet us hear, sweet Bottom. 32 

Bot. Not a word of me. All tliat I will tell yon 
is, that the duke hath dined, (let your appMrel to- 
gether, good strings to your beards, new ribbons to 
your pumps : meet prc'sently at the palace ; every man 
look oVr his part ; for the short and the long i", oui* 
play is preferred In any case, let Thisby have clean 
linen, and let not him that plays the lipjt.pa-re his 
nails, for, they shall hang out for the lioids claws. 
And, most dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlic, for 
we are to utter sweet breath, and 1 do not doubt, but 
to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. No more 
words ; away ! go away ! [Excuiif. 1-1 
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ACT V. 

SciiNK 1 . — Athens. Ah Apartment in the Palace of 
Theseus. 

Theseus, H.1FP0LYJ 1 'h iLu->TRATE, Lor(ii<, and 
Atfpndanfs. 

Hij), ’Tis strange, my Theseus, that '’tliese lovers 
speak ot. 

Tlip. More strnnge r.han tru^ ; ] never may believe 
These untie fables nor ihese fairy toy^s : 

Jjovers and madmen iiave such seeTning brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, tlmt apprehend ~ 

Mure than e(K)l reason (*ver comprehends.' 

Tjy^Junajm^ the Ipy^r fin^, tht?,poet 
Are oTTin agination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold •' 

That is the madman : the lover, all as franticj 
ISees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poeCs eye, iiLiJiifi„freuiiy xolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 

* And, as imagination bodies forth 
''The forms of things upkuown, the poet’s pen 
/Turns them to shapes, and gives t,o airy nothing 
B. locul habitation and a name. 

Such tricks huth strong imagination, 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy : 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, ^ 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear ? \ J , 

Hip. But all the story of the night told oveiv 
And all their minds transfigured so together, 

More witriesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to something of great constancy ; 

But, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirtk 
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Enter Lysandee, Hkemia, Demetrius, and Helena, 

Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 30 

Lys. More than to us 

,Wait in your royal whIIcs, your board, your bed ! 

The, Come now ; what masques, what danc““ 
we have. 

To wear away this long age of three hours ^ 

Between our after-supper and bed-time 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ^ 

What revels are in hand '1 Is there no play. 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? * 

Call Philostrate, 

- Phil. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgment have you for this even- 
ing ? 

What masque y what muMc i:' How shall we beguile 40 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

Phil. There is a brief how many sports are ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

* [irivmg a paper. 

The. [Readb‘.] ‘The battle with the Centaurs,^ t^, be 
sung 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.’ 

We ’ll none of that : that have 1 told my love, 

In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

‘ The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.’ 

That is an old device ; and it was played 50 

When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

‘ The th rice three Muses mourning for the deatl 
Of Learning, late deceased in begga-ry.’ 

That is some satire, keen and critical, 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

^ A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thisby ; ye^y tragical mirth ^ 
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Merry and tragical ! Tedious an|i brief ! 

That IS, hot ice, and wondrous fl ami ng snow. 

How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 60 

Fhil. A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
W hich 18 as brief as 1 have known a play ; 

But by ten woids, my lord, it is too long, 

WTiicl) makes it tedious; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 

And tragical, rny noble lord, it is, ^ 

For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 

Which when 1 saw rehearsed, 1 must confess, 

Made mine eyes water; but more meiry tears , 

The p a ss i o n pf lo u d laiUghtor never shed. 70 

Thf\ What are they that do play it? 

Phil. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never laboured m their minds till now, 
lA^nd now liave toiled tlieir un breathed memorier* 

With this same play ligamst ^your nuptial. 

TJu. And we will hear it. 

Phil, No, ni) noble lord , 

it IS not for you : I have heard it over, 

And It IS Dotiiing, nothing m the world, 

Unless you can find sport m their intents, 

Fxtremely stretched and conned with cruel pain, 80 
To do you service. 

/ The. 1 will hear that play : 

For never anything can be amiss 

and duty tender it. 

(?o7hring them in ; — and take your places, ladies. 

[Exit pHIt08T»AT». 
Hij). 1 love not to see wretchedness overcharged. 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such 
thing. 

Hip. He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for 
nothing. 
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Oar sport, shall bo to take what they mistake : 90 

And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in might, not tnorit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welc.omes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practised accent in their fears, 

And, in conclnsion, dumbly have broke off. 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet. 

Out of this silence yet 1 picked a welcome ; 100 

And ill the modesty of fearful duty 
I read ns much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

■ tonguertied simplicity, 

Jn least speak, most, to my capacity. 

Re-enter I’hilostkatis. 

Fhbl. 8o please your grace, the Prologue is 
addrest. 

The Let him approach. [^Flourish of Trumpets. 

Enter the Prologue, 

Frol. Mf we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you shouM think, we come not to offend, 

But with good will. To show our simple skill, 1 10 
That is the true beginning of our end.'"'* 

Consider then, we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you should here repent ym, 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 

You shall know all that you are like to know.^ 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points, - 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough co|t ; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : it is 
not enough to speak, but to speak true. 121 
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Hip. Indeed^ he hath played on his prolo^e like 
a child on a recordje^; a sound, but notin gov^nment. 

I'he. His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered — who is next ? 

Enter Pre,s-<nter, Pykamus and Tnisin, Wall, 
Moons'Jiine, and Lion. 

Pres. ‘ Gen ties, perchance, \ ou \n order at this >how,* 
Rut wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 

This man is Pyramus, it you would know ; 

'I’his beauteous lady 'rhisbT is, certa in. IbO 

This man, with lime and lough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did the-'-e lovers sunder; 
And through WalPs chink, poor souP, they are content 
'Fo whisper, at the which h t no man wonder. 

This mail, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth Moonshine ; for, if you will know, 

By moonshine did these loveis think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus^ tomb, there, there to woo. 

This grisly beast, which Lion higlit by name, 

The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 140 

Did scare away, or rather did affright; 

And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall. 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 

Anon comes P> ramus, sweet youth and tall. 

And finds his trusty Thisby ’s mantle slain : 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 

He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast; 

And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

^^'His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain, 150 
At large discourse, while here they do remain.^ 
[Exeunt Pres,, Pyb., This., Lion and Moonshine. 
The. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when 
many asses do. 
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Wall. ' In this same interlude it doth befall, 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 

And such a wall, as I would have you think, 

That had in it a crannied hole, or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyr’mus and Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This lime, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so ; 101 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper.^ 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak 
better ? — 

Dem., ^It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

Enter Pyramus. 

Eyr. grirn-lookM night! 0 night with hue so 
black I 

0 night, which ever art, when day is not I 

0 night ! 0 night ! alack, alack, alack ! 

1 fear my Thisby^s promise is forgot. — 1 70 

And thou, 0 wall ! 0 sweet, 0 lovely wall, 

That stand’st between her father’s ground and mine ; 
Thou wall, 0 wall ! 0 sweet and lovely wall ! 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 

[Wall holds up his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield tliee well for this ! 
But what see I ? No Thisby do I see. 

0 wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss ; 

Oursed be thy stones for thus deceiving me !’ 

' The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 179 

iji truths gir^ he should not. — ‘Deceiving 
me,' is Thisby's cue: she is to enter now, and I am to 
spy her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall 
pat as I told you. — Yonder she comes. 
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Enter Thisby. 

This. ^ 0 wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

My cherry lips have often kissed thy stones, 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee.’ 

Pyr. ‘ I see a voice : now will I to the chink. 

To spy an I can hear my Thisby’s face. 

Thisby !’ 190 

This. * My love ! thou art my love, I think.’ 

Pyr. ' Think what thou wilt, 1 am thy lover’s 
grace ; 

x\nd like Limander am I trusty still.’ 

This. ^ And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill.’ 
Pyr. ‘ Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true.’ 

This. ^ As Shalalus to Procrus, I to you.’ 

Pyr. ‘ 0 ! kiss me through the hole of this vile wall.’ 
This. kiss the wall’s hole, not your Jips at all.'" 
Pyr. ‘ Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me straigh 
way ?’ K 

This. ‘ ’Tide life, ’tide death, I come without delay.’ 
Wall. * Thus have I, W all, my part discharged so ; 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go.’ 

[Exeunt Wall, Pyramus and Thisby. 

The. Now is the moral down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wil- 
ful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuif that e’er 1 heard. 
The. The best in this kind are but shadows ; and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 
Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not 
theirs. 209 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a man and a lion. 
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Elder Lion and Moorish Ine. 

Lion. ‘ You, ladies, yon, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mous<^ that creeps on floor. 
May now perchance both (piake and tremble here. 
When hon rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s darn : / < 

For, if I should as lion'cdmeTn sti’ife 

Into this place, T were pity on my life.’ 22(f 

The. Aj^ery gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Deni. Tlie very 1 h‘s 1 at a beast, my lord, that e’er 
I saw. 

Ly.'^. lion is a very fojc for his valour. 

The. True ; and goose ter hitt-disoretion. 

Bern. Not so, my lord : for Ins valour cannot carry 
his discretion, fTiid ftie fox carries the goose. 226 

The. Mis discretion, I am 1Sure, cannot carry his 
valour, for the goose carries not the fox. It is well ; 
leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon. ^This lantern doth tho horned moon pre- 
sent.’ 

Bern. He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. ‘ This lantern doth the horn6d moon pre- 
sent ; 

Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be.’ 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest. The 
man should be put into the lantern : how is it else 
the man -ii.Jilje moon ? 

Bern. He dares not come there for the candle ; 
for, you see, it is already in snuff. 240 

Eip. I am aweary of this moon : would he would 
change ! 

The. It appears by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane ; but yet, in courtesy, in all 
reason, we must stay the time. 
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Lys. Proceed, Moon, 

Moon. ‘ All that I have to say is, to tell you, that 
the lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, my dog.' 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lantern ; 
for all these are in the moon. But, silence ! here 
comes Thisby. 251 

E^iter Thisby. 

This. ‘ This is old Ninny’s tomb. Where is my 
love ? ’ 

Lion. ‘ Oh ! ’ 

[The Lion roars. — Thisby runs of. 
Dem. Well roared. Lion. 

The. Well run, Thisby. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. — Truly, the moon shines 
with a good grace. 

[The Lion tears Thisby’s mantle^ and encit. 
The. Well moused, Lion. 

Dem, And then came Pyramus. 

Lys. And so the lion vanished. 260 

Enter Pykamds. 

Fyr. ‘ Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny 
beams : 

I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright. 

For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 

1 trust to taste of truest Thisby’s sight. 

But stay ; — 0 spite ! — 

But mark, poor knight, 

What dreadful dole is here ‘r* 

Eyes, do you see ? 

How can it be ? 

0 dainty duck ! 0 dear ! 270 

Thy mantle good, 

What, stained with blood : 

Approach, ye Furies fell ! 

XXIV 5 
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0 Fates, come, come : 

Cut thread and thrum ; 

Quail, crusji. conclude, and quell ! ' 

The, This patsionV^d the death of a dear friend, 
T/ould go near to make a man look sa d. 

Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 279 

Pyr. * 0, wherefore. Nature, didst thou lions frame. 
Since lion vile hath here defloured my dear ? 

Which is — no, no — which was the fairest dame. 

That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d with 
cheer. 

Come, tears, confound ; 

Out, sword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus : 

Ay, that left pap. 

Where heart doth hop : — [Stabs. 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus ! 

Now am I dead ; 290 

Now am I fled ; 

My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light ! 

, Moon, take thy flight I [Exit IIoonMne. 

Now die, die, die, die, die.’ [Dies, 

^Dem. Nodie^butan ace, for him; for he is but 
one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man, for he is dead ; he is 
nothing. 

The, With the help of a surgeon, he might yet 
recover, and prove an ass. 299 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone, before Thisby 
comes back and finds her lover ? 

The. She will find him by starlight. — Here she 
comes, and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisby. 

Hip, Methinks, she should not use a long one for 
such a Pyramus ; I hope she will be brief. 
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Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thisby, is the better; l‘e for a man, Grod war- 
rant us ; she for a woman, Grod bless us. 

Ly^. She hath spied him already with those sweet 


eyes. 

Dfm. And thus she means, videlicet : — 
TJm. ^ Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my dove ? 

0 Pyraraus, arise ! 

Speak, speak ! Quite dumb ? 
Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes,^ 

These lily lips, • ^ ' 

'fins cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks. 

Are gone, are gone ! 

Lovers, make moan ! 

His eyes were jjfreen as leeks. 

0 Sjsters Three, 

Come, come to me. 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore. 

Since you have shore 
W ith shears his thread of silk. 





Tongue, not a word : 

Come, trusty sword ; 380 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue : [8tahs, 

And farewell, friends. — 

Thus Thisby ends 

Adieu, adieu, adieu.’ [Dm-. 


The, Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem, Ay, and Wall too. 


Bot. No, I assure you : the wall is down, that parted 
their fathers. Will it please you to see the epilogue, 
or to hear a Bergomask dance between two of our 
company. 840 
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The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse ; tor when the players are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that 
writ it had play’d Pyrarnus, and hanged himself in 
Thisby’s garter, it would have been a fine tragedy: — and 
80 it is, truly ; and very notably discharged. But come, 
your Bergomask : let your epilogue alone. {A dance. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. — 
Lovers, to bed : ’t is almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall outsleep the coming morn, 850 
As much as we this night have overwatciied. 

This palpable gross play hath well beguiled 
'The heavy gate of nTglit. — Sweet friends, to bed. — 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity 
In nightly revels and new iollity. [E^venni. 

Enter Puck, with a hrooni. 

Fuch. Now the luingry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowLs the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 360 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe,\ 

In remembrance of a shroud. 1 
Now it IS the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church- way paths to glide : 

And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecatt^’s team, ^ 

From the presence of the sun, ' 370 

Following darkness like a dream. 

Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowM house : 

I am sent with broom before. 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 
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Enter Ob ebon and Titania, with their Train* 

Ohe, Through the house give glimmering light! 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier : 

And this ditty, after me, 880 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Tita, First, rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note : 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we sing, and bless this place. 

[Song and dance, 

Ohe. Now, until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be; 

And the issue there create '<390 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be; 

And the blots of Nature^s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this Jjel^-de consecrate, 400 

Every fairy take his gate, 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peace ; 

And the owner of it blest 
Ever shall in safety rest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 

[Exeunt Obebon, Titania, and Train. 
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Puck. If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this (and all is mended) 410 
That you have but slumbered here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme. 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles, do not reprehend : 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to scape the serpent's tongue, 

We will make amends ere long, 420* 

Else the Puck a liar call : 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 

And Rohm shall restore amends. 

r Earif, 



NOTES. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In the follow inji; notes references are made to the ori<^inal 
editions of the play. These are three; tw "0 quartos and the 
First Folio : (1) ihsher s Quarto known as the first quarto. 1600 
\.i). : (2) Roberts’ Quarto or the second (|uarto (also 1600) : 
(6) the F(jIio edition of Shakespeare’s works (1623); of which 
reprints with slii>-ht correetions or modifications were issued 
as the Second Folio (1632), the Third Folio (1664) niid the 
Fourth Folio (168o). A special copy of the Second Folio with 
manuscript annotations was in the possession of Collier and 
is occasionally referred to as the Collier MS. These annota- 
tions may or may nob represent original knowledge. 

The fundamental edition of Shakespeare’s works is the 
First Folio i^'-sned in 1623 under the editorship of Heminge 
and Condell. 1 u the case of this jilay it is based (as is believed) 
on the Second Quarto, but it contains emendations which in 
some cases may be due to Shake.^pea^e himself. There is 
also strong evidence that it was printed from a stage or 
players’ cojiy. Of the two quartos (i>., editions of thi.s play 
only, in i/uarto form and size), Fisher’s was entered and 
licensed by the Master Wardens of the Stationers’ Company, 
8th October 1600, or a little after the middle of the year as 
the year was then reckoned. Roberta’ edition was not, regis- 
tered or licensed. The issuing of two editions in one year 
points to a considerable demand for a popular play. Which 
edition was prior in publication is unknown. But notwith- 
standing variations they represent one text, and corre.spond 
line by line throughout. 'Pheir chief differenced are due to 
the compositors. 'Phe spelling in the first quai'to is archaic, 
in the second comparatively modern. Tlie second is superior 
also in type and in stage-directions, hut inferior in text and 
punct nation . The editors of the Folio printed from a copy 
which probably contained, in addition to clear type, marginal 
corrections and explanations long recognised on the stage 
and in some measure derived from the poet himself. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE /. 

In the quarto editions of this piny there are no divisions 
into Acts or Scenes. The division into Acts is made in the 
first folio; the Scenes were marked later by Capell. The 
etaee-direction here was simply : Enter, Theseus, Hippohjtct 
witfi others. The modification is due to Theobald. For the 
characters see Introduction. 

1. Fair — The old conventional epithet meaning beautiful. 

Our nuptial hour — 1'be date of our mai riage. By the figure 

of synecdoche ‘hour’ may be used either for the decisive 
minute or for the whole period of the celebration. The Lat. 
nupta (like the Gr. numphe) meant a ‘ veiled one’, hence a 
bride. The plural subst. nvptiae like the English ‘ nuptials 
meant a wedding. 

2. Draws on — Is approaching. The verb is here intrans. 
According to the original genius of the English language 
many verbs could be used both transitively and intransitive- 
ly. ‘ Draw ’ and ‘ drag ’ are both forms of the A.S. dragnn. 
‘On’ is an adverb; so also ‘ in ’ in this line; and examples 
are frequent. The practice in modern prose is to use by 
preference words of Latin origin; as approach instead of 
draw on, introduce instead of bring in. 

Apace — Eapidly. ‘ Apace ’ is a compound 'fprd, for a pace, 
—Bt a pace, i.e., walking. A * pace ’ was the space covered by 
one foot-step. Originally (as in C/mveer) the adverb meant 
slowly, in Shakespeare it usually means quickly. Here the 
idea of regularity or gradual approach may be combined with 
that of welcome speed. 

Happy days — By the figure of Hypallage, or of Transferred 
Epithet, the happiness of the expectant lovers is transferred 
I to the time through which they are passing. The student 
will note that these four days which constitute the time of 
ithe action of the play are by a dramatic fiction supposed to 
be spent in one evening. But on this question of time, see 
Introduction. 

3. Another moon — Or the new moon. Thus, unscientif- 
ically, popular speech describes the reappearance of the moon 
after its apparent waning and vanishing. Primd facie this 
indicates that the moon is half through its last quarter, and 
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therefore that there can be no moonlight except in the early 
morning. The point, however, is beset with difficulties, and 
it is doubtful if the play is self-consistent. See lines 10, 209, 
11. i. 141, III. i. 184, und notes thereon. Further, if this new 
moon is to be identified with May-day (IV. i. 130.), the 
action of the play is thus defined as commencing on the 27th 
April. It is believed that the play was originally acted at a 
May-day festival or marriage. It is also noted that in the 
year 1592 May-day and the day of new moon coincided. It 
is just possible that ‘moon ’ here has no direct reference to 
the planet, but is used (as w’as habitual in popular speech) by 
metonymy for ‘ month.’ 8ee line 10. 

Methinks — It seems to me. This is one of the very few 
surviving impersonal forms. ‘ Me ’ is in the Dat. case. This 
verb ‘think’ (A.S. ihyncan) was originally distinct from the 
ordinary ‘ think,’ (A.S. thencan). As the uae of the term ia 
parenthetical it does not affect the construction of the 
sentence; ‘how’ introduces a principal, not a subordinate 
clause. 

Slow — Advei’b ; = slowly. The ejaculation in this sentence 
is intended to assure Hippolyta of the ardour of her royal 
lover to whom the swiftness of time seems slow. 

4. Waxids — Decreases ; the opposite of ‘ waxes.’ This term 
is little used except of the declining moon. The loot-idea is 
deficiency; akin to ‘want’ which is a Scandinavian form. 

She — This pronoun is justified by the semi-personification 
of the moon, which is made responsible for the movement of 
time and the feelings of the speaker. In English as in other 
languages, gender did not originally depend on natural condi- 
tions, and the poetic habit of describing the sun and moon as 
respectively masculine and feminine is to some extent a sur- 
vival of the primitive barbarism which imputed sex to 
natural objects. 

Lingers— Delays the fulfilment (or realisation) of. This 
transitive use of a verb which a little later became purely 
intransitive illustrates the unsettled state of the language in 
the Elizabethan age. ‘ Linger ’is a frequentative form derived 
from an obsolete form le^ngen which was a transitive verb 
formed from the adj. ‘long.’ 

5. Like"— Introducing a comparison or simile. In prose 

the sentence would be written : as a step-dame withers. 

The comparison maintains the semi-personification of the 
noon. 

Step-dame — Step-mother ; second wife of one’s father. 
Jtep — , originally meaning ‘ orphaned,’ as in A.B.steop-cild, is 
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now used more generally to denote relationship, not of blood 
but of marriage. ‘Dame’ was a term of dignity used of & 
married lady ; abbreviated from Lat. domina, fern, of dominuBf 
lord. 

Dowager — The father’s widow (whether the actual mother 
OP not) on whom a dowage or jointure has been settled. 
‘ Dowage’ is akin to dowry, endowmeiit (Lat, dotare, doH.) In 
present day usage ‘ c(o w ager ? is mainly an indication of rank. 
The widow of a peer retains her title with the word dowager 
added, her former position having passed to the wife of her 
husband's eldest sou. Thus when a Duke dies his widow is 
distinguished from the new duchess as the duchess-dowager. 

6. Withering out — Drying up, causing t(^ shrink, dimin- 
ishing ‘ Wither ’ describes the effect of exposure to weather. 
The use here is, therefore, metaphorical. I’he adverb inten- 
sifies the meaning. 

Revenue — Income obtained by inheritance. The jointure 
of a long-lived widow either lessens the heir’s annual income 
■during her life-time or diminishes the total value of hia 
property. 

7. Steep — The day passes into night and is lost to view as 
an object which sinks in water disappears. The metaphor is 
derived from the conception of the sun, the representative of 
day. MS sotting over the ocean and sinking (apparently) into 
its waters : as in Milton’s Comm — 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream. 

Nights— The reading of the first quarto is ‘ night.’ The 
•singular and abstract; of the second quarto a.nd the folios 
(thence derived) ‘ nights,’ the plural and concrete. The 
abstract would be preferable if only the general fact of the 
progress of time were in view, but Hip poly ta is probably 
thinking of the stages in detail, 

8. Dream — The figure is Hypallage rather than Personi- 
fication — the dreaming being transferred from the happy 
lovers to the time of their drearn.s. Further, the term dream 
-(accordiiig to a familiar metaphorical applicatioTt) connotes 
the rapidity of time’s advance; (e/. line 144). Hippolyta, in 
■contrast to Theseus, speaks as brightly as possible regarding 
the necessary delay. 

Away — Adverb, completing the idea expressed by dreanif 
AS ‘ out ’ in line 6. 
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Time — Cognate Accusative; or the combination, ‘dream 
away,’ may be regarded as a Transitive verb. 

9. Then — Immediately, thereafter. The marriage is to 
take place in four days, on the first evening of the new mron 
or mojjth. 

Like bow — In appearance resembling a bow made of 

silver, '[’he metal silver ih specified because of its white 
colour. Jn line 210 the word i.s used of colour only ; and so 
often ill the poets. The comparison to a bow i.s carried 
farther when the rays are metaphorically staled arrows; as 
in ISbelley’s Slci/larh : keen a.s are the arrows of that silver 
sphere. ‘ Silver bow ’ may here be regarded as a literal trot 
figurative) comparison describing the apparent shape and 
pule brightness of the crescent moon. 

10. New-bent — ‘New’ is Howe’s accejited correctii ii of 
the ‘ now ’ of the original editions. It accords with the sup- 
position that the night ot the new moon is the date intended. 
‘ Now ’ IS the word from whicli * now ’ is derived and it 
possibly buci tlie meaning ‘ newly.’ It was pronounced voo 
and the similarity (if not identity) ot sound occasioned fre- 
(jnent confusion of the two words. In the cliange therefoie 
from ‘ now ’ to * new ’ there mat’ he no real change of mean- 
ing. (The hyphen is due to Dyce.) 

It is, liovvever, surely pos.sible that the woids ‘now bent ’ 
have tlmir ordinary signification and indicate that already, 
while Hi})f)olyta is speaking, the new moon i.s in the sky. 
In England the new moon becomes visible as a bow or slender 
crescent about the third evening ; and if Ave assume that at 
the commencement of the })lay the moon is already four days 
old, then on the night of the marriage it vill be eight days 
old and will shine as a semi-circle in tlie heavens. On this 


view the language in lines 209-210 and ill. i. 18*2 is no longer 
purely conventional. This view, however, requires that in 
line moon should be regarded as equivalent to month. 

Or it may be argued that Shakespeare was sublimely in- 
different to mechanical accuracy; that be meant his play to 
be acted in all seasons, and cared not to confine it to one con- 
dition of the moon ; that he thought of his audience and not 
his critics, and used the imagery of poetry according to his 
convenience. Or again that the pla}' (like most of Shakespeare’s 
earlier plays) is composite, having been begun on one plan 
and finished on another; or that certain phrases have re- 
ference to Greek ideas and others to English. On the whole 
we think ‘ now bent’ should be retained. 

In heftTen — In the sky. The phrase is perhaps intended to 
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the time of Shahespeare tlio word was used in nearl_y the same 
tieiisc, though often specifically in ‘■be sense of toiirnaihent. A 
triumph was tlins a sumptuous pageant or show which 
involved either heroic martial exercise^ or gi-uid lua iorm- 
ances with trorgeous display of colour ami architect lire. In 
VAUcijro, llh — 121-, it is used of a grand tournaiK'iit ol arms 
or wit wliero (pKcns of beauty juasside. HenlliiKj I'clmsto 
what was teclinically known as rtnlr,, which \^et•e in-door 
evening ]>crfoi munccs at court or in the houses ol the nobility, 
consisting chietly of music, dancing and tluaitrical de\ u cs. 
*See V. i. ;!l) and following. In the Lreneration alter Shako- 
tjpeare, ‘revels’ gave ])lace as State |m vt( i nianccs to khiter- 
tain ments and Masipuns. In thi'' phi) the term ilescribes the 
ludicrous dramatic pcrformaiiee <.'i\( n in Act V. 

‘J(), Happy be— A form ol -alutariou. 

Renowned duke— Famous hmh'r. h’he wold duke (O.F. 
(hu\ Lat. dii.i’. tliurm) like the words prime (i.c.lirsi) oi ehii f 
(he., head) may be used of tie* highest oliicer ol a eouutr\ 
whatevi r he lus speeifie (b^sitmat ion. lii \'euiee the luaul id 
thelieimhlic was in the niedia-v a] jx'riod styled dngt which was 
a form ol the .same w ord. In Fuglaud now the I (‘riu is con- 
fined to the highest order ol the nobility ami is nut applied 
to the sovereign, 

til. Thanks— Fllipti(*iil for “1 give yon tlmnks.’ (’omidi- 
ments aia* reciproeattal. 

Egeus — Aeeented on the middle syllahlc. h’he mime is 
ioinid 111 Idiitarcln 

What’s the news. .. ? What is new with you? or what 
hast thou eomo to lay before me? 

2d. Vexation — Grief; with stronger imaning than the 
word bears iiovc. 

Complaint — A technical term implying that Egons is lodg- 
ing a romjdaint before the legal authorities. 

23, Child — This term docs not imply extreme youtli. 
Parents frcf|ucnt]y use the term of grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters. 

2 b Stand forth Demetrius— These words and the corre- 
sponding ex])rcssions in line 26 are apyiarently uttered by 
Egeus, who to make his position clear to d'hoseus thus orders 
the young men successively, d'he early editions printed them 
as stage-directions and not as part of the text, but they are 
necessary metrically, and moreover we may assume that 
Lysander would not have stood forw^ard to be censured had 
he not been directly ordered to do so. 

My noble lord— Shakespeare uses the form ot words used 
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iji addressing an English peer. But the term ‘lord’ in the 
general sense of master or chief was legitimate; even as we 
still say ‘ our sovereign lady, Queen Victoria.’ 

2a. To marry— That he may marry; gerundial infinitive. 

20. Gracious duke — The epithet ‘ gracious ’ is applied only 
to the sovereign. l)ut the substantive ‘grace’ (in the e.vpres- 
'-ions ‘ his gracis’ ‘ your grace ’) though once applied to kings 
IS now useci only of dukes and archbishops. ‘Duke’ here 
means sovereign, utid therefore the epithet is conventional as 
well as com pi i men tar}'. 

27. Witched — Bewitched, charmed, obtained power over. 
Witchery denoted some magical influence. The earliest read- 
ing was ‘ this man hath bevvitehed ’ where it might seem 
that either the second or the fourth .syllable must be omitted. 
The text is d’hcobald’s emendation. 'The later folios omitted 
‘ man.’ It is. however, jiroliable that ‘ man hath ’ (i.c.. man’th) 
was pronounced as one syllable, and that ‘ bewitched’ should 
sta.ad. 

Bosom — Heart. Seat of the affections. The use of bosom 
for nffectious is perhaps the figure of Metonymy (container 
tor thing contained.) Cf. below 11. ii. J2 — 7,(). 

'2^. Ver.ses 2H — 28 are again addressed directly to Lysander. 
Egeiis in his indignation is supposed to bo unconscious of 
deiuirting from the proprieties of address in a ruler’s presence# 

Rhymes — Love- verses which apjiarently are regarded as 
liaving a mysterious efficacy like incantations. Rhyme is an 
old English word and should be written rime and not as if 
derived from a Oreek form. 

Interchanged — dfiiis implies that the love has been re- 
turned, though in what manner is not stated. 

Love-tokens — (Efts that are evidences of love, favours. 
The rhymes are again described in verses 30, ill, and the love- 
tokon.s are sjiecified in ver.ses 33 — 35. 

30. This is the manner of serenadinir. Milton refers to 
it with scorn in Paradise Lost^ IV. 700-70 — 

“ Or serenate which the starved lover sings 
To liis jiroud fair, best quitted with disdain. 

A serenade song by Shelley is given in the Golden Treasurt/. 

31. Faining— ’riie correct word is faining, not feigning. U 
is the participle of tue obsolete verb fain, to desire, long for. 
Most editors, since Rowe, have changed the text to ‘ feigning,’ 
but Egeus does not seem to doubt the sincerity of Lysander’s 
love; and if he did we would expect feigned and not the 

XXIV 6 
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active participle which could reasonably qualify only the- 
person, not his voice or feeling. 

32. Stolen the The meaning is thou hast without right 

or warrant obtained possession of her affections, induced her 
to fall in love with thee. The idea in stolen is of what is- 
done not so much secretly as unauthorisedly and without per- 
mission of her guardians. Impression means print or im- 
printing. Fantasy is the old and original form of fancy 
(Gr. phaniasia). ‘ Fancy ’ bore in the seventeenth century 
the meaning now expressed by imagination, but was mainly 
used by the Elizabethan poets in the sense of love ; as in 
155, II. i. 164, III. ii, 96, IV. v. 160, and in the verses in the 
Merchant of Venice — 

Tell me where is fancy fed, 

In the heart or in the head, 

How begot, how nourished ; 

It is engendered in the eyes. 

With gazing fed : and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies, 

* Fantasy,’ on the other hand, was generally used of strange 
fancies, unreal visions. See Y. i. 5, where it is used of the 
lover and the madman in correspondence to the imagination 
of the poet ; or Milton’s Gomus, 205, where it is descriptive of 

* calling shapes ’ and ‘ beckoning shadows ’ and ‘ airy tongues.’ 
In both cases in this ploy it is used of a mental faculty (not 
as in Milton of the products thereof) and also of a lover. It 
thus denotes an active, excitable, love-sick imagination. Here 
it must mean the faculty which admires and loves as well as 
fancies, or what is called the heart. The meaning then is 
that Lysander has unjustifiably succeeded in stamping him- 
self on the impressionable heart and mind of the maiden, so 
that his image is cherished in her heart. He has won for 
himself the affections and desires of her heart. 

33. Bracelets of thy hair—In the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries gallants wore long hair, or what were called 
lovelocks. From these locks Lysander made bracelets which 
as love-tokens he presented to Hermia to be worn on her 
arms. ^ 

Gauds— Bright ornaments ; lit. ‘joys.’ Same root as jewels. 
(Lat. gaudium). 

Conceits — Clever devices, expressive of some idea, or con- 
ception or fanciful suggestion ; ornaments or other articles 
ingeniously made. 

34. Knacks— Trifles or toys ; now called knick-knacks. 
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Nosegays— Bouquets of fragrant flowers. A compound 
word. 

Sweetmeats— The love-tokens seem arranged in an anti- 
climax. Egeus desires to show that Lysander appealed to 
every sense, including not only sight and fancy, but smell and 
taste. 

Messengers — The little gifts are metaphorically described as 
messengers of communication between the mind of Lysander 
and the heart of Hermia. Derived from * message’ with in- 
sertion of n. So passenmr. Lat. mitto. 

35. Of strong prevailment— Very effective. ‘ Prevailraent’ 
is a sorb of verbal noun. 

Unhardened — Still soft. This is wliy Ly.sander was able 
to make the impression. Shakespeare was perhaps thinking 
of soft wax on which a seal is easily imprinted. Hermia’a 
young heart was overcome by petty trifles. 

36. With cunning — The root meaning of cunning is 
‘knowing*.’ Lysander knew the effects of love- presents and 
thus took advantage of the girl. 

Filched— Stolen. The root idea is concealment. Gf. in 
Othello — 

He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

38. Stubborn harshness — Self-willed disregard, the oppo- 
site of filial submission. Stubborn was originally an adj, 
formed from ‘ stub ’ to which the final n was added by mistake. 
It meant, like a stub or stock. 

39. Be it so she — If it be the case that she. So = thus, or 
in this way. 

40. Marry with — Marry is used intransitively. The same 
meaning would be expressed by the substitution of the noun 
marriage. Present day idiom regards ‘ marry ’ as an ordinary 
transitive verb. 

41. Ancient— Of long standing ; not what existed long ago, 
but what still exists. So HI. ii. 215. 

Privilege of Athens — Bight belonging to the free citizens of 
Athens. Privilege denotes some right or advantage possessed 
by some favoured class. Originally, in Borne, privihgium 
was used of a law regarding an individual. (Lat. primsy 
single ; lex, law.) 

42. As — Inasmuch as, since. 

Mine— My property, and not merely my daughter; that 
over which I have absolute right or power. 

I may dispose of— (I beg that) I may. To dispose of is to 
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make 6nal arrangements of any kind ; here, get rid of her in 
the way I think proper. 

43, The father’s two alternatives are now stated; either 
marriage to Detnetrius, or death. 

44 Law — The same as ancient privilege, i.e., custom or 
acknowledged right or practice. 

45. Immediately — Expressly, directly. 

In that case — i.e., in the event of her refusal to consent. 

46. Be advised — Be deliberate, think duly. Adrise is from 
the Old French at)iser, to be of opinion. Besides the ordinary 
meaning, advise sometimes means inform ; and the adv. 
‘ advisedly ’ still retains the meaning, deliberately. 

47. As a God — The worship of ancestors is a large element 
in ancient religions. The Latin pietas expressed duty to the 
gods, to one’s country and to parents. So in the Decalogue, 
one of the commandments enjoins the honouring of parents. 
Theseus is of course speaking as a very ancient Greek. 

48. Composed your beauties — Formed you, gave you being, 
put your parts together and made you beautiful a,s you are. 
To ‘compose’ is to form a unity out of various parts placed 
together. 

49. But as a form — Only as a waxen (lifeless) figure. She 
is not entitled to separate exercise of mind or will or desire. 

50. By him imprinted — Having received from him all 
that gives you definite character and makes you what you are. 
The conception of a form of wax again sugge.sts the seal. 
Her father has, as it were, imprinted in the wax the human 
shape and likeness. 

And within his — And (one who has it) within (or in) bis 
power. 

51. To leave the figure — To maintain or preserve the form 
(i.e., of a woman or maidenl. Warburton suggested ’iere, == 
releve, i.e., bring into relief, show to advantage, improve the 
position of. 

Disfigure it — Destroy it, i.e., by death. The terms figure 
and disfigure refer primarily to the wax. ‘Disfigure’ is to 
put out of shape, as by melting the wax. 

52. Worthy gentleman — ^Therefore suitable as a husband. 

54. In this kind — In reference to the present matter of 

your marriage. This and similar phrases, where ‘ kind’ means 
respect, or manner, are frequent in Shakespeare. See A» You 
Like It, II. i. 27 ; Much Ado, II. i. 70. 

Wanting voice — Inasmuch as he is without your 

father’s approbation. To give one’s voice is to give one’s 
vote or judgment. jHere the meaning is stronger as the 




father’s voice in the matter is supposed to be fully author- 
itative. 

55. The worthier — Not necessarily as a man, but as a 
suitor. Theseus adheres to his epithet. 

56. I would — I do wish. Would is the past tense of w'ill, 
but its meaning is often, as here, present, with a peculiar 
raodification or intensity. 

But .. eyes — So as to see as I see. But = only. 

57. Must — Stronger than ought, a.s submission is not only 
a duty, but a practical necessity. 

With his judgment — Her eyes must bo merely instrumental, 
enabling her to appreciate the husband chosen for her by her 
father, not organs by which she is able to choose for herself. 

58. Do — Expletive merely, and not emphatic as in modern 
English. So passim. 

59. Hermia feels an unusual and unexpected confidence; 
due either to her own determination or to something comfort- 
ing in the mcanner of Theseus. 

60. Modesty — Probably, ray character or reputation as a 
young lady. 

61. In presence — Before such an august magistrate. 

Presence is thus used chiefly of the pre.sence of a sovereign. 

61. Plead my thoughts — Put forth pd submit for ap- 
proval my thoughts (including plans, desires) as an advocate 
submits arguments to a judge. 

65. Die the death— A strong phrase used of a death (or 
execution) legally inflicted. It occurs in the New Testament, 
Matthew XV. 4 : Whosoever curseth father or mother let him 
die the death ; and in Shakespeare, Ant and Cleap.^ IV. xiv. 26 ; 
Measure for Measure, II. iv. 165. Similar phrases consisting 
of intransitive verbs and cognate accusatives were not un- 
common in older English. The article ‘ the ’ denotes the well- 
known or terrible death. 

Or to abjure — Theseus here, more merciful than her father, 
allows a third alternative — the life of a religious devotee 
spent ill perpetual virginity. * Abjure ’ is to take an oath of 
abnegfluion. 

' Society— Includes not only companionship, but actjuaint- 
ance, all social relationships. 

67. Ouestion your desires — Examine yonrself in respect 
of the desires or longings of your nature. 

68. Know of — Find out from, ascertain from your present 
youthful temperament. 

Blood— Whether you are hot-blooded or cold-blooded ; how 
far jrou are al?le,to control impulses and passions. 
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69. Whether — Dependent on the verbs question, know, 
examine. After examine we should supply ‘ so as to be sure.' 
Here and generally in Shakespeare ‘ whether ’ is a monosyl- 
lable. 

70. Endure the livery— Continue to tolerate the life of a 
nun. ‘ Livery ’ strictly means dress, especially the dress of 
the servants of a large establishment, which is of a particular 
kind or pattern and has been delivered or handed over to 
them by their employers. In the text the word livery 
(denoting the special robes or dress of a nun) is used by 
metonymy for the life which the dress symbolises. 

Nun — Strictly this is a (Christian word, but is used here of 
i virgin consecrated to Diana. The word came into Anglo- 
Saxon from the Low Lat. nunna, a nun or mother. It is used 
in North’s Plutarch of virgins of a Greek temple. Such un- 
historic use is what is called an Anachronism. 

71. A further description of the same thing. 

In shady cloister mewed— Shut up so as to be excluded 
from all the gaiety and brightness of the world. Shady or 
shaded means in the shade, dark : cloister, lit. enclosure, is the 
room or grounds within which the devotee is kept. ‘ Mewed ' 
is caged. The term is derived ultimately from Lat. mutarer 
bo change, and referred primarily to moulting or changing of 
feathers. Hence a mew was a cage in which hawks were kept 
while moulting. In London, from a change in the use of the 
buildings, the mews (originally for hawks) came to be the royal 
stables. The usual meaning of the verb is to moult, as in 
Bacon, Essays XXIX. Milton in his Areopagitica uses it in 
the sense of, renew by moulting. 

72. Barren sister — Theseus is presenting the religious life 
in as unattractive a form as possible in the hope of inducing 
Hermia to consent to marry Demetrius. ‘ Sister ’ is another 
Christian term, being used technically of nuns in various 
designations; such as ‘ Sisters of Mercy.’ 

73. Chanting This line is descriptive of the worshippers 

of Diana and tells the mode of life in Hermia’s prospect. 

Paint— This is a difficult word. The meaning of the passage 
8 that the life is joyless. The divinity is cold and unsym- 
jathising. There is nothing to awaken delight or arouse 
ervour or enthusiasm. Hence the hymns also will be cold, 
)a8sionle&8, formal ; they will be hymns in form and manner 
)ut entirely without enthusiasm or rejoicing. The faintness 
herefore may apply to thought and feeling, and also to the 
(Sound. Faint is the opposite of hearty; and perhaps the 
poet means to suggest the difficulty of keeping up so dull a 
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‘life, the tendency to faint or fail in the performance of this 
worship. 

Cold — The light of the moon is pale and night is cold in 
comparison with the sun and day. Cf. II. i. 156. 

Fruitless — Withholding fruit ; favouring barrenness (line 
72). The reference is to Diana as a celibate goddess. See 
on line 89. 

74. Thrice blessed they— This inversion with the ellipsis 
(or omission of ‘ are ’) is much more emphatic than the ordi- 
nary construction. Such abbreviations and inversions were 
characteristic of the oldest English poetry. The manner is 
often happily imitated in the poetry of Walter Scott. It 
usually marks a change in the thought or argument. 

Thrice is a word of intensity, practically the same as very. 

Master — Control with ease ; have obtained full power over. 

So — So as to undergo. 

75. Grammatically ‘ as * is understood at the beginning of 
this line. 

Maiden, adj. See II. i. 164. 

Pilgrimage— Life conceived as a journey through trials 
and disappointments to a better land is often called a pilgrim- 
age, The metaphor is found in the Old Testament. Genesis, 
XLVri. 9. Cf. Hebrews, XI. 13. 

The sentiment of these two lines may have been introduced 
•to compliment or to propitiate Queen Elizabeth who was 
probably on some occasion one of the audience. 

76. Earthlier-happy— The meaning is, from an earthly 
point of view happier. It is possible that the comparative 
ibrm is by a misprint put with the wrong word. The mistake 
would have been easy if there was no y (but in both cases, 
i.e.,) in the original MS. Both the quartos have however 
‘ happy.’ It is best that the phrase be accepted as one of 
Shakespeare’s daring liberties with language. The two ad- 
jectives form a compound which takes the comparative 
termination after the most emphatic half. 

Rose distilled — The rose plucked and its substance con- 
verted into fragrant liquid. Twice this idea is repeated in 
the Sonnets. In Sonnet 5 he says that flowers distilled — 
Lose but their show, their substance still lives sweet. 

77. That — The rose. 

Withering Unplucked and allowed to wither on the 

'bush. 

Virgin thorn— At this point Shakespeare passes from de- 
scribing the rose to describing the unmarried life. The 
•flentence and its metaphors are therefore somewhat mixed. 
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The virgin thorn belongs to the rose ; thorny virginity to the 
maiden. The first phrase is in reality meaningless and is 
useful only as suggesting the second, i.e., as suggesting the 
hardships of celibac}'. The thorn belongs, of course, not t(' 
a shrub or tree, but to the rose bush. Only in Paradise was 
found “ without thorn the rose ” {Varadise Lost, IV. 2r>()). 

78. Grows dies — Meant to include the whole of life. 

Single blessedness — This happy expression recalls the 

epithet, blessed, of line 74, but in such a way as to throw a 
sarcastic doubt on the actuality of the bliss. The jdirase has 
become familiar as a description of unmarried life, but it owes 
its point to its veiled irony. ‘ Single blessedness ’ is an abbre- 
viation of ‘ the blessedness of a single life.’ 

79. So — As you have described, lines 71 — 7^). 

Virgin patent— The patent or right by whicli she is and 
can remain a vif gin*. Virginity is a possession with regard 
to the maintenance of which she conceives that she has ex- 
clusive right of determination. 81je thus denies the right ot 
her father to give her in marriage, and asserts the rights of 
woman. For this ‘patent’ she had royal example, if not 
royal ‘letters patent.’ 

Up — Another instance of an unnecessary adverb intended 
to Cf)mp]ete the idea of tlic verb or to fill np the line. 

81. Unto his lordship— Unto him as my lord ; i.e., as my 
husband with full rights over me. The term lord is still 
«ometimes used for husband. 

Unwished — A trisyllable. The meaning probably is, hated. 

Yoke— Symbol of authority. Dative c^se after ‘ give.’ 

82. My soul — 1 in my innermost being. The phrase i.s 
frequent in Scripture, especially in the I'salms, as my soul 
longeth, thirsteth, waiteth, &c. &c. 

Sovereignty — Supreme authority. Sovereign and supreme 
are from the same root and virtually equivalent. 

The preposition ‘to’ or ‘unto’ is understood either before 
‘whose’ or after ‘sovereignty.’ 

83. Pause — Apparently equivalent to think or reflect. Cf. 
the use of the substantive in Hamlet’s soliloquy. {iJtT.i^ausis, 
a ceasing.) 

By — On or before. 

Tne next — The day of the next ; elsewhere defined as Ist 
May. 

84. Sealing-day...... For everlasting bond— The day when 

we will be united in the indissoluble bonds of matrimony. 
Sealing is here used ot the completion of a covenant. 

IiOVe — This use of the abstract noun for the person who if*- 
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the object of the allecticn is an example of the figure of 
metonymy. Frequent in this play. 

65. Fellowship— Companionship or partnership in life. 
* Fellow ’ is from the Scandinavian, and originally meant 
partnerslnp in property. 

86. Upon that day — After a parenthesis of two lines the 
poet repeats with emphasis the date already staled. 

Either — Here introducing three alternatives. 

87. For— On account of. 

88. As he would— As he (your father) wills. 

89. Or. ... altar — The reference is to the form and manner 
in which the vow of celibacy was publicly and solemnly made. 
Diana, daughter of Jupiter and Latona, twi))-sister of Apollo, 
goddess of hunting (and in the upper world identified with 
the Moon) lived in celibacy and was a patroness of chastity. 
See Milton’s Comas, 441 — 4*15. 

90. For aye— For her whole life. 

Austerity — A life of rigid self-denial in w'hich all gaiety or 
pleasure is abandoned. From a Greek verb meaning to parch. 

Single — As opposed to conjugal. 

91. Relent— lie not obstinate, or unbending. The root 
meaning is slacken. (Lat. re, ad, lenius.) 

Yield .. to — Surrender.. .. in acknowledgment ol. 

92. Crazed title — The phrase is used in antithesis to ‘ certain 
right.’ Demetrius has a right sure and certain in the choice 
of Egeus now sanctioned by Tbesens. Lysander has a title 
or claim in the lady’s preference; but as this has no legal 
validity and has not been acknowledged by Theseus, it is 
described as ‘ crazed ’ or invalid. ‘ Crazed ’ is a form from the 
Scandinavian, akin in origin and formerly similar in meaning 
to ‘ cracked.’ Cracked was a stronger word, used of greater 
damage. 

94. Let me have Do not come between rne and.. .. 

Do you marry him — Lysander here satirises the law or 
custom by which a parent claims the right to dispose of a 
daughter’s affections. The words are spoken in scorn or 
ridicule. 

95. Scornful Lysander— Tones of voice would convey re- 
proach for such ridicule. 

True, he hath Truly he is loved by me. Or, it is true 

that 

96. What is mine — What of mine T choose to give him. 

97. She is mine— i. e., my property. 

Bight of her — Legal rights regarding her. 

98. Estate — Settle os property upon, give as an estate to. 
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Unto — Elsewhere Shakespeare uses on or upon which is 
supposed to be more in accordance with legal phraseology. 

99, 110. Lysander pleads his cause and gives a special 
reason why the judgment of Egeus should not be carried out. 

99. As well derived — Of as good birth, or of as high rank. 
‘ Derive ’ is from the Lat. rivus. a stream, and was originally 
used of water drained off. 

100. As well possessed — As rich in money or possessions. 
Formerly possessed was used as an adj., as in the phrase 
possessed of goods. 

101. My fortunes — My position in the world including 
rank, wealth, office, everything external as distinguished from 
internal, i.e., mental, endowments. 

Every way In every respect reckoned as good, or ranked 

as high... as those of Demetrius. 

102. If not with vantage — If not better, if not with the 
advantage or superiority on my side. Vantage is the same as 
advantage, both being wrong forms of the Mid. Eng. (wantage. 

108. Which — Here used practically as a compound rela- 
tive, = what, or a thing which. The clause it introduces is 
parenthetical. 

Boasts— Things to be proud of or to boast of. Here refer- 
ring to rank, wealth, fortune. 

104. I am beloved This Lysander affirms to be the 

•supreme ground on which a lady can be given in marriage. 
Her affection is a sacred thing against which nothing is to be 
weighed. Beloved of=loved by. ‘ Of’ follows verbal adjectives. 

Beauteous— More poetic than the hackneyed beautiful, aud 
also more correct as beauty is the Pr. heaute, (Lat. hellitas), 
and - 0 M 8 is a Romanic, while -ful is an Old Eng. suffix ; also 
sometimes more suitable for verse since it can be used as a 
dissyllable. 

105. Prosecute— Follow up, seek to make good. 

106. Avouch head — Testify or emphatically affirm it 

in his presence. ‘ To his lace ’ is the more familiar expres- 
-sion. Avouch is formed from vouch by adding the prefix a 
corresponding to Pr. a or Lat. ad. The O.F. voucher is from 
Lat. vocare, to call. 

107. Made love— Courted, paid addresses to. 

Nedar’s— The name appears again in IV. i. 129. Its origin 

is unknown. 

108. Her soul— Her heart, or her affections. 

Dotes — Used of foolish or childish attachment. 

109. Here a climax is intended. Note also the alliterative 
effects. 
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In idolatry — As one superstitiously worships idols. Helena 
regards Demetrius as a sort of divinity and almost worships 
him. There is nothing here contemptuous in the use of the 
term idolatry. Lysander, as a Greek, uses the terra in its 
etymological meaning. 

110. Spotted and inconstant — The inconstancy consists 
, in changing from Helena to Hermia. This inconstancy is 
Iregarded as chequering his character so that he is called 
'spotted. Spotted and inconstant have thus probably the 
same meaning, though the idea in the one case refers to space, 
in the other to time. The opposites, unspotted, constant, are 
high moral epithets. 

111. So much — Or simply, so ; what you have mentioned. 

112. With Demetrius thought Intended or purposed 

-to have spoken to Demetrius on the matter. Note that ‘ to have' 
is one syllable, = t’ ’ve. Spoke, as frequently tor spoken. 

113. Over-full of self-affairs— Unduly busy with private 
affairs. Self-affairs are private matters concerning oneself. 

114. My mind did lose it— It slipt from my mind. I 
forgot about it. 

116. Private schooling— See lines 124— 26. The reference 
■is not explicit. 

117. For yon— As for you. 

Look you arm — See that you prepare or fortify yourself. 

118. Pit your fancies — Adapt your love ideas or affections. 
Note the alliterations. 

119. Or else— Or if you do not. 

120. This line must be regarded as parenthetical. Other 
wise it should have preceded the verb’. 

Extenuate— Relax, not put in full force ; lit. make thin. 

122. What cheer In what spirits are you ? Are yoi 
wearied or amused or what? ‘ Cheer ’ is from O.P. cUere, Lov 
Lat. cara, the face : and is used first of the expression of tR 
countenance and then of the feelings thus exhibited. To h 
‘ of good cheer ’ is to be hopeful, courageous. 

123. Go — Theseus is to walk with Hippolyta; the other 
will doubtless follow. In this line, and in lines 106, 112, ID 
Demetrius is a trisyllable. At the end of a line or sentenc 
it is four-syllabled. 

124. Business— A trisyllable. The usual older substantif 
from busy was hisihede, also bisischipe busy-ship), bi 
bisignisse is also found. To it seems to have become attache 
the meaning of the French word busoignes which was used < 
business carried on in the English law courts. 
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125. Against our — With a view to our, so as to be ready 
for ; a nearly obsolete use of the preposition. 

Nuptial — Nuptials, wedding ceremonies. The siii^ulur 
form is used now only as an adj. as in line 1. In Shakespeare 
we find both singular and plural .forms ol both the nouns 
nuptials and funeral. 

12t). Nearly that concerns — That intimately concerns. 

[ 127. Duty and desire— 'Phey profess not only lojal obedi- 

l ence but eager desire to serve their prince. They are dutiful, 
but it is also their delight to obey or serve or attend. The 
same u.se of ‘duty ’ is in Y. i. 8^1, 91, 101. 

According to a stage diiection in the bdios, while the 
others go out Lysander and Hcrmia remain. I’he latter parr 
is wanting in the quartos, and the First Folio must be regarded 
as a correction thereof. At this point, however. Pope, followed 
by Warburton, proposed to begin a new scene; without any 
warrant except his own judgment for altering the folio stage 
direction. Fleay also begins a new scene here. It does seem 
strange that the two lovcr.s, whose love is forbidden, should 
be left alone. But Egeus and Demetrius, who only would care 
to object, have to follow the commands of Theseus; and he 
is perhaps too engrossed with his ow^n preparations toobseiwc 
the injiidiciousness of the situation. Again, it is thought 
that the King’s palace was not the mo.st natural place for a 
confidential conversation of lovers and the making of a secret 
arrangement. M'hese criticisms amount to saying that the 
plot is not skilfully constructed and that the parts do not 
develop naturally out of one another. Shakespeare may have 
thought that the difficulties of his arrangement w'cre counter- 
balanced by its convenience. A private interview of the two 
lovers for the arrangement of the device on which the play 
hangs was necessary, and was obtained at the proper time by 
the departure of the others with their sovereign. Lysander 
did not belong to the King’s retinue, and Hermia (though 
the daughter of Egeus) was not wanted in their councils ; it 
was therefore necessary to dispose of these two apart from 
tho.se that followed Theseus to his more private room. Unless 
it was the supposed practice to allow a large measure of 
freedom to Hermia and Lysander the situation of their being 
lovers (as above described, lines 28 — J14) could not have arisen. 

It is also to be remembered that the division' of plays into 
Acts and Scenes was not so carefully attended to in the begin- 
ning of Shakespeare’s career as it was a few years later. Thus 
we may imagine an interval after line 127, though the lovers 
are still in the palace courts and no change of scene is marked. 
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128. How now— How (art thou) now ? How (is it with 
Ihee) now ? 

129. How chance— How (does it) chance (that); cf. V. i. 
300; a conversational elliptic idiom. 

Boses — The red or healthful colour on her cheeks. Meta- 
phor. So the brow is sometimes compared to a (white) lily. 
As in Keats’ La Belle Dame Sans Merci — 

1 see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever-dew ; 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

Fade so fast — A little ago when Hermia spoke to Theseus 
she felt bold, and the colour of her face may be supposed to 
have been heightened. Now she has become suddenly pale, 
partly from reaction, partly as a consecjuence of Theseus’ last 
words; lines 117 — Til. The reference to a sudden change of 
expression seems to show that a new scene is not intended. 

130. In the conversation that follows Hermia makes an 
effort to be gay and cheerful and witty. 

Belike — Likely, probably. A compound of by like. 

Want of rain — A play on the Metaphor of the Boses. 

131. Beteem — Allow, or grant in abundance. There seems 
to have been an old verb ‘ beteem,’ from teem, to think fit, found 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, II. 8, 19; in Golding’s Ovid, 1587, 
also in Hamlet, I. 2. 141, in each case meaning to allow. There 
is a conversational word teem meaning as an adj. empty and as a 
verb to pour out (the adj. is also written toom). It seems 
probable that Shakespeare in using the unfamiliar word beteem 
had the familiar idea of teeming or pouring out in his mind. 
Thus the two meanings ma}’ be combined. [Authorities are 
divided on the word. Skeat assumes that the meaning is 
allow.] 

Tempest of my eyes— A bold metaphor indicating that she 
is agitated and is prepared to weep profusely. 

These two lines form what is called a ‘ conceit ’ : that is, 
they illustrate the tendency to far-fetched similes, illustra- 
tions or ideas which characterised much of the literature of 
the latter half of the sixteenth and first half of the seven- 
teenth centuries. Such was the conception of ‘ wit ’ preva- 
lent in England and still more in Italy. There is much of 
it in the early plays of Shakespeare. Less interesting styles 
were developed later by Donne and his school. See Johnson’s 
Essay on Cowley where he criticises what he calls the Meta- 
.physical poets (now called Marinists, after the Italian poet 
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Marino). In the age of Anne, men were taught by Addison 
that wit was what is “ natural without being obvious,” or as it 
was put by Pope — 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 

What we find in the poems and early plays of Shakespeare 
is the uncontrolled effusion of a bright and sparkling fancy. 
Later he outgrew the concetti which belonged to the false art 
of his age. 

132. Ay me! — Alas for me! This strong eiaculation is 
French. Old French ay mi not connected with English ‘ay.’ 
The phrase occurs twice in Milton’s Lycidas, lines 56, 154. 

For aught. — For anything ; i.c., as far as. Aught=a whit, 
t.e., one whit. The spelling in the folios is ' ought’ which is 
the normal development of the form. 

Ever I could.— -As In the folio ; the reading of both quartos 
being “ I could ever.” 

133. Tale or history.— Two forms of composition. The 
former referring more to romances (such as were familiar 
from the thirteenth century onwards), the latter to actual 
historical records ; the former to fiction, the latter to truth. 
^Tale’ is here most naturally connected with ‘ hear,’ and ‘ his- 
tory’ with ‘ read.’ 

134. The course. — This is one of the most familiar of all 
Shakespeare’s lines, and it is the key to much of this play. 
The metaphor seems taken from a river which has to find its 
way in uneven ground through rocks, woods, hills, and down 
declivities. The application is to courtship preceding mar- 
riage. 

True love. — A familiar expression, both concrete and ab- 
stract, in old ballad literature. True is genuine. 

135. Lysander proceeds to specify obstacles ; each of which 
calls forth from Hermia a strong expression of feminine 
feeling. 

It was different— It was a case of difference. The adjec- 
tive can, in sense, agree only with the persons. 

In blood— i.e., in birth, rank; not race or nationality, as the 
context proves. This symbolic use of the word is the figure 
of metonymy. 

136. 0 cross !— Hermia’s opening ejaculations. Cross ! spite I 
hell ! are meant to be in keeping with the sentiment or idea 
of the line and they show a successive rise of feeling. Cross 
suggests something perverse, contrary to nature. 

Too— Is probably intended to indicate keen personal feeling. 
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Enthralled. — The union of one of high rank with one of 
humble position is in Hermia’s judgment, thraldom or slavery 
for the former. Probably she means so whether the party is 
conscious of the thraldom or not. ‘Enthralled’ and ‘mis- 
graffed’ both point to actual but unsuitable marriage. 

Low. — Theobald’s correction for love of the early editions. 
It seems recjuired by the sense and the antithesis. 

137. Misgraffed. — Unsuitably grafted. Marriage is con- 
ceived as the engrafting of one tree on another, as the vine 
on the elm. But the age of the trees or the plants should 
correspond. ‘ Graft’ is a corruption of ‘ graff’ which comes 
ultimately from Gr. grapkein, to write. This prefix mis- means 
* wrongly ’ ; akin to the verb ‘ miss,’ to fail, or not to hit. 

138. 0 spite ! — There is something to awaken despite or 
contempt in the marriage of a girl with, or her fascination for^ 
an old man. It seems probable, however, that Hermia intends 
her first adjectives — high, old — to be applied to the woman,, 
and that this sentiment is really traceable to the poet’s own 
experience. Of. the verses attributed to Shakespeare — 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together, &c. 

1 Engaged — This term ordinarily means ‘ betrothed,’ but here 
■t seems to mean wedded. The primary meaning is pledged, 
whence the more general idea of bound. Through French 
from Low Lat. vadium ; Lat. vas. 

139. Stood.-~Erested, was based, made to depend. 

Choice of friends — This as the next line shows is undoubt-' 
edly the original meaning or an approximation to it, but the 
reading of the folios i.s not ‘ friends ’ but ‘ merit.’ ‘ Merit ’ is 
there inserted as a correction of ‘ friends ’ which was the word 
in the text of the quartos from the second of which the folio 
was printed. It may therefore be assumed that the original 
reading was ‘ friends’ and that to this Hermia replies in the 
next line ; but that later Shakespeare altered the text to ‘merit’ 
which is a subtler and better idea. Possibly he felt a doubt 
whether a love resting on the choice of friends could be called 
^ true love.’ 

‘ Choice of merit ’ is a choice based not on love or arbitrary 
afEection, but on other unemotional qualities — such as talent, 
scholarship, fame, valour, wealth, worth. Demetrius was a 
worthy gentleman {1. 52). 

Note that the phrase implies its negative converse: dis- 
regard of personal choice or inward affinities. 

The supposition that ‘merit’ is a later emendation by 
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^hakespeare himself illustrates an important metrical change 
in his style. Tne word merit makes what is called a double 
ending, or adds an eleventh syllable to the line. Doable end- 
ings are frequent in Shakespeare's mature style, but are rare 
in his earlier dramas. In this respect the dramatist has greater 
freedom than the poet. Shakespeare began as a poet and grad- 
ually acquired mastery and exercised freedom as a dramatist. 

140. 0 hell! — The strength of this exclamation, as well as 
the following words, shows that Hermia considers this third 
ease applicable to herself. 

Sympathy— Harmony, correspondence: mutual fitness or 
adaptation. Sympathy in choice may be opposed to the choice 
of friends where the feelings of the young couple are not con- 
sulted; or to the choice of merit which is independent of love 
and may be .-judged by some one else; or most probably it is 
opposed bo all of the three cases specified above. Ki.sewhere 
in Shakespeare, as in Othello, II. i. 242, sym{)athy i.s used in the 
sense of ‘correspondence’ such as is violated in the supposi- 
tions of lines Idd— DJS. The root meaning i.s fellow-feeling. 

143. As there are three kinds of wrong alliance.s, so a 
■right suitable alliance is liable to three kinds of frustration 
or separation. The words war, death, sickness all seem by 
the following lines to imply permanent separation, that is, 
death. The word death must therefore stand for a particular 
kind of death, probably accidental or violent death. 

Did lay siege— The past tense is used because Lysander is 
giving the results of his reading. Lay siege (or besiege) is a 
military metaphor. Wedded happiness is conceived as a quiet 
castle suddenly besieged and destroyed by a ruthless enemy. 

* It ’ must refer to ‘ sympathy.' 

144. Momentary— Momentary is the reading of the folios, 
moraenbany of the earlier quartos. In older English ‘ moment- 
any ’ was, perhaps, the more frequent form, having come in 
from the Fr. momentaine ; Lat. momentaneus. 

As a sound— A sound passing through the air and in a 
moment gone is a fitting image of very brief existence. 

144. Swift as a shadow — A shadow being an unsubstantial 
thing has no permanence. Shadows as they depend on posi- 
tions are perpetually changing. The shadows cast by objects 
change with the sun ; and still more rapidly if the objects 
themselves are moving. The simile occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment; 1 Ghron, XXIX. 15; Job VIII. 9. 

Short as any dream— Again, the simile is drawn from an 
unsubstantial, unreal thing. Of. Job XX. 8; JPs. LXXIII. 
19, 20 ; also the famous lines in The Tempett'^ 
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We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

145. Brief as the lightning — ^This resembles the first simile 
(‘as a sound’), but is more hyperbolical— lightning being the 
swiftest thing known. Formed from the verb ‘ lighten’ — the 
older form of the infinitive thereof having been lightnen. 

Collied— Dark. A stormy night is imagined in which the 
moon and stars are clouded. ‘ Collied’ is from ‘coal’ and 
means marked with coal, darkened, blackened. 

146. In a spleen — In a sudden fit or blaze. The spleen 
(Gr. fiplen) is a bodily organ to the action of which was attrib- 
uted the splenetic or passionate and ill-humoured temper-r 
ament. In Venus and Adonis, 152 — “ A thousand spleens bear 
her a thousand ways.” 

Unfolds — Opens to view, removes the covering of darknes.s 
and makes visible both earth and sky. 

147. And ere i.e., in an instant; before a word can be 

spoken regarding it. Cf. Komeo and Juliet, II. ii. 119. 

148. The jaws The night is again pitch dark; the 

lightning has vanished. Darkness is personified and repre- 
sented as swallowing the light. Of. the Indian mythological 
explanation of an eclipse of tlie sun. 

With these four similes which in their hyperbolical charac- 
ter are characteristically Shakespearian, compare the similar 
description of the evanescence of happiness in Burns’ Tam 
o* Slianier : — 

But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed : 

Or like the snowflake in the river ; 

A moment white, then melts for ever ! 

Or like the Borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point the place : 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

149. So quick — So quickly; probably referring to the 
four instances and not merely to the last. 

Bright things— Inclusive of love. 

Confusion — Wreck and ruin. The word has four syllables. 

With the whole of the above speech on the uncertainly of 
love compare the passage in Milton, Paradise Loei^ X. 896 — 
9C4, where however the poet draws more from his own and 
general experience than from Shakespeare — 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 

XXIV 
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As some misfortune brings him, or mistake. 

Op whom be wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 
By a far worse; or if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already linked and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame. 

150. Ever crossed — Always thwarted, i.e., by some obstacle 
across their path or some inherent difficulty. 

151. It stands It is a thing unalterable, having been 

decreed by the higher powers. ‘Edict’ is accented on the 
second syllable (Lat. edictum, a proclamation). The use of the 
word ‘ destiny ’ though from the Latin is in accordance with 
Greek ideas which represented human life as determined by 
fate, or the fates, or necessity. 

152. Teach patience — Teach has here two objects (as 

in Latin doceo). ‘ Trial ’ may be conceived either as in the 
Acc. or in the Dat. The meaning is teach ourselves patience 
in our trial. Hermia is inculcating the lesson of resignation 
to the Divine will, not to her fathers. Patience in older 
English means not meekness, hut endurance, power of sustain- 
ing hardship. 

155. Customary cross — a universal and unavoidable hard- 
ship. This use of the word ‘ cross ’ is due to the precept of 
Jesus: whosoever “ will come after me let him deny himself 
and take up his cross'aiid follow me,” Mat. XVI. 24. 

154. Due to — Inseparable from. 

Thoughts — Anxious thoughts, fears, imaginings of trouble. 

Dreams — The context suggests unpleasant dreams, fearful 
anticipations. 

Sighs— -An evidence of love-sickness, or of fears and dis- 
tresses in love. 

155. Poor Fancy's followers — Fancy here means simply 
love. It is personified and addressed familiarly as ‘ poor ' on 
account of its trials and sufferings. These are indicated by 
the five kinds of followers enumerated as constituting its train. 

156. A good persuasion— A good faith to live by ; or a 
good argument (as in OalY.8). The word might be used 
•either actively or passively. It is used passively as we use 
‘conviction’ in Cymbeline, I. iv. 125, and in Measure for 
Measure, IV. i. 47. 

157. Widow— Adj. = widowed. 

Dowager — One possessed of tidowage or endowment; on 
whom ni- bas been Settled. See on line 5. 
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158, Revenue— Here accented on the second syllable, as it 
Kometimes is still. The earlier spelling in Shakespeare is 
revemiew. Of. line (i. 

She child— This statement is made to explain line 160, 

and also to etujourage Hermia with Lysander’s expectations of 
inheritance, 

150. Respects — Looks to (affectionately). Lines 159 and 
160 are transposed in the early editions, manifestly by mistake. 
The former wa's probably a marginal addition. 

160. Remote— 'L' he reading of the quartos. Used as we use 
‘ distant ’ wliether the distance be great or small. The read- 
ing of the folios is * removed.’ 

Seven— Practically a monosyllable here. 

Leagues— A league is three miles. The word is, through 
Old Pr., and folk- Latin, ultimately from the Celtic. 

161. Gentle — An epithet of compliment as in tlie word 
gentleman. 

May I— I can without hindrance. 

162. Sharp— Severe, uncompromising. 

1 66. Cannot . . , .The law has no force outside the city limits. 

16i. Steal forth thy— Come out quietly and secretly from 

thy. 

165. Without— Outside. With league, cf. mile, Sc. 2. 92. 

167. To do observance— To celebrate the morning of May- 
day ; an annual festivity. This was an English, not a Greek 
observance. But Shakespeare does not concern himself with 
these proprieties of time or place. He thinks only of his 
London audience. See IV. i. 160. 

To a morn of May — Not any morn of May, but the morn- 
ing of the first of May in a year nob specified ; what Milton 
calls in his short poem thereon “ May morning.” The folios 
have ‘ for ’ ; the quartos ‘ bo.’ 

168. This is the first line with a double ending unless in 
139 we read ‘ merit.’ Double endings are frequent in Shake- 
speare’s later style. 

169. I swear Hermia * jumps ’ at the proposal. 

Cupid’s strongest bow— Cupid is the Latin god of Love, a 

son of Venus, represented as a boy shooting with bow and 
arrow. According to one of Ben Jonson’s Masques : He doth 
bear a golden bow, And a quiver hanging low. Pull of 
arrows that outbrave Dian’s shafts. 

170. Best arrow — There were two arrows, one with golden 
point, one wiDh leaden. The former produced, the latter pre- 
vented, love. Thus Cupid by discharging arrows could pro- 
duce either effect. 
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171. Simplicity — The opposite of duplicity ; innocence, 
truth. Cf. ‘ harmless as doves,’ Mat X. 16. 

VeilTlS’ doves — Venus (Gr. Aphrodite) was the goddess 
of Love. Her chariot was supposed to be drawn by birds, 
especially by doves. 

172. By that which An allusion (as some editors sup- 

pose) to the girdle of Venus which, by whomsoever worn, 
threw the beholder into passionate love. 

176. That fire — The funeral pyre on which Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, ended her life. 

174. False Troyan — .^neas, who is sup])osed to have 
proved false to Dido because he left her in quest of Italy. 
The JEneid (or story of j!Hneas) is the great epic poem of 
Rome. Virgil tells bow iHneas, after the fall of Troy, sailed 
westward to found a new kingdom (the Roman republic or 
empire) in Latium, and how on the way he was shipwrecked 
and cast on the Carthaginian shove. 1’here Dido received 
him and pa.''Sionately loved him. He abandoned her; where- 
upon she mounted a pyre and stabbed herseli with a swmd 
he had left behind. 

The modern spelling is Trojan (not Troyan); from the Lat. 
Troia. 

Under sail — Put out to sea. Virgil tells how at dawn she 
saw ‘the fleet move on with levelled sails.’ 

175. By all the.. .. By the innumerable. Hermia here 
hints the sentimen/. in the line : “ Men were deceivers ever.” 

176. Women make vows freely, but the number broken by 
men is greater even than the number spoken by women. 

177. In that same — In that very place (which) thou hast 
appointed (for) me. In the above speech Hermia offers a 
succession of vows or protestations in the strongest language 
possible. She begins more or less plaj fully, but rises in a 
climax of moral ideas, until she expresses, by the reference to 
the fire, faithfulness unto death. The solemnity of her utter- 
ance is then relieved by the touch of humour or banter, with 
which she places in contrast with her own strong vows the 
countless vows broken by the other sex. It is in keeping 
also with the poetic character of the passage that from line 
171 Shakespeare passes into rhyming. The last two lines of 
a scene are often rhymed, but in this play either from its 
poetic character or because it belongs to Shakespeare’s youth 
rhyme is very largely used. 

180. God Bpeed— Good-morning, a salutation of well-wish- 
ing. Pope wished to begin a third scene here. 

Whither a'way?~To what place are you going? Fleay 
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thinks these words indicate that Helena passes them on a 
street. There was nothing to indicate that Lysander and 
Hermia bad left the Palace of Theseus where the scene is 
enacted, but the room may have been of a semi-public kind, 
or the lovers may be standing on a verandah near which 
Helena was walking. An ancient Greek, like an Oriental 
palace would have contained open court-yards and arrange- 
ments of various kinds. Here ‘ whither ’ is a dissyllable. 

181. That unsay — Withdraw that application of the 

word ‘ fair.* 

182. Your fair — Your beauty. Fair was sometimes used 
as a substantive, both concrete and abstract. The second use 
in this line may be either concrete or abstract ; the meaning 
may be either, 0 happy beauty that can attract, or, 0 happy 
fair one. 

It is to be noted, however, that instead of ‘ your fair ’ which 
>is the reading of the quarto.s, the folios have ‘ you fair ’ which 
is either a misprint or a correction. In the latter case ‘ fair ' 
is either a adj. or a adverb. Thus the abstract noun fair 
may not be in the passage at all. 

183. Lode-stars— Or leading stars, the stars that guide. 
Originally applied to the pole-star which guided mariners. 
Here used iu the sense of drawing after or charming. The 
original meaning of * lode ’ was way or course. ‘ Load ’ is the 
same word though it has now the secondary meaning of 
burden, due to confusion of lead and lade. 

Tongue’s sweet air — The sweet music of your voice (when 
■singing). ‘Air’ is Dune or melody. 

184. Tuneable— Musical, melodious. SoIY. i. 121. 

Thau lark The shepherd has to be out in the early 

morning and can appreciate in the fields the lark’s shrill song. 
English poetry is full of references to the lark. See the Odes 
of Shelley, Hogg, Wordsworth, O.E. lawerce. 

185. When wheat is green — In the spring time or in early 
summer. Wheat is sown in the beginning of winter and is 
under-ground till spring. 

Hawthorn buds— The buds or first flowering of the haw- 
thorn or May tree. The word * haw ’ meant originally ‘ hed^/ 
later it was used also of the berry of the hawthorn tree which 
was largely made use for purposes of enclosure. Of. U Allegro, 
fi7-68— 

‘ And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn iu the dale ’ ; 

where also the lark is referred to. 
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18(). Catching— Infectious. 

Were favour so — If favour were so. Favour is liealth, 
beauty, handsoineuess, cbarm ; as is preserved in the epithets 
well-favoured, ill-favoured. It is here in contrast with sick- 
ness. 

187. Yonrs would I catch — Your charming qualities 
would I transfer to myself (as sickness may be got by infec- 
tion or contagion). 

The text, which is good sense, is Hanmer’s correction of 
‘Your words 1 ’ of the early cjuarto editions or ‘ Fd ’ of tlie 
folios. If the (piartos and folios be followed, it is necessary 
to make the line parenthetical. But even then the sense is not 
very clear. It seems necessary to regard ‘ words ’ as an iiii- 
corrected misprint for ‘ would,’ which was sometimes written 
* wold ’ ISO in line 201). The final s was transferred from 
‘yours ’ to ‘ word.’ 

188. My voice— The meaning seems to be ; the charm of 

your voice would enter my soul by my ear, and thus 1 would 
become musical. Your endowment would pass to me. 

There are no various readings of this lino in the quartos or 
folios, yet many editors have regarded the text as corrupt 
chiefly because in what follows the words eye and tongue are 
repeated twice. Hence Lettsom emended, “my hair shall 
catch your hair” supposing that ear was wrongly taken down 
for hair and that on the second occasion ‘ voice ’ was substi- 
tuted to make sen^ie. Such emendation suggesting physical 
entanglement is grotesque. Scarcely less arbitrarily Deightori 
suggests “ray fair., your fair” which he thinks makes the 
passage parallel or similar to lines 182-183. This suggestion, 
however, is hardly in keeping with line 181 where Helena has 
repudiated ‘fair’ for herself and is in thought too general a 
conception. The chief difficulty seems to us to be in distin- 
guishing the reference to the voice from the reference to the 
tongue. It is natural that Helena should wish to take in the 
charms of Hermia by the three channels — the ear, the eye, 
and the mouth. Her eyes would reflect or reproduce the love- 
light of Hermia’s; her tongue would imitate the melodious 
utterance ; and w’hat she received by the ear would neces- 
aarily manifest itself by the voice. Probably the voice is 
mentioned as the organ of speech, and the tongue of song. It 
may be assumed that the text is right. 

390. Demetrius being bated— Demetrius excepted. The 
form — bating Demetrius — is still used in semi-slang. Bate is 
the same as abate which is the correct form. Low Lat. 
abbattere to beat down ; 0. Fr. abatre. 
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191. The rest — I.e., all the world excefd Demetrius. 

To you translated—Cbaiiged into your form, oonditiou, 
prospects. ‘ Translate ’ is used iii the sense of transform as in 
111. i. 109, or of transference into another syjhere and kind of 
existence. “ Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death,” Hebrews, XL 

192. How you look — ^Yonr attractive manner. 

Art — Skill, cunning device. 

192. You sway Yon can exercise full power over and 

keep attracted to yourself. Cf. As You Like Ji, 111. ii. 4. The 
metaphor may be taken from ideas of gravitation (or other 
explanation of the motions of the planets) which were in the 
air in the time of Shakespeare. 

194. I frown — llermia is not quite sincere here. But she 
knows that there is an art in frowning. 

1.95. Helena in her simplicity acknowledges that she has 
tried to win him by smiles. 

The figure of Antithesis runs through the lines 194 — 201. 

The confining of speakers in dialogue to one line as in this 
passage was technically known by the Greeks as stichowythia. 

197. Prayers— For his welfare; the opposite of curses. \ 

Such affection— Similar love. The word ‘affection ’ meant 

any mental state (including anger, desire, &c.). 

Move — awaken, stir up. 

198. The — An instrumental case of the def. article ; mean- 
ing in that (or in which) degree. He follows me to that extent 
to which I hate him. His following is in direct proportion to 
my hating. 

This and the next sentence illustrate parallel construction 

200. Folly — Shown in his loving one that curses him anc 
following one that hates him. The language is insincere, hul 
is humorously spoken. 

Instead of ‘no fault’ of the first quarto the folios anc 
second quarto have simply ‘none’ (i.e., no matter) of mine 
The sense is the same or nearly so. The next line as it con 
tains with emphasis, both ‘none ’ and ‘fault ’ is an argument 
equally strong for either reading. It is in favour of the 
reading 7ione that it retains Helena as a trisyllable. In th( 
Collier MS. is a reading ‘ His fault fair Helena is none oi 
mine ’ which if authenticated would solve the difficulties 
but it is probably an artificial change. On the whole the 
fiirst quarto reading seems best. 

201. None boauty — Hone (pertains to you) but your 

beauty ; or, as an emendation, a semi-colon might be inserted 
after none. 
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Would that Still harping on the idea of being translated 

into the form and appearance of Herraia. Of course there is a 
play on the word ‘fault.* Herraia’s beauty has caused 
Helena’s suffering. Abstractedly therefore it is guilty and 
also enviable. 

202. At this point the argument changes. Hermia resolves 
to tell her old friend Helena of the flight or elopement just 
agreed on. So she bids Helena find comfort or hope in the 
fact that Demetrius will not be able to continue his suit of 
Hermia. 

203. Fly this— Fly from this. The accusative construction 
corresponds with the Latin idiom. 

204. The time I did — The time (when) 1 (first saw 
Ly Sander). 

205. Seemed— The inversion is due to purely metrical 
considerations. 

Paradise — A place of perfect bliss. Used of the garden or 
home in which Adam, the first man, was placed in his in- 
nocence : and also of the future home in Heaven. The Gr. 
paradeUos (from a old Persian word meaning an enclosure) 
was a park or pleasure garden. 

200. What love— What transcendent excellences be- 
long to Lysander my beloved one. That love here stands 
for the object of love is proved by the ‘ he ’ of next line. 
Johnson found in this pa.ssage a mysterious moral with which 
Hermia kindly comforted Helena. 

207. That turned — As evinced by the fact that he hath 

been able to turn. 'I’hot = inasmuch as. 

Heaven hell.— Used metaphorically for place of bliss 

and place of misery. Cf. Milton’s lines [P. L., I. 253) : The 
mind is its own place and in itself Can make a heaven 
of hell, a hell of heaven ; an idea already expressed in 
Marlowe’s Faustm. The first quarto has the reading ‘ a hell.* 
Other editions omit this ‘ a.’ Heaven is a monosyllable or 
dis.syllable according as the ‘ a* is retained or not. 

208. Hinds — Intentions. 

209. When Phoebe— Phoebe is the moon (as Phoebus is 

the snn). Shakespeare seems conveniently to forget that the 
moon to-morrow night will w ithin day s (at most 

of its end and visible only as a small crescent in the early 
morning. But see notes on lines 3, 9, 10. 

210. Her silver The reflection of the moon in a lake is 

beautiful and has always been a favourite allusion of poets. 
Here the moon in the sky is conceived as a goddess who 
from above beholds her white face reflected in the waters. 
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“Silver is here purely an epithet of colour (see 1. 9); Tisage = 
countenance, face; glass = mirror, looking-glass. 

211. Ddcking — A.dorning. The primary meaning of deck 
is cover. It is a doublet of thatch. 

Liquid pearl — Dewdrops on the grass are thus compared 
to liquid or dissolved pearls. In the sunlight they sparkle 
as diamonds, in the moonlight they have the more subdued 
appearance of pearls. See IV. v. 50. 

Bladed grass — Ordinary gracSs has one blade or leaf ; but 
some kinds have several blades. According to a Scotch song: 
Ilka ' i.e., each) blade o’ grass has its ain drap o’ dew, 

212. A time .. ..A time that is always chosen for the con- 
cealment of lovers’ flights. That is to say, eloping parties, in 
order to escape observation, leave late at night when others 
are asleep. Still = always, up till now, continually. The 
line is parenthetical. 

212. Through Athens’ gates— Out of the city, which was 
doubtless a walled town with gates. 

Devised to steal— Planned to go secretly. 

214. You and I— The two girls. 

215. Paint primrose-beds— ‘ Beds ’ simply means the 
ground on which in April and May primroses grow abun- 
dantly. ‘ Faint’ probably refers to the colour — pale being an 
epithet of the primrose both in Shakespeare and Milton. The 
primrose is a very favourite flower though it has not the 
bright colour of the rose. The form primrose (first rose) 
is a corruption of Mid. Eng. primerole. Low Lat. primula^ 
from primus, first ; a name therefore simply descriptive of 
the early appearance of the flower. 

216. Emptying Talking freely together and uttering 

all that was in our hearts. 

Sweet — This which is doubtles.'< the original reading was 
restored by Theobald from the sweld of the early editions. 

‘ Sweet counsel ’ is a biblical phrase, Fs. LV. 14 ; and is thence 
derived. It is po.ssible that the first compositor mis-read 
‘sweet’ as ‘sweld’; but it is also possible that on reflection 
Shakespeare resolved to break in this passage the monotony 
of rhyme, retaining ‘ companions ’ in line 219 and changing 
‘ sweet ’ into a word of fuller and more appropriate meaning. 
‘ Bo.soras of their counsels swelled’ are simply ‘full hearts/ 
and the expression may be compared (to its advantage) with 
thq ‘ stuffed bosom ' in Macbeth. It. corresponds with the verb 
‘ emptying.’ 

218. Turn away Leave our native town for ever. 

219. Stranger companies— This is Theobald’s emendation 
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of ‘ strange companions.’ It is made solely from the iieces- 
fiities of rhyme, the sense beinfi; good enough either way. 
The omission of a final r was a frequent error of printers. 
Perhaps it is better to say of a newly-married couple that 
they de.sire company d.e., society) than companions — they 
being sufficient for each other as companions. In either case 
the second phrase may be regarded as practically identical in 
meaning with the previous phrase ‘now friends.’ As an 
argument tor the text of the early editions it may be noted 
that the word ‘ companion ’ occurs in the Prayer-book 
version which was in use in Shakespeare’s time. The passage 
thus reads iPaalm LY, 14-15): “But it was even thou my 
companion; my guide and mine own tsmiiliur friend. We 
took sweet counsel together and walked in the house of (lod 
as friends,” On the whole we think that the text of the 
early editions (with the four lines unrhyined) is Shake- 
speare’s final form. 

220. Farewell sweet playfellow— Implying that the past 
is over and that they will never be girls together again. 

221. Good luck grant... . May good luck . . May you be 
80 fortunate as to obtain your (loved) Demetrius. This is 
Hermia’.s prayer for Helena. 

222. Starve our sight We must keep apart and not see 

one another (lest we should be suspected or watched^ till the 
time appointed. Starve is used of causing death (or weak- 
ness) either by cold or hunger. The latter is the meaning 
here. Of course it is used metaphorically ; the original mean- 
ing was simply die. 

Our sight — Our eyes, or organs of sight. 

223. Lovers’ food — Looking or gazing on each other. See 
the quotation on line 32. 

Morrow deep midnight— To-morrow late at night : ‘ Deep 
midnight’ may mean when midnight havS fully come; or it 
may be after midnight. The phrase suggests the darkness 
and stillnes.s of the night; and at thi.s time there would be no 
moon. Mori’ow is rarely used except in the phrase ‘on the 
morrow.’ Cf. IV, i. 85. 

224. My Hermia — Or, mydear Hermia; a mode of affec- 
tionate address. 

Adieu— Farewell : A compound word; Fr. a, dieu {Lskt. ad 
Daum'^, ( I commend you) unto God. 

225. As you As you (dote) on him (so may) Demetrius. 

226. Othersome— Some others, or simply, others. So Acte, 
XVIL 18. 
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227. Through — Thronghout the whole citj of. Araongwst 
all the people. 

228. Wnatofthat? What pood comes from that seeing 
that Demetrius does not think so. 

229. He will not He refuses to. 

But he — ‘ But’ is thus regarded as a conj., not a prep. 

2d0. Errs — I.e., in judgment or appreciation of beauty. 

230. So I — 8o 1 err. He depreciates me; I over-estimate 
him. 

Admiring — Some editors assert that ‘admiring’ is here a 
verbal noun, thus accounting for the ‘of.’ But the verb 
* admire ’ was often f(»llowed by ol, as wonder is by ‘ at.' It is 
manifest that the cojistmction of the line is parallel to that 
of the preceding; and tlietefcre adnnring and doting must 
be parsed in the same way. Tliey are j)articip]es with conjunc- 
tive force ; equal to. inasmuch as J ens inasmuch as I go on 
admiring of him. 

dualities — Characteristics good or bad, 

232. Base and viie—Worthle.ss. Opposed to ‘form’ of 
next line. Cf. J ('or. 1. 28. 

Holding no quantity— Of no substance or importance ; op- 
posed to ‘ dignity.’ Shakespeare could scarcely have known 
the scholastic or Aristotelian use of the term. He probably 
had in view the words of Paul, ‘’things which are despised, 
yea and things which are not.” Similarly in the Tawing of 
the Shreiv.lV. iii. 112, Shakespeare contemptuously couples 
‘quantity’ with ‘ rag ’ and ‘remnant.’ Hallain gives ‘value’ 
as the meaning of quantity. 

233. Can transpose to— Can make appear as. 

Form — Style, beauty (not essence as in the strictly philo- 
sophic sense). Lat. /onaa, beauty. 

Dignity — Worth, merit, importance, what commands 
esteem. Lat. dignus, worthy. 

234. Not with the eyes — A reference to the arbitrariness 
of love, and the not seeing the faults of one beloved. 

Mind — Some inner faculty, not however intellectual so 
I much as emotional. 

235. Winged blind — In modem representations of the 

god of love (painting, sculpture, Ac.) he is represented as 
blind as well as winged. Herein Helena says artists repre- 
sent the truth of life. Cf. Lyly’s song — ((upidand Gawpas'pe, 

All tliese did my Campaspe win : 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
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Of any taste— Taste, tbe smallest quantity) of true 

judgment. Love’s judgments are erring. It is clear that 
by mind Helena means not intelligence or reason, but rather 
disposition, temperament. 

237. Wings eyes — Wings and blindness — the two pe- 
culiarities of Cupid. Cf. Uibdin’s song Love’s blind they say. 
Love’s winged they cry. 

Figure — Symbolise ; are figures, images, representations of, 

Unheedy haste — Unheeding or heedless (t.e., thoughtless) 
haste. Haste is symbolised by the ‘ wings’ and heedlessness 
by the want of eyes. 

238. Therefore— For the following reason (line 239). The 
word is now used only with reference to a statement already 
made. 

A child — Cupid is always pictured as a boy. 

239. Because Poetically, the errors of lovers are iru- 

puted to the imaginary god who is tbe embodiment of the idea 
of love. 

Beguiled — Deceived, cheated. As children are apt to be. 

240. As waggish . ..As tricky boys playfully tell lies; 
commit a sort of perjury on others for the fun of it. Waggish 
is from wag, the noun, from the verb, which expresses move- 
ments of derision ; in game = not really meaning it, in pre- 
tence and for sport; themselves forswear = pledge them- 
selves falsely. Cf. HatflieWyY. S'S. The prefix /or is usually 
intensive, or has something of the sense of the kindred ‘ from/ 

241. So the .jSimile; boyishness being the ground of 

comparison. 

Is perjured — The same as forswears himself; is convicted 
•of untruth. Seems to combine the ideas of proving false and 
being convicted. 

242. Eyue — The old form of the plural, used for the sake 
of rhyme. ‘ Eyne’ is a contraction of eyene orig. a dissyllable. 
The plur. in -en (as in oxen) was once common. It is frequent 
in Spenser, and occasional in seventeenth century writers, as 
in eyne, shoon. 

243. He hailed down — He showered. Hail is frozen water, 
resembling snow or ice, which falls (like big drops of rain) 
in what are called hail-stones (in shape and size usually 
resembling peas, though sometimes much larger or smaller). 

Oaths Protestations that he loved me only and was not 

in any wa^ devoted, or under any obligation, to any other lady. 

Oiuy mine — my faithful lover and no other body’s. Only 
(orig. onely) is nearly the same as purely, entirely. 

244. Someheat— Warmth of affection. According to tbe 
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far-fetched conceit of the text the growth of lore for Herraia 
soon melted the hail-stones which were the expression of his 
lore for Hermia, Hail readily melts in the sun or in heat. 

245. So — Immediately, thereupon. 

He dissolved — His affection tor or loyalty to me dissolved 
and ceased to exist. 

Showers of oaths did melt — The meaning is the same. The 
oaths that had fallen in showers of hail melted and were no 
more. Dissolved and melt are both used intransitively. 

246. Go tell — A frequent Elizabethan manner. So in 
John, IX. 7, ‘ go wash.’ .I’ell is usually parsed as the Infinitive, 
but the words may be often an abbreviation of ‘ go and tell.' 

Helena in her jealousy and determination and mental 
disturbance resolves to betray the secret confided to her. As 
a consequence two couples are in the wood and the mistakes 
and intricacies ot the plot follow. 

248. Intelligence — Information. The word is oiten used 
of information obtained from spies, secret reports, A'c. In 
an army there is an ‘‘intelligence department” finding out 
the movements of the enemy, Ac. The folios rend ‘ his,’ either 
a correction ot ‘ this’ oi the quartos, or a misprint. 

249. If I If I receive thanks 1 shall have paid dearly 

for it (in giving the intelligence). In two ways she may be 
gaid to pay dearly. She enables Demetrius to follow her 
rival instead of allowing him to lose sight of Hermia for 
ever. This will keep up Demetrius’ passion for Hermia. 
Secondly, she betrays a friend, which involves loss of honour 
—•a dear expense indeed. Cf. the opening of Sonnet 129; the 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame. This second explana- 
tion, however, does not seem to be given by any editor. Per- 
haps the main point in the line is that the giving of thanks 
will be a direct manifestation of Demetrius’ love towards her 
rival. Chambers takes ‘dear’ in the sense of ‘glad,’ which 
seems not in harmony with the next line. 

250. Herein—Refers to the following not the preceding 
line. 

Enrich my pain — Make my pain a means of riches or bene- 
fit. The pain is what is caused by the ‘dear expense.’ She 
hopes to be compensated or to have the pain overborne by 
the success of her little plan which is in any way possible 
to associate herself with and commend herself to Demetrius. 

251. His sight—The sight of him. Doubtless she means 
bis company. She will not see him very distinctly in the 
dark, but the pleasure is in being with him. 

Thitier— On the way thither (i.e., to the meeting place). 
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As Helena alone knew the spot where Lysander and Hermia 
were to meet, it would be necessary for Demetrius to employ 
her as guide. On the way she would endeavour to insinuate 
herself into his affections, and also to make him feel the 
untrustworthiness of Hermia who was thus eloping with 
another. ‘ Thither ’ is here a dissyllable. 

Back again— Back (i.e., to Athens), The phrase is pleonastic. 

SOENS! 11. 

Here Pope began his fourth scene, and Fleay begins his third. 
'J’he location in Quince’s house is due to Oapell. Qnince acts 
throughout as the leader of the company. He is perhaps to 
be regarded both as author and as stage- manager. Bottom, 
on the other hand, wi.shes to act all the principal parts at 
once. 

It is generally believed that in introducing these unedu- 
cated handicraftsmen Shakespeare is ridiculing or satirising 
some rival company of actors of his day. Thus in the incom- 
petence and vulgarity of Bottom and his associates we may 
have a caricature of men whose defects were welhknown to 
the theatre-loving population. Pleay thinks that the com- 
pany satirised was that of the Earl of Snsser; and that Bottom, 
the chief clown, was intended for Robert Dreene. 

Quince is described as a carpenter and Snug as a joiner. 
These terms are now identical in meaning, but carpenter is 
probably used in adiigher sense as a dealer in wood, joiner 
denoting simply a workman. Nicholas Bottom is a weaver 
and, perhaps, his name contains a play on the phrase ‘ bottom 
of thread.' Flute is a bellowsmender (not now a distinct 
craft) and he doubtless receives his name from bis work in 
repairing musical wind instruments. Snout, the tinker. 
Starveling, the tailor, and also Snug have names suggestive of 
personal appearance. The word quince denotes a kind of fruit 
(Oydonian apple), the name being derived through 0. PV. coin 
from Gr. Kudonia, a city of Crete. 

1. Company — party. A familiar word of the time^ used 
both of companies of players and of companies of handicrafts- 
men, 

2. You wore best — Originally the construction was, to yon 
it were (i.e., would be), best. Impersonal construction was 
frej^fuent in old English as in most languages. With the loss 
of inflections datives became indistinguishable from nomina- 
tives, and in course of time were supposed to be nominatives. 
Oonseqaently except in a few familiar words or phrases ira- 
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personal construction ceased. Such expressions as ‘you were 
best * lingered among the uneducated, and therefore this is 
fittingly put into Bottom’s mouth. 

Generally — The wrong word used by Bottom instead of 
severally or individually, i.e., one by one. Bottom attempts 
to speak learnedly, and continnally makes ludicrous blunders. 

•3. According to the scrip — As in the written list. ‘ Scrip,’ 
here the same as ‘ script,’ a writing, a not infrequent form of 
it (Lat. acriptum). ‘ Scrip’ ,a bag, is a totally different word. 

4. Scroll — Roll of paper: here used for the manuscript 
containing the names of those who were to act. The word, 
though formed (with diminutive suffix 1) from 0. Fr. escrowc, 
is ultimately of Teutonic origin. 

5. Which— referring, according to the sense, to ‘ man’s.' In 
Sha.kespeare’s time the modern distinction of who and which 
was not established ; hence it is unnecessary here to impute 
bad grammar to Quince. 

Through all— by all the citizens of; a ludicrous example of 
conceit. 

Play — Act ; take part in the theatrical performance. 

6. Interlude— Strictly a comic diversion between plays, 
or parts of a play. But in the middle of the sixteenth 
century the term was used for a special kind of comedy ; 
intermediate between the older moralities and the later 
fully-developed comedy. Hence in Shakespeare’s time it 
usually meant a short play where the action was not fully 
developed. Here it describes the short theatrical piece which 
was to be performed in the course of the marriage rejoicings 
of Theseus and Hippolyta. See Act V. 

lluke, duchess — Theseus, Hippolyta. The latter is called 
dueness by anticipation. 

7. Wedding-day at night— Evening of his wedding day. 
The juxtaposition of day and night though not necessarily 
inaccurate is intended to be slightly grotesque. 

8. First Bottom wishes to be considered the leading 

actor, so be gives orders or instructions as if in authority. 

10. Grow to a point — Ascend gradually to the conclusion. 
Instead of ‘grow the folios have ‘grow on,’ which seems 
intended for ‘go on.’ In II. ii. IIP ‘point’ means summit or 
acme, but the reference here is to systematic procedure or 
definite method. 

11. Marry— A sort of oath frequent in the Elizabethan 
plays. The word is corrupted from Mary (i.e., the Virgin 
Mary) by whom it was customary to swear. 

Our play is— The title of our play is. The title reveals the 
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subject matter ; and thus Bottom’s fii st inquiry is answered. 
. 12. Comedy. — The meaning of this term in Greek was the 
/same as in modern English, but in olcltr English it was used 
[of a play of any kind, and in Shakespeare’s youth the mean- 
lings and boundaries of Comedy and 'J’ragedy were unfixed. 
lAudiences desired olaj/s and received them in every variety 
land combination. Shakespeare may here be satirising the 
vague use of the term ; or he may simply be exhibiting the 
rudeness of men who could find mirth in a sad story. In any 
case Quince and his friends neither know the meaning of 
Comedy nor any laws of dramatic propriety ; they use the 
term generally associated with mirth or festivity, and they 
expect their audience to be as delighted as they are them- 
selves with their grotesque diversion. It may be noted that 
even in Bacon, Essays 18, Comedy seems to be the general 
term for Drama. 

Cruel — Here used in the sense of sad, pitiful. 

Py ramus and Thisby— For the storj , see Introduction. The 
spelling Thisby (for Thisbe) represents either the inaccurate 
pronunciation of Quince, or the bad scholarship of the writer 
of the scroll, it is probable that both names were mispro- 
nounced all through. In later scenes the folio has Firamus. 

13. Piece of work — Probably the expression is chosen as 
that which would be natural to a weaver or dealer in cloth. 

14. Merry — Bottom of course expects that the play will be 
something full^of fun. The word is here chosen both to 
indicate Bottom^s ignorance of the play (as the following lines 
show) and to show that the words lamentable and cruel do 
not seem to him to interfere with merriment. His forward- 
ness in pronouncing on what he knows nothing of is ^glso 
indicated. 

15. By the scroll— One by one as written down. 

Masters — Sir.«, gentlemen. 

Spread yourselves — Stand apart from one another (that 
we may see and distinguish you all). 

16. Nick— Abbreviation of Nicholas. The name is in- 
tended to have a comic effect. 

Part— Character. 

17. Set down for— Appointed to act the part of. 

18. A lover or a tyrant 1— These are the two types of 
characters known to Bottom. Tyrants, such as Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, were familiar on the English stage in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Such a character would 
give Bottom his desired opportunity of bluster. 

19. Gallantly— The reading of the quartos is gallant ; ol 
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the folios * ajallautly.’ The term combines the ideas of bravery 
in war and chivalry in love. 

21. Ask some tears in the Call forth (from the au- 

dience) tear.s on account of the true (and life-like) perform- 
ance of it (which 1 shall give.) 

22. Look to— -Take care of, to prevent injury, 

22. Move storms — Bouse a tempest of grief in the audience. 

Condole— It is supposed that Bottom here uses the wrong 
word. Only twice does Shakespeare nse this word; in both 
cases b)' unlearned blunderers (here and by Anciei.t Pistol in 
Hanrn P). Shakespeare would therefore seem not to have 
recognised the word as correct or pure English. Perhap.s 
Bottom means tliat he will himself show grief, afi'ect personal 
feeling i>i the matter. He does not quite realise that he is to 
kill himself and then be silent. [The use of ‘ condolement ’ 
in ffif.mlet I. 2. 92 for mourning shows that the word had not 
ils modern meaning of sharing grief with, or exiiressing 
sympathy for, anotherj. 

24. To the rest — Yet, I'he separation of rest and yet is an 
emendation of 'riieobald, unsupported by ipiartos or folios; 
and of very doubtful value. The passage is obscure, though 
probably Bottom means the same as he says further down ; 
Now name the rest {mm taking the place of yet). In both 
cases after calling on Quince to proceed, he at once begins 
again himself. We imagine that yet = not yet specified, that 
yet remain. 

Chief humour — Forte, characteristic excellence. Cf. the 
use of vein, line 26. ‘ Humour’ was a term in very frequent 
use in Shakespeare’s time to denote any distinguishing quality 
or peculiarity, 2’he stage was full of humours, i.e., of idio- 
syncracies, comical qualities. Every character was supposed 
to have some humour, t.e,, oddity or peculiarity developed to 
o-xcess. (T. the ‘ruling passion’ which Pope attributed to 
every one. 

25, Ercles — Bottom’s cockney pronunciation of Hercules, 
whose heroic labours were often represented on the stage. 
Hercules is a leading hero of Greek legend or mythology. 

Rarely — With peculiar excellence ; very finely. 

26- Tear in — This seems to have been a familiar ex- 

pre.s.sion of the time, founded perhaps on some well-known 
■example. There is no reference to Hercules’ killing the lion. 
In Middleton’s ‘Roaring Girl’ (1611) there is a character 
called Tear-cat, and in an earlier play, Hwtrio-misim, there 
is a reference to tearing the cat upon a stage. ' Shake- 
speare is therefore refen-ing (with quiet ridicule) to some 
XXIV s 
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vulgarity oi his time which was appropriate enough for Nick 
Bottom. 

All split — i.e., with laughter. The editors lollowing Dyce 
make this a nautical expression, originally ot bursting sails ; 
but it is a familiar expression of universal usage, quite dis- 
tinct from the mariners’ phrase, and apparently due to the 
pain of excessive laughter. 

27. The raging rocks This is a verse of magniloquent 

nonsense. Note that the first two and the last two lines owe 
their form to the desire of alliteration ; which thorelore (in its 
excess) Shakespeare seems to be ridiculing. The first four 
lines seem to say that the prison doors will be opened by an 
earthquake. 

In the early editions ‘the raging rocks’ imrneduitel\ fol- 
lows ‘split’ and is followed by a semicolon. This error in 
punctuation may have been accidental, due to the compositors ; 
or deliberate, of the editors ; or designed by Shakespeare him- 
self in his exhibition of Bottom. We may suppose that Bot- 
tom had the stanza before him in type or manuscrifit ; and that 
after using tiie word ‘split’ he suddenly read the o])ening 
words pausing after rocks. This would give the word ‘ split’ 
a more grotesque character. In Act V. 1. 108 — J17 the speech 
of the Presenter is thus rnispiinctuated throughout. It is a 
device of comedy tor the ridicule of an unlearned render. 

Jll. Fhibbus’ car — the car (or chariot) of Idunbiis. i.c., the 
sun. " 

33. Make and mar. — The correct expression is ‘ make or 
mar,’ i.e., create or destroy, improve or injure. The origin of 
this expression (the frequent use of which is perhaps intended 
to be ridiculed here) may not- be known. It was used of suc- 
cess or failure in life in a letter regarding himself written by 
Thomas Cromwell who afterwards became chif't Minister of 
Henry VI II. I’he contrast of success and failure naturally 
found expression in proverbs or epigrams. Cf. the Scotch 
proverb ‘ make a spoon or spoil a horn.’ 

34. The foolish Fates.— This is the foolishest expression 
of all. Of course if the fates were to be either made or marred 
they would not be Fates at all ; and might be called ‘ foolish’ 
from their claim of an unreal power. Bottom seems to believe 
not in Fate but in Chance. 

35. Lofty. — Sublime, so Bottom thinks. 

36. Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein — Referring to the verses 
just uttered. I’his magniloquent utterance is in the vein or 
style or manner of Hercules, the representative tyrant. 
Tyrant probably has not the modem meaning of oppressor, 
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but denotes an embodiment of power, force, supremacy. The 
word (which should not have a final t) is derived from Gr. 
turannos, a sovereign, or master. 

Condoling — Pathetic, tender. See above, 1. 23. 

38. Bellows-mendor. — Kepairer of wind instruments of | 
various kinds. 

40. On you — A-S your part (which you are to act). On — 
upon. 

41. What — What kind of character!-' Flute does not even 
know that Thisbe is a lady. 

A wandering knight?— Or knight-errant? Flute must 
have heard some of the tales of chivalry; and be imagines 
that this character may be of the famous ty]>e. 

43. Let me not play — The parts of women were in the 
Elizabethan drama played by men. chiefly by boys. Flute 
is apparently a youth who fears lest his grow'ing beard will 
have be shaved off. 

4.V All one — All the same (whether you have a beai'dornot). 

In a mask — .\n alternativf' method by which as far as a])- 
pearance went an adult man could represent a woman. In 
respect ot voice a hoy was preferable. A mask w’as a false 
face used for the occasion. Women in those days often wore 
masks, and thus the recognition of the mask by the audience 
would not have proved or oven necessarily suggested that 
the wearer was a man. This use of the word masque (tor 
visor) is secondary, being derived from the primary meaning 
of entertainment. From the Arabic, 

4t). As small as you will— So as to resemble a female 
voice as much as possible, ‘Small’ means not so much low* 
as thin, fine ; but in endeavouring to counterfeit a woman's 
voice the speaker would lower as well as otherwise modify 
his voice, 

47. An— If. This‘ an is frequent in older writers, and 

in modern poets that affect the antique. It is a Scandinavian 
use of the conj. ‘and.’ And indeed ‘ and ’ is the true reading 
here. ^ 

Hide — Disguise, i,e., by wearing a mask. 

Let me play— Bottom is represented as a conceited, self- 
assertive man, ready not only to be a loud-ranting tyrant, but 
also to play any number of parts. Some think that Shake- 
speare is thus satirising some actors of his time who thus 
made themselves troublesome to their fellows. 

48. HoBStrous little — Bottom understands ‘ small ’ to mean 
simply little. He uses ‘ monstrous ’ in the sense of very or 
wonderfully without knowing the grotesqueness thereof. 
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The word was probably a frequent term of vulgar usage. 

49. Thisne, Thisne — Possibly for thmen, an old form of 
the adv. formed from ‘ this — thus. In the early editions the 
word is printed in italics and with capitals, as if the printers 
regarded it as a proper name, i e., as a mispronunciation of 
T’hisbe. A.nd the repetition of the word rather favours this 
view. It is as if Bottom were muttering the name to himself, 
trying to fix his monstrously little voice with the effect that 
this monstrous form became audible. Mr*. Furness accepts 
the former view which gives best sense, but it does not 
account for the spelling which suggests a second syllable -we, 
or for the italics, or the capitals, or the repetition. Shake- 
speare must have intended confusion. 

Ah Pyramus — What Thisbeis supposed to say to her lover. 
Lady = lady-love. 

56. Tinker — Worker in metals; maker or mender of pots, 
jugs, &c. The name is said to be imitative, i.c., formed from 
the sound of the hammering or working. 

58. You Pyramus’ father— You must play Pyramus’ 

father, ’(’he parts of Pyramus’ father and of Tliisbe’s fathei* 
and mother are not represented at all in Shakespeare’s 
version of the story (Act V). They are probably specified 
here in order to allow a larger number of characters in this 
comic list. ■ 

59. Joiner — Carpenter. The usual term of ’Peutonic origin 
was ‘ wright.’ 

60. Here... . fitted— Instead of the ‘here’ of the quartos 
the folios have there, which is doubtless correct ; the meaning 
being — 1 hope the play is now fitted. Fitted, or adjusted, 
means that a suitable actor is appointed to each and all of the 
parts. 

61. Lion’s part written. — As the lion does not speak this 
sentence is introduced partly for its comic absurdity, partly 
to give Bottom another opportunity of self-assertion. 

63. Extempore. — Without study or preparation (Latin e*?, 
tem]jnre.) 

64. I will roar, that roar (to such an extent) that... 

8uch is Bottom’s conceit. 

65. I will do More correct English would be, it will do. . . 

66. Make the Duke say, — The Duke will be so delighted 
as to call for a repetition. 

09. Fright— Frighten. Doubtless once a correct form. 

1 70. That were enough to— That would be a sufficient 
ground for the Duke's lianging us all. Haag is in the text 
’used causatively. 
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71. Every mother’s son — Kach one ot us. ‘ K very ’quali- 
fies son, not mother. 

7>1. Wits discretion — ‘Out of their vrits ’ literally means 

deprived of reason : in which case discretion (or judgment) 
would be lost. Bottom plays on the literal meaning of the 
phrase and then with a full con.sciousnesa of the importance of 
himself and friends observes that insane people might hang 
them. 

74. Aggravate — He means, alleviate, subdue. 

75. As any sucking dove— This is excpiisitely absurd. { 
The dove is gentle, but it neither sucks nor roars. The 
gentle .sucker is the lamb. 

7h. An ’twere any — As if it were a. The dove has led 
Bottom to think of another bird and one more famous for 
its song. This use of an (or and) is not easily explained. A 
similar example occurs in Troilus and CreHnida, 1. 2. 188. 

77. You can play — Quince succeeds in silencing Bottom 
by flattery. 

78. Sweet-faced .. like — 'rhe.se three de.scriptions are 
practically the same. 'I’hey all mean good-looking. Proper 
is what one ouu'ht to be — here referring to e.xterna I appear- 
ance, though of figure perhaps more than of face, (gentleman- 
like refers largely to manner. 

7f*. Summer’s day — A proverbial expression. A sum- 
mer’s day is long (longer in Kurof»e than in the East); it is 
also from the geniality of the season tlie kind of day in which 
one will see most travellers. The meaning of the clause 
therefore is : as proper a man as one can at any time hope to 
see. 

80. You must needs — No other is competent : you only 
are worthy. Needs is an adverb, 8 having been an old adver- 
bial termination. 'Ihe .same phrase occurs in John IV. 4. 

81. What beard — What kind or colour of beard. 

Were I best — The construction is a corruption of, were it 
best for me, after the analogy of other substitutions of the 
personal for the im|:)ersonal form. 

811. What you will — Any kind you may choose. 

84. Discharge— Perform. 

Either your Bottom here proposes four alternative 

colours. They are all bright colours, more or less golden. 

Your straw colour — The straw colour you are familiar with. 
Dried straw is of a light yellowish colour. 

85. Orange-tawny — Dark orange. Tawny means dark 
yellow. The original form was tanny : ‘ Fr. tan being the 
bark of a young oak tree with which leather was tanned. 
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Purple-in-grain — Reddish purple. The Lat. granum meant 
grain or corn, but in low (or folk) Latin the term was used as 
an equivalent of coccus (a berry) which had come to be applied 
to the cochineal insect. From this insect a red dye was pre- 
pared, and the adj. coccinm meant simply red. So this vermeil 
or scarlet colour was denoted by ‘ grain.’ 1'he word purple 
(Lat. purpura, the purple-fish, Gr. porphura) was used by the 
ancients of brilliant colours and not of the dark shade now^ 
known as purple. In Milton the word purple is used of bright 
colour, the word grain of colour generally. But earlier (and 
here) ‘ grain ’ refers directly to the colour derived from the 
coccus insect. The spetual force of the phrase in-grain seems 
to have been durability. The colour thus produced was rec- 
ognised as lasting. In Tirelffh Night, 1. v. 253, Olivia says 
of her complexion : “ Tis in grain, sir ; ’twill endure wind and 
weather.’' Similarly in an earlier play, the Comedy of Errors, 
III. ii. 107, Dromio sa 3 \H “ ’Tis in grain : Noah'sflood could not” 
remove it. Purple-in-grain then means purple that has under- 
gone this well-known dye. The phrase is used here as the 
name of a familiar dye and not on account of any virtue of 
permanence pertaining to it. It may be noted that the words 
crimson (of Oriental origin : Ar. and Pers. girmizi, Sansk. 
krimi) and vermilion (Lat. vermis, a worm; have retereiice to 
the same colour and process as cochineal. 

86. Prench-crown-colour — 'I’hc colour of the French coin 
called a crown, a small gold piece. This Bottom describes as 
the perfect yellow. He begins with the plainest colour (that 
of straw) and has risen to the jierfect or true golden colour as 
he imagines. 

The folios have ‘ coloured,’ i.e., having the colour of (the 
French crown), which is a deliberate revision. According to 
the quarto reading the three words should be hyphened. 

88. French crowns — French heads : the crown or top of 
the head being used for the head generally. 'I’here is thus a 
pun on the word crown. There is also an unkind reference to 
baldness which was supposed to be more prevalent in France 
than elsewhere. 

89. Bare-faced — The baldness is supposed to have affected 
the beards, so that there is no hair anywhere. This repartee 
seems rather poor for Shakespeare. Possibly he intended 
Quince to insinuate the secondary (moral) meaning of bare- 
faced, viz., bold, impudent, unrestrained. 

Masters — As we say, gentlemen. 

90. Entreat, request, desire — This triple usage is probably 
for emphasis. Quince has to impress on his irregular and 
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untrained companions the necessity of fulfilling their engage- 
ment. 

91. Con them by .. .. Commit to memory their parts before 

...Con (A.S. Gunnian, to seek to know) is akin to can, ken, 

cunning — all expressive of the idea of knowledge. 

92. Palace wood — The wood which is part of the grounds 
Ix'longing to the palace. 

Witbout—Outside. 

93. Rehearse— Go over. A term used technically ot going 
over plays in preparation for the public exhibition. In Acts 
XIV the term is used of going over in description events pre- 
viously enacted. The word is formed from hearse in its sense 
of harrow, and refers to the necessity in harrowing of going 
repeatedly over the same ground. 

94. Dogged with company— (Hosely followed by persons 
eager to hear and see the play. The verb ‘ dog ’ is derived 
From the substantive and refers to a dog’s walking behind his 
master. 

9.5, Our devices known — Our devices will be known before- 
hand. ' Devices ’ refers not so much to the play as to the 
contrivauces and .schemes tor the acting of it. 

96. Draw properties — Make out a list of things neces- 

sarily pertaining to the performance; all special requirements 
of this particular play. The word property or propriety (from 
Lat. proprius, own) denoted things specially belonging to 
one, cliaracteristic, &c. Here it is used in a technical sense, 
belonging to the stage, for the stage reijuisites of the play. 
Lists of ‘ pi’<^perties ’ were drawn up in connection with most 
plsys. 

97. Fail me not — Be sure to be present. Quince speaks 
as the responsible party. Fail is from L&t. fallere, to deceive. 

99. Obscenely — Another word used by mistake. Deighton 
suggests that the meaning intended is ‘ seemly ’ as in Lovers 
Labour’s Lost, IV. i. 14-5, where the clown says “ when it comes 
so smoothly off, so obsQenely, as it were so fit.” Others have 
suggested obscurely, i.e., privately, unseen. 

Courageonsly — Probably Bottom means boisterously. Or 
the term may describe simply the easy confidence with which 
they will act; when they have no critics. 

Take pains — Spare no effort. A secondary meaning as- 
signed bo the plural of pain ; so adj. pains-taking. 

100. Be perfect — Master your parts thoroughly. 

Adieu — Originally Fr. a dieu, (I commit you) to God. 

This sentence is in the old edibious printed as the conclusion 

of Bottom’s speech. In the Collier M8., however, the words 
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are given to Qnince as the beginning ot his last speech. This 
has been approved by Collier, J)yce and others. And it is 
probably an improvement. Qnince is the manager ot the busi- 
ness. It may be said that Bottom was eager to assume the 
manager’s duty; but on the other hand it is not likely tlist 
he would have given so good an advice as, take pains. 

101. Duke’s oak — Some favourite oak tree or grove ot 
Theseus is imagined and named as the place of meeting ioi* 
rehearsal. 

102. Enough — You have said enough. 

Hold.. . bow-strings — This obscure phrase is doubtless 
intended as a strong pledge that they will meet. Hold means 
keep promise ; cut bow^-strings is the punishment if the pro- 
mise is not kept. Capell explained the phra'-e as pertaining 
to archery. When a man failed to keep an im]mrtant engage- 
ment thereon, his bow-strings w'erc cut as the symbol of re- 
moval from the company of archers. H’he phrase ‘ cut bo\^- 
strings’ may have been used in a general sense ot the 
deprivation of power, the withdrawal of the means of accom- 
plishing an object. As there is a proverb of havinsj “iwo 
strings to one’s bow,” i.e., two objects in view or possible 
attainments, so there may have been a counter one ot having 
no string at all. In which case ‘ cut bow-strings ’ may ba\e 
stood for any kind of punishment involving loss. Capell’s 
explanation is, however, probably right. 

Some editors directly connect ‘hold’ with ‘bow-strings.’ 
Thus Malone sa^s ; “ To meet whether how-strings hold or are 
cut is to meet in all events. Similarly Deigbton makes the 
phrase equivalent to ‘ whatever happens ’ and parses hold and 
cut as neuter subjunctives. This seems to ns improbable. 
The word ‘ hold ’ is popularly used, in a hundred applications, 
in the sense of hold good, keep fast, do not fail or let go, and 
has no reference whatever to bow-strings, .so that the last two 
words seem to be a ()nite distinct phrase. 


ACT n. 

SCENE L 

The description of the Scene, and the stage direction, are 
due to Capell. The folio has : Enter a Fairy at one door and 
Mobin OoodfeUov^ at another; and in lines 1, 18, 42, the 
character is described as Robin, not Puck. ‘ Puck ’ was in- 
serted instead by Rowe. In lines 154, 176 and in Act III, 
Be. 2, the folio has ‘ Puck,’ while in Act V he is again ‘ Robin.' 
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This dnality ot“ description Fleay connects with separate edi- 
tions of the play, and in this case considers that the descrip- 
tion ‘ Puck ’ indicates a later edition. Puck and the Fairy 
are in the service of the king and the queen (Oberon and 
Titania) respectively. 8ee notes on lines 114 — 40. 

With this Act begins the second night of the play. In the 
evening the Fairies, a new set of characters, come forth as 
they were believed to do. Presently the pursuing lovers, 
anticipating the eloping couple, are on the spot, and at the 
end of the first scene wc learn that the fairy power (like the 
deus e<c machina) is to interfere with and determine the main 
action of the plot. 

1. How now I"* Fuck and the Fairy meet from opposite 

sides as pcr.sons walking and Puck salutes by asking the 
Fairy where she is going. How now ? = what are you about 
(or engaged in) now r* 

As regards metre, spirit is to be read as a dissyllable and 
whether (as usually in Shakespeare/ us a monosyllable. The 
first accent falls on now. Abbott and others make both 
‘spirit’ and ‘whetlier’ monosyllables, and put the stress on 
the opening syllable, thus reading the line as (what they 
would call) trochaic, which is certainly wrong. All the poetry 
of the play is in rising stress (or what may be called iambic). 

d. Thorough — The same as through. The reading of the 
folios and second (piarto is through. Thorough represents an 
old form thurr/k (as borough is a variety of burgh). In hun- 
dreds of words the vowel with r has changed its position. Thus 
thirty should be thrity (from three). In many cases both 
forms survive: thus brown and burn are from the same root, 
burst and breast, Ac. It is doubtful whether thorough is here 
a monosyllable or a dissyllable. It must be exactly parallel 
to the pr^'ceding ‘over’ which in popular speech is often a 
iiionosy liable, but is then usually w'ritten o’er. 

1’here are diverse ways in which the Fairy's speech may- 
be scanned. The metre should, we think, be treated as 
iambic, not trochaic. It may be represented thus : (a dash 
indicates the want of a syllable, such as is normal in our 
older poetry) — 

O’er hill, o’er dale, through bush, through brier. 

O’er park, o’er pale, through flood, through fire, 

1 do wander every where 

Swifter than the moon’s — sphere ; 

And J serve the fairy queen 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

This wSlS the ordinary measure of rhyming octosyl tables. 
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The objections to it are, (1 ) that it makes the fairy speak 
faster and crowd ideas more rapidly than one would expect, 
and (.2) that the rhyme of dale and pale points another way. 
)t seems best therefore to read — 

— Over hill, — over dale 

— Thorough bush, — thorough brier 

-- Over park, — over pale 

— 'rhorough flood, — thorough fire 

— 1 do wander — every where 

— Swifter than | the moon’s — sphere. 

In line h the last syllable of wander is to be regarded as 
extra (and followed by a pause) rather than as the beginning 
of the second part of the line. Each line is divided into two 
parts and has a cesura (or break) in the middle. Such is the 
method of the short metre romance f)octry. Shakespeare 
may, however, have followed some po})u]u.r song or ballad 
■metre without analytic or historic knowledge of the form. 

Note the alliterations of lines fl, 4, h. Alliteration or head- 
rhyme was an essential feature of Old English poetry. Shake- 
speare, who often ridicules the excess of it. calls it affecting 
the letter.” 

4. Pale — Paling; the Pence ot a ])ark. Park (Mid. Eng. 
parrok) is strictly enclosed ground, and w’as contra.sted with 
‘ forest' the open hunting ground. 

Flood — Water, whether of river or ocean. 'I’he substan- 
tive from “ floW.” 

Ill these lines the four elements, earth, air, fire, water, are 
intended. The fairy in passing over dales and over pales will 
pass through the air; in going through bushes or briers it 
will probably move on the ground. In the older mythology 
there were spirits of each element. 1 n the system of Paracelsu.s 
(a philosopher of the sixteenth century) they were named, 
gnome, sylph, salamander, nymph (corresponding to earth, air, 
fire, water, respectively). Shakespeare, however, intends 
nothing more than the popular ideas of elves and fairies ; 
ind thus assigns to one fairy freedom in various elements. 

Moon's Spnere—If Shakespeare is using the language of 
he Ptolemaic philosophy, the moon’s sphere is the hollow 
iphere or circle in which the moon resides and moves ; the 
□west of the ten (or nine) spheres that successively encom- 
lasa our earth (the centre) and constitute our universe. 
According to this system, the moon, the five planets (Mercury, 
iTenus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn), and the sun had each a sphere 
if ils own. Beyond these was the sphere of the fixed stars ; 
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ninth was the ci-ystalline, and last of all the prUmmj^hU^ or 
outermost rind which had the power of moving the whole 
system. As each sphere made a complete revolution round 
the earth in twenty-four hours, the speed implied was much 
greater than that required in the Copernican or real system. 
The moon as the lowest moved slower than the others, but 
still with an incredible swiftness; “ incredible how swift” is 
Milton’s phrase of the sun (P. fj., IV. 593). 

lb would make good enough reading — and correct science 
— to make ' moon’s sphere’ here equivalent to the sphere 
orb or globe) of the moon. The (Ir. sfjjlmira ordinarily meant 
a hall ; and we find no proof that this was not Shakespeare’s 
meaning. ( In Milt 07 i the Ptolemaic usage is frequent.) 

Note that sphere rhymes with w'here; as also in Milton’s 
(241) and even in Popk and other writers of the first 
half of last century, 'fhe vowel represents the (Ir. ai, Lat. ae. 
Our vowel pronunciauion has greatly altered since the time 
of 8hakesj)eare. In his time this vowel had an intermediate 
sound (now lost in correct English, though familiar at least in 
the Sanskritic languages of India) and nob the broad sound 
in ‘ where.’ 

Moon’s is usually e.xplained as a dissyllable; and indeed 
-the earlier form of the genitive or possessive would have been 
raoonis (or moones), but this dissyllabic pronunciation was 
obsolete before the time of Shakespeare and is certainly not 
intended here, ft is in accordance witli the original and true 
genius of the English language that the unstressed syllables 
may at any time be wanting. This was carried so far that 
a kind of metre whose normal line consisted of eight syllables 
might have lines of four syllables each being firmly stressed. 
On these strongly stressed syllables the voice dwells so that 
the shortened Hue occupies the full (or average) length of 
time in utterance. In the present case the voice dwells on 
‘ moon’s ’ and the hearer (once familiar with the metre) is quire 
unconscious of tlie loss of a syllable between it and ‘ sphere.’ 
Another possible example is line 58, ‘But room Fairy’ where 
Dyce ha.s altered the text by the insertion of a ‘ now.’ Guest 
quoted in illustration of the present passage lines from Burns 
and Moore (two men of exquisite lyric genius and the inter- 
preters of the music of their countries). Moore has the 
stanza — 

While gazing on the moon’s light 
A moment from her smile I turned, 

To look at orbs that more bright 
In lone and distant glory burned 
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where the words ‘ moon’s’ and ‘ more’ are uttered witli a 
change of accent and a lengthening of the voice. Burns has 
several lines, similarly ending with the phrase ‘ yon foon ’ 
(town) as 

I’ll gang nae mair to yon toon 

where the voice is similarly changed and lengthened in the 
pronunciation of ‘yon.’ The effect to these that know it is 
highly pleasing. It may bo noted that this variety is usually 
found in the penultimate syllable or beat before the last ; 
and perhaps an occult connection might be traced between 
it and the fifth foot of a hexameter line. 

8. Serve — Spirits are supposed to serve or minister to 
higher beings. Cf. the expression ‘ministering spirits’ 
{Heh. I, 14\ Here one spirit serves another. 

Fairy queen — Titania. ’I’his Fairy acknowledges her su- 
zerainty. Shakespeare invests the fairy world with a polity 
and government in some respects similar to that of humat» 
beings. 

M. To dew This is the f’airy’s present task or service. 

The hour is early evening, when the dew-dro])s are formed. 
Dew = be-dew, i.e., moisten with dew-drops, bathe with dew. 

Her green — The green is the meadow or pasture land, 

so called from the colour of the grass. Titania’s orbs are 
rings of grass of a different shade of green which are to be 
seen here and there. I’hese rings or circles are usually throe 
or four yards in diameter and the thickness of the richer 
green (constituting the circumference of the circle' one or 
two yards. The poetic explanation was that the fairie.s 
danced at night round the rin‘>: and that thereafter a jiartic- 
ular fairy regularly watered the orbit to prevent injury to 
the grass. The scientific explanation has reference to the 
grow'th of a fungus. “The so-called fairy-rings on hills and 
downs were produced by the better and more vigorous growth 
of thf* glass, owing to the excess of nitrogen afforded by the 
fungi which composed the ring of the previous year ” (quoted 
in the Variorum edition from the Brituh Medical Journal, 28th 
July 18P4; address by Dr. J. Sidney Turner). 

10. The cowslips — This little flower was supposed to be a 
favourite of the fairies. Though less than a foot in height 
it was tall to the inhabitants of the fairy world ; taller than 
even the ipieen of fairy land. I’he ordinary elf was small, 
sometimes to invisibility; but their .size grew with their rank. 
Titania’s imaginary pensioners or body-guard would have 
been drawn from the higher orders. 

Pensioners — The reference in this comparison is to an order 
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of military courtiers belonging to Queen Elizabeth, These 
were tall haudsome gentlemen drawn from the gentry or 
nobility of the country. The name ‘ pensioner ’ must have 
been then a word of honour. 

Be — An obsolete form superseded by ‘are’ f which was 
taken from the North of England dialect). * Am ’ is akin to 
I^at. sam, while ‘ be ’ is akin to the perfect /wi 

11. Gold-coats — ’Phe dowser is yellow or golden, therefore 
compared to the rich dresses (made of cloth of gold) worn by 
the })en8ioner8. 

Spots, rubies, freckles — On the yellow flower are spots or 
h ecjkles of a da)'k-red or ruby colour which are compared to 
the ornaments worn on their dress by Elizabeth’s gentlemon- 
pensioriers. Parkinson is rpioted as describing in the ordinary 
held cowslip “fair yellow flowers with spots of a deeper 
yellow at the bottom of each leaf.” In Cymheline the spots 
are referred to as “crimson drops in the bottom of a cowslip.” 

12. Rubies — The ruby is a gem of red colour. (Lat. ruhtr, 
red). Either a metaphor or fairy science. 

Fairy favours — Gifts conferred on them as a token of the 
favour or friendship of the fairies (or of the fairy (jucen). 

L”. Freckles — Small spots; now used chiefly of spots on 
the face produced chiefly by exposure to the sun or weather. 
’Phe termination -U is diminutive. There are two adjectives 
freckled and flecked, both meaning spotted, but the latter 
describing larger spots (as on cattle). Both vrords are from 
the Scandinavian, and they must have been originally the 
same. In very early times the letters r and I tended to pass 
into one another. 

Savours. — Odours, fragrance. The fairy thus claims that 
the fragrance is due to the fairies, being situated in the 
spots or qualities impressed by them on the flowers. ‘ Savour’ 
is now used only of taste. In the New’^ Testament. Ephedans 
V. 2, it is used as here of a ‘sweet-smelling savour.’ It is 
derived from Lat. mpere, to taste, or to be wise. 

14. Go seek.— See above I. i. 2f>0. Go is thus used almost 
as an auxiliary, ‘ Seek’ is the infinitive, probably. 

15. Note that in this line the metre becomes decasyl- 
labic. The poet passes from the lyric form and the highly 
fanciful utterance to the normal style of the play. This line 
is believed to be imitated in a play, Dr. Doddypoll, that is sup- 
posed, though uncertainly, to have existed in 1596. 

POftlT— Metaphor. See above I, i. 211. There is reference 
to an ancient belief that pearls were formed from dew-drops 
imbibed by the cockles. 
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Ear — 'i’his is whafc may be called a personifying metaphor. 
It is in keeping with the description of the cowslips as 
pensioners, i.e., with the personification of the passage. The 
dew'drop hanging from the cowslip is likened to a pearl 
(or ear-ring) hanging from a lady’s ea r, or in this case ap- 
parently a gentleman’s. 

16. Lob of spirits — Big lump of a spirit; what Milton 
calls “the lubber fiend” {U Allegro, 110;. Lob is a Welsh 
word meaning a stupid fellow. It is akin to lubber and lump ; 
also to lap (loose folds of cloth), lobe (of the ear;, limp, <fec. 
[Puck is represented as a big coarse, semi-human spirit in 
Icomparison with the tiny and spiritual creatures of fairy land. 

I’ll be gone — I shall be off (for the fulfilment of ray duties). 

17. Elves — Elf is the Old English or Teutonic word 
corresponding to. though not quite identical with, the fays 
(or fairies) of Romance. In Old English the letter/ served 
the purposes both of / and v (i.e.. might be unvoiced or 
voiced). The v now used in the plural is a comparatively 
modern introduction. But it may not have involved any 
change of sound. 

Anon — Immediately: lit. in one (moment or instant). .At 
frequent word in early f)oetry — the second syllable having 
been pronounced long, not short as now'. 

18. The king— Oberon. 

Keep bis revels — Hold an entertainment, ‘ Revel ’ is an 
appropriate teym for a fairy reception as it indicates dancing 
and music — the peculiar exercise of the elves. The expressiotj 
is taken from court life. 

20. Oberon — See Introduction. The name is a French 
form corresponding to Alberich, an elfin dwarf of Teutonic 
legend. 

Passing fell— Surpassingly furious. 

Wrath — The adj.; usually written wroth. The A.S. form 
wrath becomes wroth in Modern English by regular change, 
in rare instances the gradual change was arrested ; and both 
forms of this word may have existed in Shakespeare’s time. 

21. Becanse that — Because ; for the reason that. 

As her attendant— In attendance upon her ; as an aid-de- 
oamp. 

Hath — As this word is a contraction of hmetli it may have 
been pronounced broad in Shakespeare’s day. Anyhow it is 
meant to rhyme with ‘ wrath.’ 

22. Boy — Of. below lines 122 — 137. Apparently the child 
is now grown up, and Oberon (as we may suppose) has become 
jealous of his queen’s attentions to her favourite page. 
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23. Changeling— A tri-syllable, formed froin change. The 
word usually denotes a child left by the fairies instead o^ 
one carried off. It was an old belief that the fairies played 
this cruel trick, usually carrying off an exceptionally fine 
child and substituting an ill-favoured one. Here as Shake- 
speare is describing fairy -land it has the reverse meaning ; 
i.e,, it denotes a human child, one of royal blood too (not the 
fairy child left with the king). Spenser in describing 
(reorge of England explains the word — 

From thence a B'aerie thee unweeting reft 
There as thou slepst in tender swaddling band, 

And her base elfin brood there for thee left. 

Such, men do chaungelings call so chaunged by 

Faeries’ theft. 

2T Jealous Oberon— Oberon fears Titania is in love with 
her aide-de-camp. It is highly humorous to impute such 
humanities to fairies. Jealous is a form of zealous (Hr. zelox). 

Would have— Wishes to have . . as. 

2o. Knight of his train— In the king’s ov/n retinue, so as 
not to be in the presence or company of Titania who has a- 
separate .suite of her own. 

Trace the forests — To go out with the king on hunting ex- 
peditions. Mr. Furness thinks ‘ trace’ is used in the restrict- 
ed sense of tracking (and following up) the game. He also 
says that liere (and also in Milton’s Comus. 423) the word is 
used intransitively — a .'statement that seems unintelligible. 
Elsewhere (\u Much Ado About Nothing, 111. i. Ifi.) Shake- 
speare has “ trace this alley up and down” where nothing is 
tracked, and in the passage in Milton there is no reference to 
game. Indeed Milton, remembering Shakespeare, substituted 
‘ trace’ for ‘ walk through’ which he originally wrote. The 
meaning therefore seems to be simply traverse. ‘ Trace’ is 
derived from the French ; ultimately from the Latin trahere. 

Forests wild — Manly exercise is thus contrasted with the 
effeminate life of Titania’s court. Forests — which now meana 
thick woods— formerly meant open hunting grounds . See on 
line 4. From Lat. /oris, but of doors. 

2(). Perforce — Forcibly. 

27. Crowns — Garlands him. Lat. coroTia, a wreath. 

Hakes — Treats him as beloved ; makes him the object of 

her delight. 

28. They— The king and queen. 

Grove or green — Among the trees, or in the meadows; 
fairy resorts. 
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29. Foantain clear — Another tavoui ite resort of iroaginar) 
beings, fairies, nymphs, &c. 

Spangled starlight sheen— Sheen is here probably an adj 
{z=: bright, shining) so that the noun starlight has an ampbi 
deitral adj. — as is a mannerism of Milton. But it is notabl* 
that Milton probably following this passage uses nhem as > 
substantive “far above in spangled sheen” fOomus, 1003 
And it is possible that he regarded starlight as the adjective 
'I'he balance of the phrase with ‘ fountain clear’ seems deei 
sive for regarding * starlight’ as the substantive. The worf 
‘ .sheen’ is derived from ‘ show’ and was in Mid. English a 
adjective, though in Modern English it is used chiefly as 
noiin ; a.s in Byron’.s line ; 

'rhe sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the bine wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
The noun ‘ .spangle’ was used originally of a metal clasp, the 
of a shining ornament. The most freipient use of the adjoi 
tive is its application to the sky. The whale plirase of th 
text means “ in a bright starry night.” 

There is something not quite satisfactory in the text, espi 
foally in the use of ‘ by’ which .seems to govern the two phrast 
in two different senses [beside the fountain, during (or undei 
the starlight]. If “ by fountain” refers to day-time, then th 
meaning of the line is by day or night. Otherwise the coi 
trast may be of water looked down on, and the sky looke 
up to. 

30. Bat they do square— Without sijuaring, i.e., withoi 
([uarrelliug in loud language. This peculiar meaning wi 
borne by the word in the sixteenth century. Perhaps tl 
idea was to be " even with,” to have their differences out c 
equal terms. 

That— So that, so fiercely that. 

For fear — A quarrel of spirit- princes, as of giants i 
demons, must be something terrible to listen to. The tirai 
followers crouch in terror, and seek to hide themselves i 
I'aves. 

31. Acom«CUpS — These are the hollows the shudderir 
little fairies creep into. The fruit of the oak tree is an ovu 
shaped nut which grows out of a cup-shaped base. 

32. Either — A monosyllable. 

Making— Or make; your figure, or, perhaps, lineament 
Shape and make are not very different ; the former is le 
definite and minute. It is to be remembered that Puck h 
a shape of bis own. 

*33. Shrewd and knavish — These words also are near 
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identicftl. Shrewd was uriginal the pp. of the verb shrew, to 
curse. In the Elizabethan age it meant malicious ; now it 
means clever, clear-headed, far-seeing. Cf. 111. ii. 800-801. 

Sprite — The reading of the folios is ‘ spirit ’ ; but the pro- 
nunciation must be sprite, as in first quarto. The form sprite 
is often used (and probably here) where something of contempt 
is expressed. 

34, Robin Qoodfellow — This name was given him to pro- 
pitiate him. It was in the power of the spirit to aid or injure. 
‘ Robin ’ is a familiar corruption of ‘ Robert.’ 

35 — 30. These verses summarise the tricks that were popu- 
larly believed to be played by this troublesome ‘ sprite,’ Of. 
Milton’s Ij Allegro^ 104~-114. 

;<5. Villagery — Villages or, perhaps, tarms. The Latin 
villa meant a farm-house, and inllatiriAH (whence village) 
pertaining to a farm-house. Johnson’s explanation — a dis- 
trict of villages— -was objected toby W. A. Wright "who ex- 
plained It as a collection of villagers, making the termination 
y and not r’//. We think Johnson right, only that in Shake- 
speare’s time village had not, at least exclusively, taken the 
meaning of hamlet, fn U>6, 'villager’ used of a 

rural peasant interested in farm work. The termination is, 
we tlnnk, rij as in Jewry (John VII. 1). 

3t). Skim milk — Here there is a sharp change of construc- 
tion, skim being governed by ‘ you,^ not by ‘ he.’ Such in- 
consistencies were thought little of by the Elizabethans To 
‘ skim the milk ’ is to take off the cream formed on the top 
which of course is the richest part. 

Labour... qnern — Work with the band-mill for grinding 
corn. 'Fhe noise and movement of the quern, when no one was 
u.sing it, was of course calculated totrighten simple people; and 
it was wrong to grind the corn when meal was not wanted. 
The quern was an ancient contrivance — originally consisting 
of a revolving stone moved by a handle isucli as may still be 
seen in India) — for grinding corn before the later meal mills 
were available. 

37. Bootless — Without effect or benefit. ‘ Boot’ is akin to 
bet. the positive of better, best, and means advantage. 

Breataless— On account of the labour. The housewife 
finding that butter is not forming has to work harder, exert- 
ing all her might whirling the board or shaft o f the churn. 
The process of churning is dependent on the weather and 
other conditions : so that butter may be obtained sometimes 
in twenty minutes, sometimes only after a hour or two. In 
the latter case the evil influence of the fairy- was imagined. 
XXIV 9 
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Churn—Here the verb. A churn is a cylindrical wooden 
vessel in which batter is formed from cream, b}’ a process of 
agitation. ‘ Churn ’ is said to be allied to ‘ corn,’ and was 
used primarily not of the vessel, but of the process of thicken- 
ing, or of forming a kernel. 

38. Drink — Ale or beer ; which used to be home-brewed. 

Bear no barm — Yield no yeast. Barm is still the familiar 

provincial name for this produce of fermentation. A certain 
■quantity of it is required to produce fermentation in every 
time of brewing. Ale that bears no barm (or frothy surface) 
must be dull, flat, insipid. The same defect of the ale is 
described in Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft as having 
‘ no bead.’ 

39. Mislead night-wanderers— Lead astray (in wanton 
mischief) travellers by night. This belongs to Puck and his 
kindred as well as to Jack o’ Lantern. The words may have 
been lingering in Milton’s mind when (P.L., I.X.. 634 — 642) he 
compared Satan to a “wandering fire” which— 

Hovering and blazing with delusive light 
Misleads the amazed night-wanderer from his way. 

Laughing harm — The same thing is expressed by Dray- 

<ton in his Nymphidia, also of Puck — 

And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winter’s nights out of the way, 

And when we stick in mire and clay 

He doth with laughter leave us. 

40. Those— An anacolouthon, such as is frequent in the 

older and less logical syntax. Of those the work. 

I Hobgoblin — I’his ugly terra is here given as a name that 
/flattered and pleased Puck. Hob was a term used of clownish 
spirits. In a play of Beaumont and Pletcher {Mans. Thomas^ 
IV. 6) we find ‘ elves, hobs and fairies.' The word is a corrup- 
tion of Robin. ‘ Goblin’ is from low Latin cohalus, a demon or 
mountain spirit ; Gr. kobaloe, a demon or rogue. 

Sweet Fnck — Puck (or Pook, Pouke) was a name of an 
order of evil spirits, and was sometimes applied to the devil 
himself. The word is found in one form or other in nearly 
all the Teutonic languages (Dutch, spook, Pries, Icelandic, 

puld, &c.) Although Puck and Hobgoblin are not inviting 
names, it does not follow that the mischievous spirit was not 
proud of his correct appellation; but the epithet * sweet* 
•doubtless charmed him. 

41. In this case Puck showed his good qualities. Tyndale 
cnetitions his sweeping the house, washing the dishes, &c. 
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' Xj'ie that the Fairy aae^ ' thou' and Pack ‘ you.* 

As the text sti.ads this line wants a foot, — the two parts 
luaking only eight syllables. The Collier MS. begins Pack’s 
^^peech wit a the word Fairy which is a possible solution. Or 
as \spaikest.’ a dissyllable, is in the first quarto, it is pos- 
sible that a following syllable— ntie, it, so, all — fell out. 

Pi. Merry— Plavful, sportive, tricky. W^anderer des- 
cribes the restless activity of the creature. 

+ l'. Jest —Puck here compares himself to a court jester, 
an imp)t‘tant functionary iu the feudal times. The original 
form of the word was qesis (Lat. ran ge^ta). 

f ). Bean-fed— Fed on beans and not merely on hay. Well- 
Ifed horses are now fed on corn. 

4H Silly foal— Silly, meaning simple, was a frequent 
ooithet of animals. Of sheep it was the standing epithet. 
Idere the text is doubtful as the first quarto has ‘filly foal,’ 
which must mein a female colt. Strictly speaking, however, 
this phrase is fat least in modern usage) a contradiction in 
terras as a foil is under and a filly over one year of age. It 
seems, therefore, best to follow the folios and second quarto. 
The confusion is doubtless due to the resemblance between an 
/ and the old form of 8. Filly and foal are etymologically 
akin to each other and to the L&tinpullu8. 

47. Sometime— Sometimes. So above, line and often, 
.Mow the form ‘sometime’ means, once on a time. 

4S Gossip’s bowl— This was a well-known drink consist- 
ing of ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast and roasted apples; perhaps 
•the same a.s Milton's ‘spicy nut brown ale’ (L' Allegro, 100). 
Originally a gossip (god-sib) was a sponsor and the bowl was 
the christening cup (i.e., used at infant baptism). G-raduallyl 
the terras came to be used of any friendly festivity ; and thafc| 
meaning is sufficient here. Later on gossip came to mean oneil 
who indiilge.s in idle or scandalous talk. 

40. In very . . ..Very is an adjective. Lat. verm, true. Pack 
could assume various forms, aud when he assumed the shape 
of an apple the old woman would not suspect that he was any« 
thing but what was expected in a properly-made bowl of 
epiced ale. 

Cunb— A wild apple. The crab tree is thorny and the fruit 
is small and sour in comparison with an ordinary apple. Be- 
cause of its wildness and sourness it was generally roasted 
for use. 'I’he word is from the Scandinavian, but possibly 
.allied to ‘ crabbed’ which is from crab, a shell-fish. 

49. Bob-^Striko against. 

50. Bewlap— N^eok. . The term is properly used of the 
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lower neck ot cattle— where the loose banging flesh may 
touch the gmund and lap the dew as the animal feeds on the 
grass. 

51. Aunt — Here used for ‘old woman.’ It is said that in 
America and also in Cornwall the terms ‘ uncle ’ and ‘ aunt ’ 
are still special!}’ used of ‘good-natured old people.’ It is 
characteristic of this aunt that she is very wise, and that the 
tales with which she entertains her friends are very sad or 
pathetic. Probably she is sketched as a contrast to the festive 
and hnamiable gossip. Puck makes fun of both alike. 

52. Three-foot stool — A small, low, round stool, l^uck 
would have assumed a somewhat similar shape. 1’hree-footed 
stools are either circular or semi-circular. 

53. Topples — Tumbles, falls over. Used properly of lie- 
ing overturned because top-heavy. 

54. ‘ Tailor ’ cries — The meaning of this ejaculation is un- 
known. Some think the word was a familiar one of reproach ; 
from an earlier form iaylard. Johnson referred it to the 
attitude of a tailor sipiatted at work ; others to a possible 
rent made in the garments. Others again derive it from tail 
(as ‘ header ’ from headb 

Falls ittto a cough— Apparently an instinctive method of 
endeavouring to conceal discomfiture. ‘ Cough’ is an imitative^ 
word from the Dutch which replaced the Old Eng. hvoxtan. 

55. Ouire— Company of listeners. Properly the w'ord 
means a troop pf .singers ; the same as choir. O.F. choevr 
from Lat. chorus, from the Greek. 

Hold their hips — Place their hands on their sides, not to 
‘ split ’ with laughter. So Milton paints Laughter as “ holding 
both his sides ” iVAlhgro, 32). 

Laugh — Must have been pronounced to rhyme w itli cough. 
The words are written coffe, Ioffe, in the early editions. 
Originally in these words the final consonant was a guttural. 
The vowel was something between o and u. 

56. Waxen— Apparently some imitative provincial form. 
It has been suggested that it is. a misprint of yescen or yosren, 
an old word meaning to hiccough. 

Keeze— An alternative form of ‘sneesse.’ The Old Eng. 
form was fneeze (root base fnus). The spelling as in the 
text is in Middle English, also in Dutch and Scandinavian 
froot form hnus). IS’eeze then is not derived from sneeze, 
but represents an older btieeze. Sneeze is a corruption of 
frmze, 

67. Waited— Spent. A playful use of the word. The in- 
congruity of a sad story and a merry hour dees nof affect 
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Pack. Of. in IMilton’s Sonnet to Lawrence, *help waste Sk 
snllen night.’ 

58. Boom — Make way, keep back, give space. To make up 
for the wanting syllable, some have suggested rooimr, a nau- 
tical word used of changing one’s course. If the idea is of 
movement away we should prefer to read * roam ; ’ but the in- 
tention is probably similar to that ot ‘ stand close’ in I tl. ii. 41. 
Whether a syllable has been lo.st cannot be determined. The 
insertions ‘make’ and ‘now’ are unsatisfactory. 

59. The Fairy at the same moment observes her owu 
superior approaching, and is alarmed at the prospect of 
another domestic squaring. Would that =T greatly wish 
.hat Oberon were away. 

bO. Ill met — The salutation of one in iiad humour, instead 
)f ‘ well met ’ which was the ordinary jihrase. 

Titania — Shakespeare here dignifies with a classical name 
derived from ‘Titan’ and applied in Ond to Diana) this 
|iieen ot Teutonic fairy mythology. 

61 . What, jealous Oberou. .. Equivalent to : Who is this ? 
)h it is Oberon the jealous king. My fairy attendants move 
onward. For I have abandoned his society, and will not stay. 

Fairy skip— Most editors accept Theobald’s emendation 
‘ Fairies skip.’ It seems to us that the original text is right 
and that Titania is addressing the Fairy who has been talk- 
ing witli Puck and who seems to go in front of her ; not her 
train who follow after her. That fairy is not heard of again. 
This simple explanation, however, seems to have occurred to 
no one. * Skip ’ is appropriate to one who moves “ over park, 
over pale, thorough flood, thorough fire." It is possible 
that ‘ fairie skip ’ is a misreading of ‘ fairies trip.’ 

62. Company — Society, with a leading reference to the 
root meaning, as in the phrase ‘bed and board ’ or in Latin 
legal phraseology a metuia et loro. 

‘63. Bash wanton — Referring to her love for the change* 
lii^ boy. 

Thy lord — Thy husband (with authority over you). 

64. Thy lady — T’hy lady-love. Titania refers to obligation 
on the other side. Oberon if her lord is bound to love her only. 

65. Whon— The occasions when. 

Hast Stolen away— Crept secretly away. The reading of 
the folios is ‘ wast,’ not hast, which is doubtless correct. An 
occasion, not a habit, is described. 

66. In Corin — Like Coiydon of old ; as a lover. Cory- 

don (whose name is thus contracted) is a love*siok shepherd 
of pastoral poetry ; first sketched by Virgil in Ms Bohffttei* 
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67. Playing.. .. J^ccoiding to the poetic deKripticii^ ni 

|)aj>ioial fHttr}. Pipes of coin, I.e., made of the s-tra'w ( r 
staik of oatN. 'Jliis is part of the Trachiijfiy of pa.«toi8l 
poetry. Com is the available material for musical shepl eids. 
Chaucer has “pipes made of pieeii com.’’ {<hakc.‘*p(aie han 
again * oaten sii al^ s ’ ( l.oie'tf J ah. 1 < <«/. "V. ii. 3P8'. jito]i has 
in oaten flute, and in Con-va .‘Mr> : Or sound of j astoral 

reed "with oaten stops 

Versing love— Singing (and, piohahl). at the ^H^le time 
composing) ]oTe*\ ersfs. A recognised sign of being drt}'!) 
in love. 

Both A erse and piose ai e sc met imc s us« d as ^ ei 1 s. 

68. Axnorcns phillida— The epithet e.\pie‘-ses Titania’s 
jealousy ol her suf>posc d i i^al. J hilhda 's the Gr. A( c. Ic mi. 
Ihe name in Vvr^'il is Ph}liis,and it vas used c('n\ eni x nalle 
as Corin or Coiydon vas Jililton has ‘Il<- luat-handcd 
Plwllis ’ {L’AUeyro. 86). 

why art.. .. Another accusation. 

69. Come— Arrived ; the pp. 

Indian steep— Steepe is the leading d tie iolies lie 
first quarto has steppe, but tbeie js no itietencc to tbe* 
Bussian steppe Tvbich was unknow n in England I eiore tlic 
jigliteenth ceiitiuy. Milton also has ‘ Indian sleep' ifewws, 
The phrase means the ’far east’ and probably iclei.s 
io the mountain langes in the north-west of India. 8ome- 
ivhere in the distant region vaguely named India the fan les 
jvere believed ba\e their h»1 heme. 

70. But that fersooth— Except that 10 be sure. Forsooth 
on sooth, i.e., in iriilh. 

Bouncing — Describes the heavy awkwaid maniui- of a big 
countr} W’oman. 8o Hippolyta oyyeais to the delicate and 
jealous Titania. 

Anaazon — Hij.polyta, wbo was one ol the Amazons. T he' 
Amazons weie atiile of female wairiors who belonged to 
some regions of Asia Minor. Early Gieek poetiy has many 
4’efereijces to these heroines of a remote past. They were a 
republic of women, and higbly skilled in all military exercises. 

71. Bnskined— Wearing buskins, as huntsmen wore. On 
the stage the buskin (a boot extending to the knee) was the 
badge of the tragedian, as the sock was of the cemedian. 

HiEtrCBEt-Bweetbeait. without any bad association such 
as the word bears now. Peects of the Elizabethan time (down* 
to Cowley whose love poems were addressed io lia jWrs/rcss) 
use this term of the lady (often an imaginary person) wboi» 
they professed to love. 
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Warrior love — 'I’he phi*aHe »iiiiply repeats the idea of the 
preceding one. Both ‘ bnskiited ’ and ‘warrior’ imply a 
masculine type of woman. 

72. Must be—Is to be. 

73. To give — Cf. Oberon’a .speech at tl)e end of the play, 

74. How canst How is it that a sense of shame does 

not restrain you from. 

7o. GHance at — Cast reflection on ; make oblique sugges- 
tion against : distinguished from open direct accusation. 
Similarly ‘ glance ’ is used of a weapon or dart just touching, 
or moving along the .surface of, The word is from the 
Hcandinavian. 

Credit with — 'I’he esteem in which I am held by. 

7t). Knowing . . Seeing yon know that.. This is why 
shame .should have restrained her. These mutual accusations 
give a very comic idea of fairy land. 

77. Through night — Two meanings are possible ; either 

through the star-lit night, or, through the night in which as 
a streak of light she guided him. ‘Glimmer’ is used of a 
faint and usually a flickering light, and sometimes las in 
Kogers’ ‘glimmers like a meteor.' said of human life) of a 
transient light indistinct from the quickness of its movement. 
In the |»oets it is frequently used of twilight. Thus in 
Mdcheth, 111. iii. o, “ the west yet glimmers with some streaks 
of day ” where the lingering light of the dying day, and at 
the same time the streaked or dappled &ky,aie described. 
•So Milton has ‘ glimmering shades and bowsers ’ referring pro- 
bably to twilight {II Pen. 27' and in Par. Lo»i, II. x. 37, 
glimmering dawn; 111. 429 ‘glimmering air.’ The term 
occurs again twice in this play ; in V. i. 37o where it seems to 
describe the light of a dying fire, but may possibly refer to 
light made by the fairies, and 111. ii. 61 where it describes, 
in contrast with the brightness of the planet Venus, the 
dimness of the sphere in wliich it revolves. There also the 
glimmering may be due to the star-light generally or may be 
the effect over the sky of the one bright planet, or it may be 
a description of the twilight in which that planet is shining. 

78. Perigenia— There is a story in Plutarch of a maiden 
Perigoiinr., whose father Siniiis Theseus slew, and whom be 
took possession of. She bore him a son. Shakespeare has 
apparently modified this name. The accent is on the third 
ayllable. 

79. And inaka And (didst thou not) cause him to 

break. 

JBgfla — This spelling, introduced by Rowe and since follow- 
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ed, is an emendation of the original Eagles ; i.e., it is a res- 
toration of Greek form. Ea was a very frequent English 
diphthong, and was sounded in nearly the same way as the 
Lat. ae. or Gr. ai. Hhakespeare added a final s, as in North. 
jEgle is described in Plutarch as a nymph, the daughter 
of ranopeus. 

Break ..Ariadne — According to this .story, Theseus (on 
account of ASgle) deserted Ariadne, whereupon (as some .said) 
Ariadne hung herself for sorrow. 

BO. Antiopa — She >vas an Amazon, According to one ac- 
c*ouut Theseus received her from Hercules ; according to 
inother account he enticed her on board his ship and then sud- 
denly sailed off. It was to avenge the abduction of Antiopa that 
the Amazons led by Hippolyta invaded Attica, and thus 
afforded Theseus the opportunity of obtaining another of their 
■queens Apparently Oberon says that for the sake of yEgle 
Theseus deserted Antiopa also. It will be noted that the 
fault of Titania lay in countenancing and aiding amours ; as 
Greek goddesses also were often plea.sed to do. 

81. Forgeries— Fabrications, which is etymologically the 
same word. 

,82. Never... .met— Not once . have we met. 

l|iddle summer^s spring — The beginning of mid-summer; 
the first of the season. Or perhaps ‘ middle ’ simply means 
that summer is the middle part of the year, in which case the 
meaning is simply, the beginning of* summer. Titania com- 
plains that, dur^g the whole season of their out-door sports, 
Oberon has beeiS troublesome. 

83. With verses 83 — 85 cf. 28-29 above. Mead = Meadow% 

SI-, Paved fountain — When the bed (or edge) is covered 
over with pebbles. In a running stream these pebbles are 
smoothed and rounded by the action of the water, and in the 
resort of the fairies they are doubtless of white or bright colour. 
The word pave is through the Fr. from the Latin prwire (or 
folk Lat. pavare), to beat or tread down. Marlowe has pebble- 
paved ; Drayton pearl-paved. Milton has coral-paven of the 
Severn ( Ofimus 886) and star-paved of the milky way ( P. L., IV.) 
All these references, except tne last, are to the beds or ohannelB 
of rivers. 

ftnshjr brook. — Small stream on whose batiks rushes grow ; 
a contrast to the stony ground indicated in the preceding 
phrase. Rushes are a kind of long grass to be found in wet 
ground. 

85. In the beached margeat— On the beach. Perhaps 
*beaoli' suggested to Shakespeare the idea of the slope so that 
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‘beached’ may mean ‘ Blopinjuf.’ Or ifc may have meant em- 
bankment which, however, is not consistent with the preposi- 
tion, in. The etymology of the word is obscure. Margent is 
a form of margin once in frequent use. Milton has it in Oowww, 
•2-12. The form ‘marge’ was also used i^Lat. margo). The fre- 
(pieiit addition of & t ov d after n was due to the weak sound 
of the nasal serai-consonant. The voice rested more easily 
on the combination.s u1, nd. So also with mand 1. 

8<). Ringlets — Little rings or circles of fairy dances. 
There is n© referefice to the ‘ orbs ’ of grass referred to 1. 9. 
Mr. Furness iindf^rstands the word of the gossamer ring- 
ilets ’ f)f hair that waved in the wind as the fairies sported, 
'riie verb ‘ dance’ is naturally followed by a substantive indi- 
cating the kind of dance (as dance a reel, a jig, &C.) Thus 
ringlets would natiirallv stand for round or circular dances ; 
and ‘dance our ringlet.s’=dance forming our circles. Dance 
our hair is scarcely a possible expression, though we speak of 
hair dancing. 

Whistling wind — The wind supplied the music to which 
they danced. 

87. But with thy brawls thou hast—That thou has not 
with 'I’he word ‘brawl’ is another indication of the noisiness 
of Oberoii’s quarrelling (Welsh hraiil). 

88. Therefore— 'r his is the first consequence, the beginning 
of evils. Note that there is a chain of consequences, each de- 
pending on the preceding. 

Piping— Making music. A pipe is a tube-.shaped wind 
-instrument; supposed to be an imitative word from the cry 
dl young birds. Thus suitable for the sound of the wind 
making music 

In vain — Without proper response. Cf. Mai. XI. 17. we 
have piped unto you and ye have not danced. 

89. A« — As if. 

90. Contagions fogs — Pestilential togs. Fogs are supposed 
to bring diseases and to injure crops. It is believed that 
•Shakespeare is here referring to the bad weather of the year 
1594. 

In the land— The fogs are raised from the sea, but are 
•carried above the land on which they fall in rain. 

91. Have— 0 rammatical correction of liaih of the early 
editions. 

luting river— This is the reading of the <martos ; the 
fflfios have petty. The latter shows the sense. ‘ Pelting ' is a 
word frequently used Of rain falling heavily, hut not of rivers 
in any sense. Moreover it is not likely that Titania would use 
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a proleptic epithet. But there seems to have been another 
word ‘pelting:' now obsolete which meant petty; perhaps 
akin to paltry. Shakespeare u.ses it elsewhere. 

Proud — A classical epithet of a swollen river, as in Paradise 
Begaimd, III. 384, “or overlay with bridges rivers proud, 
as with a yoke.” 

1 Overborne tholr continents — Overflowed for transgressed) 
)their bank.*?. ‘Continent’ is what contains or confine.s, 

92. The OX .The crops have been destroyed. This is 
the second stage of evil.'-. 

Therefore — Inconsequence of the bad weafber. 

98. Lost his sweat — Lost the fruits of his hard toil. 

94. Bottedere his youth The corn laid by the heavy 
rain, and unable to rise, has rotted on the ground while still 
green and before grain was formed. ‘ His ’ was the old nent 
as well as masc. genitive. The form ‘its ' was not yet in use. 
The words that follow are, however, of the nature of Parono- 
masia or Epigram, since they are more applicable to man than 
to corn. 

Beard — 'I'lie ])rickly spines resembling a beard that grow 
on certain kinds of grain Mr. Furness says the reference is, 
of course, to wheat, but it is fully as applicable to Viere or 
barley. Burns has ‘bearded bear’ (i.e.. here). 

95. Fold- -Sheep-fold, enclosurefor sheep; often uncovered. 

Empty in the drowned field— The field is so flooded that 

the sheep have hud to be removed to some higher ground. 
‘Drown’ which is from ‘drink’ was sometimes used in the 
sense of the kindred word ‘ drench.’ 

91, Fatted — Fattened. So fatted calf XV. 28). 

Murrain flock — The sheep dying of disease due to the 
floods. 'Hie original spelling i.s raurrion. In Eseodue, tX. 8, 
it is used of a disease affecting sheep, cattle, asses, horses and 
camels. Shakespeare here uses the subsf. as an adj. It is 
derived through Old Fr. from Lat. wori. to die. 

97. Nine men’s morris — A peculiar game, but here used 
of the ground on which it is played. By the cutting of the 
turf, a sort of chess-board was formed. The word * men* is 
used as in draughts.^ The game was played by two persons 
Instead of ‘ morj’is ’ there was a more correct form merrih 
derived from the Fr. merefles or merea-ux which was the name 
men. The form morris i.s, perhaps, modi- 
fled from morals, a corruption of merelles. In this gamede 
ground was cut into a large square within which were sma^r 
(eoncentric) squares. Diagonals were marked and t^ie middle 
points of the sides joined. In the corners or angular points 
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the men ere placed and inov* d along the lines. The object 
(88 ill draughts) wab to win all the men belonging to the other 
side. Each point was gained when three men were placed in 
a straight line. Whosoever succeeded in doing so was allow- 
ed to carry off any one ot the men oi his opponent. 

It is supposed that Shakespeare was iamiliar with this* 
game in his 30 uth, as it W 8 spla 3 ed in Waiwickshire. The 
cut tint' would natinally hold water or mud. It is fair} 
grotesqueness to place this injuiy to the giound alongside- 
of the death of cattle. But spoit was the life of iairits. 

P9. duaiut mazes— Lah 3 rinthine figuies traced on Ihetui f 
by bo} 8 in sport. The running of the figure eight was < ne cf 
these games; but there were others more intricate, in the 
wet weather the play had ceased, and the maiks i being 
efl'actd or overgrown) had censed to be visible. ‘Quaint* is 
applitd to wbai is at once odd and inteiesting. O.F. coini 
correctly deiived from J.at. cof/nihiK known, but nndified in 
meaning ftom conlusion with (xwphit'. adorned. 

Wanton — An epithet once Irequently applied to objects in 
Katuie. h'ee beli w. line 129. b'o often in IMilicn as * wanton- 
growth’ {P.l... J V. C29 ; JX. 211). Biewnc’s pusioials, d’c. The 
root idea is ' unrestiained ; ’ aiid tlie meaning is nearly the 
fcame as ot ‘natural.’ i.e., int ai tificially stimulated. It is 
possible 3 that heie the epithet is by Hypallage transferred 
from the boys. 

100. XJndistingnishabU— i C.. lum the rest of the green ; 
impercep^tible, or not noticeable. 

101. The human mortals— The Eaiiy Queen’s description 
<Jf mankind. ‘Human’ is in contiasl to the lower animals' 
above specified. 

Winter cheer— Food stored up for the winter ; or. asotbeis 
explain, games and festivities. But as the early e ditie ns havi^ 
/ifcre, the true leading is uncertain. 

102. No night There is no mirth or festivity. Un- 

happiness prevails. 

Bymn or carol— These teims, and also the veib ‘blest,* 
indicate religious songs. The word carol (from the Celtic 
through the Fr. and originally meaning a kind of dance) wBvS 
specially used of spirited Cbristm'as melodies. The Greek 
AtwnnoK (whence b 3 mn) also meant a festive song addressed 
to some divinity. The reference here is to hymns chanted or 
songs sung in honour of Diana or the Moon. Milton baa 
“blest song” (C’owi«a, 2fi8) referring to incantations which 
kept off the pestilential fpgs. ^ 

10*1. Theraforc— In consequence of the withholding of 
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■diie worship, whereby her Majesty (the Moon) is dishonoared 
4knd offended. The therefore's introduce clauses and causes 
dependent on each other and ultimately on Oberon’s wrath. 
Here we hare the third stage of evils. 

Gfoverness of floods — Referring to the influence of the 
Moon in producing the tides (cf. Hamlft, I. i. 119, “Upon 
whose influence Neptune’s empire stands)” and, in the pre- 
sent application, to cloud and damp and moisture in her 
sublunary dominions. 

104. Pale .. ..anger — Not silvery bright as in clear weath- 
er, but dim as seen through mist and fog. 

Washes .. ..air — Fills the air with cloud and vapour. The 
Moon as occupying the lowest of the spheres had easiest 
access to the air beneath her. 

lOo. Rheumatic diseases — Including catarrhs and colds 
as well as rheumatism. 'I’lie Hr. rhejinm meant flow or flux. 
‘ Rheum ’ was regarded as one of the humours of the body 
(along with blood, bile, &c.) and thus was responsible for a 
group of diseases or affections. Note that Shakespeare 
accents the adjective on the first syllable. 

106. Thorough this distemperature— This phrase supplies 
the place of the ‘therefore’ of lines 88, 93, 103, and thus 
marks a fourth stage of evils. It means either, through this 
anger, or, in the midst of these diseases, 

ft is necessary to read thoi'ough (as in the first quarto and 
.second folio) unless the middle syllable of distem peratu re be 
accented — which is very unlikely. The ‘through’ of the 
second (piarto and first folio may have been a misprint. 
‘ Disteinperature ’ means mental disturbance, misgovernraenft, 
loss of self-control. It might possibly refer, as we suppose, 
not to the quarrel (in w^hich 'fitariia would bear a part), out to 
the mind and conduct of Oberon which produced the brawl* 
.and from which all evils are supposed to flow ; (but see 116-7). 
Or it may much more probably be applied to the anger of the 
Moon ; but not to the state of the weather. And this applica- 
tion to the Moon would be practically certain if the confusion 
of the seasons (107 — 114) was supposed to be wrought by the 
agency of that planet. 

Another view seems to us possible. Distemperature may 
b# used for state of distemper, which was an ordinary word for 
4i«ease ; and ‘ thorough ’ may mean in the midst of, in the 
course of. The Moon’s anger has been* followed by diseases; 
and th^se are followed or accompanied by res^ersal of seasons. 
But this last result is due to the combination of causes rather 
^han to the one last specified. 
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107. Alter—The infinitive ; intransitive. The meaning is, 
e^^cbange qualities. 

Hoary-headed frosts— In winter (and end of autumn) the 
ground is often covered with hoar frost, due to congelation, 
when there has been no fall of snow. There is also a reading 
Itoared, given in the second quarto and first two folios. 

108. Fall in The petals of the red rdse are covered and 

white 'or hoar, with the frost. ‘Fall’ is scientifically false 
both of hoar and dew. ‘ Fresh ’ is the opposite of frosty (as it 
is applied to weather) and is used here to enhance the eftect 
by contrast. Lap (or bosom) we take to refer to the leaves 
or petals, not the calix ; or to the upper centre of the rose. 
^I'he epithet ‘crimson ’ is chosen to describe the brilliant red 
of the favourite rose. 

The nioaning is that winter has appeared in mid-summer. 
'J’he line may be studied as an example of the fine rhythmical 
eft‘ect.s that can be produced by tran.sposition of stiesse.*.. 

IbM. Conversely, summer appears in raid-winter. 

Old Hiems’— Winter personified; conceived as an old man. 
Lat. hiemn. An emendation suggested by Tyrwhit and adopted' 
by most editors is ‘ thin ’ instead of ‘chin ’ of the quartos and 
folios. ‘Thin’ means covered with thin hair. The editors 
think a chaplet on the chin grotesque, but the meaning seems 
to be that Winter instead of having a beard of icicles has a 
beard of fragrant flowers, or a garland round the neck which 
falls as a beard on the breast. * » 

Icy crown— Bald head or white-haired head. Probably in 
the conception icicles take the place of hair, 

110. Odorous chaplet A garland of fragrant flowers 

A chaplet is a wreath, or circlet of flowers ; and though used 
mainly of the head, it is equally suitable of the neck. The 
word is derived, not from ea^ut, the head, but from Low Lat. 
mjia or cappa, whence cape (for the shoulders) and cap.* 
Milton has “ odorous sweets.” * 

111. As in mockery— The flowers of summer on the head 
of winter, or the emblems of youth placed on old age. strike 
the observer as incongruous and mocking. 

112. CMldine— Teeming, fruit- bearing. The term is said 
to have been technically used in Botany when one flower grew 
out of another. Hence Holt White explained the term of 
autumn’s unseasonably producing flowers on those of summer. 
Probably the simpler meaning of fruit-ripening or fruit-pro- 
ducing is correct. In Southey’s line— many a childing mother 
died— ^ meaning is, many died in child-birth. Shakespeare 
in Sonnet f>7 has—* 
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, The teenaiiisf autumn bi>» with rich increase 
^ Bearinsy the wanton burthen of her prime. 

1 13. W^oatdd liveries —Usual dre.ss. The metaphorical ap- 
■^)lioition of ‘ liverv ’ r,o the sfarb <»f nature was frequent. So 
\tlHoa-. the clouds in thousand lireries dight, L' Allegro, ()2, 
!i,nd again P.&.. IV. o99, ‘'twilight gray had in her sober 
(livery all things clad.” 

H%Z9d WJrld — Minkin I oerplexed (or amazed). The 
mental meaning of mize is the original one; that of a laby- 
rinth is secondary. 

1 14. Increase —The fruits of the seasons. This was an 
ordinary meaning of the word. As in Ps'ihn LKVII. 6 : then 
-shall the earth yield her inereise. Of. * Barbli’.s increase’ 

Ven. rin,<i AA. 2^ ; and first line of first Sonnet. 

EtlOWJ not which is which Oann )r distinguish one 

season from another. Seasons are distinginslied hy tl)eir 
produce (including ‘liveries,’ and increase', hut these are now 
interchanged, and men are puzzled. 

115. Progeny of evils — Families of evils, including succes- 
sive generations : C!f. I, 117. 

116. Debate .. ..dissension— Both words mean ‘(juarrel.’ 
The use of debate for friendly discussion is modern. It is from 
ihe same root as ‘ battle’ (Low LU. hatere). Dissension is a 
slightly milder term expressing difference of opinion, senti- 
ment or feeling such as leads to separation. 

* NTote that ‘ comes’ is the last word of 1. 115 (not as in .some 
editions the first' of 116), and that dissension according to the 
correct pronunciation of the time is a quadri-syllable. 

117. Parents— The same metaphor as in ‘ progeny.’ In 
these closing lines Titania seems to take her share of the 
blame. Thismvy be done to appease and mollify her lord; 
or she may regard her part as un.ivoidable and blameless. 

Original — The same as origin. So in Bacon. Of. in the 
Elizabethan time the identity of orient and oriental, &c. The 
line may be compared with the classical /ons et origo mahrum. 

Do yon — Imperative mood. 

It lies in you — It rests with you ; it is in your power. A 
recognised phrase. Of. Rom. Xll. 18. 

1 19. Cross her — ^Thwart her own dear. 

120. Do but beg-Only ask. 

121. Heacbman— Chief attendant, servant closely depend' 
ed OP. This old word Skeat derives from hengetU horse, as if 
it originally meant groom. 

i 122. The fairy land— The same as thy fairy kingdom 
<1. 144). Collier, following the old MS., reads ‘thy ’ here also. 
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Buys not — Will not or cannot buy. Titania means that she 
will not be tempted to give up the boy for all that the fairf 
king possesses. 

123. Votress— Devotee, one vowed to the service of 
another. (Lat. votum^ whence O.Fr. vou., Eng. vow). 
Another spelling generally, but, as we think, unneces.sarily 
adopted is votaress. The a was inserted by Dyce, but the 
word must be pronounced as a dissyllable. The masc. form 
votarist (with (Ireek suffix) is both in Shakespeare and in 
Milton ((Jomm, 189). Both seem formed from voter. The 
suffix -ess is Fr. (Lat. -esaa). The modern snbst. is votary. 

My order — As used especially in the Catholic Church; 
as the order of S. John or of any othe»’ saint, it may be 
noted that Titania’s order did not require virginity, d’he terra 
order is also used in a secular sense, as the order of the Indian 
Empire and of knighthood generally, but ‘votress’ has a 
religious signification). Note here a double ending. 

124. Spiced Indian air — Shakespeare was probably think- 
ing of Araby the blest, the name India having included 
Persia, Arabia and other regions west of India proper. But 
the entire East was supposed to abound in spices. Cf. Par, 

IV. 162, “ Sabean odours from the spicy shore of Araby 
the blest” ; and the words of Heber’s hymn - 
What though the spicy breezes, 

Blow soft o’er (Ceylon’s isle. 

Shakespeare, partly, perhaps, because the fairies dont belong 
to Greek literature, associates them with the imaginative 
Flast. 

125. Full — An adv. So in Sonnet 33 : — 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen, 

Flatter the raountaiii'tops. 

Gossiped— Talked. See on 1. 47. No vulgarity is intended 
here. 

126. Neptune’s yellow sands— Sea-side, a favourite resort 
of fairies. Cf. line 95. Neptune (Cr. Poseidon) was the god 
and owner of the sea, as Jupiter of the upper air and Hades 
of the under- world. They were brothers; sons of Kronos 
and Ehea. The earth was their common possession. See 
Milton’s Cornua, 18 — 23. 

127. Traders — Merchant-vessels. England’s trade with 
the East began in the reign of Elizabeth. 

On the flood.— The construction ‘embarked traders on/ 
instead of traders embarked on, is frequent in Shakespeare. 
It gives a fuller force both participial and adjectival to era- 
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barked. Flood t from ‘flow’) was poetically used of sea or 
river in their normal state. Cf. line 5. 

128. When.. The fancifnl fairies aie easily amused. 

121^. Wanton— See on line 9fl. There is no ethical idea. 

KIO. Swimming— The term is still used conversationally 
ot a certain dignified and easy manner of walking in which 
the body i.s moved as if from side to side and the arms are- 
W'aved alternately. In the present case the manner was 
enhanced by the pregnancy. 

I Q-ait — Style of walking. A modern spelling, indicating a 
particular application of the word ‘ gate,’ a way. The 
Spelling ‘gait ’ is convenient, though its insertion here, Irom 
C’apell onwards, was probably due to ignorance. The word is 
from the Scandinavian — the Anglo-Sax. gate (written geoiy 
having meant an opening. See V. i. 401. 

131. Following— Copying, looking to. taking example 
from. 

Bich — Having a precious possession. 

132. Wonld — Was w’ont to. Imitate, distinguished 
from follow, describes the result. 

Sail upon—Shc with her swimming tread reproduced the 
figure and motion of the sailing vessel. It is to be remem- 
bered that thcie were no steamers in those da>s, and that a 
ship at sea seemed a vasi; array of sails moving up and down 
or to either side as it ploughed and crossed the waves 
Metaphor 

133. To fetch.. This was the work of Titan ia’s votress. 
Trifles or toys were great ihings to the Fairy Queen. 

134. As from— The comparison to the Vessel is kept up. 

Voyage— It is difficult to say how this word was pronounc- 
ed. The Mid. Eng. form was viage : O.Fr. veiage (Lat. via). 

Merchandise— 3 he goods brought home by the trading 
vessel (Fr. vnarchandue ; Lat. mercori, mercem, merere . In 
the comparison the reference may be to the pregnancy (as in 
1. 131), or the load of trifles, or both. 

135. Of that boy — In child-birth. 

136. Bear np — Rear ; bring up. ‘ Rear’ is a causative of 
rise, as is also ‘ raise,’ 

137. And for the sake— This phrase is repeated for em- 
phasis, according to a mannerism of poets. 

138. , Intend yon stay f— Do you intend to stay. 

139. Perchance Above she had tattnted Oberon witl 

interest in the marriage (line 72). She too is to celebrate 
the occasion. 

140. PaMeatly-^Without brawling. 
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Dance m our round~Their most important task. * Bound ' 
was a technical name for a dance with circular movement ; 
similar to what is called a country*dance. 

Cf. Comm, 143-44 — 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 

^41. See revels—Understand ‘ patiently.’ ‘ Bevels ’ in- 

cludes their entire sport, the music, dancing and other festiv- 
ities of the fairies. 

142. Spare — Keep clear of. 

143. Oberon cannot abandon his desire. He is trjwng just 
now to obtain it by smooth speech. 

144. Fairy Kingdom — Thy whole world ; all that pertaina 
to thee as King of fairy land. 

In this line the second syllable of ‘ Kingdom ' is extra- 
metrical, Such additional syllables were legitimate either 
at the end of the line or in the middle if there was a pause, 
('rhero are six examples of the latter in Comm but none in 
Paradise Lost). Here the variation accords with the high and 
mighty tone in which the queen vents her indignation. 

Away — Let us away. She is now addressing her own 
train. 

145. Chide down right — Quarrel right out (i.e., fiercely). 
Ill older English ‘ chide ’ had the force of ‘ brawl.’ 

14fi. Shall not from— Shall not (escape, or depart) from. 
This elliptical construction is frequent even in modern Eng- 
lish, A verbal force is given to the prepositions out, from,, 
at, Ac. 

147. Till I Till I shall have severely punished thee for 

this wrong done to me. * Torment ’ is from the substantive, 
which meant an instrument of torture. ‘ Injury ’ was applied 
to wrong treatment of any kind, in word or deed. 

148. Hentle — Even the King deigns to flatter Puck, when 
desiring his service. 

Bemembrest— So spelt in Shakespeare. In this line either 

* hither ' is a dissyllable, and there is a double ending; ot the 
accent of the last word is changed, so as to fall on the first 
and final syllables. 

149. Since once— Thy memory goes back to the tipe- 
when. Mr. Verity rightly explains ‘ since as equivalent tO' 

* ever since.’ Once == once upon a time. 

In the speech that follows Delius, a German critic, finds ttn 
illustration of the epic element in Shakespeare. 1’hat is to 
aay, the poet is stating in narrative form what he cannot 
acenically represent. Oberon, Titania, Puck have all repre- 
XXIV ¥> 
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•seated their cases in person; but the promontory, the 
Vestal, Cupid, the flower cannot well be represented, and 
Shakespeare must fall bacl^ on his poetic powers to make the 
scene real to, and impress it on the minds of, the spectators. 
Delius attributes this necessity to the insufficient equipment 
of the Elizabethan day. This seems to us improbable. Many 
things as wonderful as this bolt by Oiipid were rudely re- 

E resented at the time. But what could not be directly re- 
resented was a thing that had to happen years before. 

150. Mermaid — Sea-maiden ; a creature of Norse mythol- 
gy, tbi upper part of which resembles a woman. The first 
pliable is were a lake. 

On a dolphin’s back— Usually singing mermaids sit on the 
rocks. For the present instance 0 heron is on the rocks and 
the mermaid is out at sea. However a dolphin (charmed 
doubtless by her music) has provided for her a seat. The 
•dolphin (O.F. daulphin, Lat. delphinus, Hr. delpkis) is a kind 
of fish, familiar in Indian waters. The suggestion is due to 
-the story of Arion, a Greek poet and musician, who when he 
plunged into the sea (sailing between 8icily and Corinth and 
in danger of his life from the sailors) was, according bo a 
legend, saved by the dolphins whom he had charmed. It is 
•supposed that Shakespeare had seen representations to this 
effect. It was a characteristic feature of the Masques of the 
time to represent such preter-uatural scenes. And it is 
known that in a performance given in honour of Elizabeth 
by Leicester at Kenilworth in 1675, Arion on a dolphin, and a 
mermaid calming the waters, were exhibited. The same 
thing may have been acted frequently and may have touched 
the youthful poet’s imagination. 

The allegorical application of this passage to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, who was wife of the French Dauphin, seems rather 
far-fetched, especially as on this theory, lines 1 52 and 163 must 
refer to different points of time. Still it is not impossible 
and the play on the word * dolphin ’ may be an example of the 
old false wit. 

151. Dulcet and hamonioTis hr eath-^Sweet and melodi 
^us song. Breath is what constitutes voice, and is, therefore 
tile material of vocal music. Dulcet is from Lat. dulcii 
^through O.F. dolcet). Harmonious means in perfect concord 
jpothing out of tune (or ill-fitting). 

^ 152. That t^e rnde |ea Bode and civil, <of. civilised 

aise exact opposites. Primarily they arc used of man; hen 
mean rough and calm. So in Bacon, fssays 17, civil i 
msibd in the sense of * tranquil/ Such effects ai*6, in th 
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Rnment poets, Ir^pently attributed to exquisite laiisiG. In 
Shalsespeare's time, when classical ideas were ra the air, it 
was customary to connect the mermaids of the North with 
the sirens of the South of Baro|j6. The latter bewitched 
mariners with the magic of their music. Milton says (Oowua, 
256—8} of the songs of Oirce and the sirens three 

Who as they sung would take the prisoned smil 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 

So in our century when mythology is dead Byron can still 
compare a sweet voice to music on the waters— 

When as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing. 

The >\ave8 lie still and gleaming, 

'^And the lulled winds seem dreaming. 

The allegorists apply this line to the pacifying effects in 
.Scotland of Mary’s return from France. 

153 And certain stars.. . The 6xed stars were regarded 
as being all in one ‘ sphere,’ but the term ‘ star ’ was applied 
to the planets also. The suggestion here is probably due to 
meteors (falling stars) or comets. In Marlowe’s Faustus the 
Moon is brought down : and there was supposed to be no 
limit in such respects to the power of magic. ‘ Cortaiii* pos- 
sibly fmeaus— fixed, but without scientific exactness. ‘ Jiadly * 
is a strong assertion of erratic movement. Milton in the 
passage quoted above goes on to say that the sirens “ On sweet 
madness robbed” the sense of itself (line 261). On^^ay 
recall Wordsworth’s lives to Duty — 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong. 

And the must ancient heavens by thee are fresh and 
strong. 

According to the allogorical interpretation the ‘ stars ’ were 
oerta^ English nobles who were captivated by the Queen of 
Scots; in which case ‘certain ’ means ‘ some.’ 

165. !niat vary time Here begins Qberon’s yiai<si, 

interpreted by some critics as n>n alletrorv oi EUi^beth and 
JbeicesteTj.^ 

couldst aot.^Being not sufficiently ethereal. 

166. I'lydiif between... Descending from the aboiltof the 
gods, ner^pellt. Olympietas in the Oreek system Oslidy 
as applied to the actudi moon, is to he underatim of oonkrait 
to bent of m sun; as apfdied to tim moon^goddesa 
i(DibniQi It meane pteeiootem . ohaete. 01* ‘ lobMl m an kkla* 
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167. All armed — With bow and quiver~-^ot with the armour 
of a warrior knight, but with Cupid's own full equipment. 

Certain, sure, correct. 

158. At a fair vestal throned... This virgin queen is 
clearly Elizabeth. The vestal virgins were the priestesses- 
of Vesta, a goddess of fire and purity (whose sacred fire they 
kept ever burning). It was necessary to flatter Elizabeth as- 
‘ fair ’ to the end (though if this were an allegory of the year 
1575, Elizabeth was at the time comparatively young and 
beautiful). “ In the West ” (Le., of Europe) was a familiar 
description of the situation of Great Britain ; cf. 

This silver star set in the Western sea. 

Here it may be remembered that the scene is in Athens in the- 
South-east of Europe. 

Throned = Enthroned. 

159. And loosed... vigorously shot his arrow. * Loosed ' 
was a.familiar term in archery ; = let go. 

160. As it should.— With siich force as if it were to (or 
bad to) pierce. 

A hundred thousand.— This (if anything in the tales of 
gods is of such a nature; may be reckoned a Hyperbole. 
The poet is emphasising the earnestness or determination of 
Cupid. 

161. Hight — Was able to; (according to the root idea of 
may, might). 

Fiery.— In /keeping with the thought and figure df next 
line. Cupid's shaft was gold-tipped. 

162. Unenched. — Its fire extinguished. Shakespeare may 
have had in mind Ephesians, VI. 36: taking the shield of 
faith wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked (one). 

Chaste beams, white light. See on 1. 156. Referring to 
Elizabeth it imputes to her a radiating influence that kept 
frivolity far ofi. 

Watery — The epithet is convenient for the quenching of the 
fire ; but it had not in Shakespeare’s time the weak or semi- 
contemptuous meaning it bears now. Cf. above <1. 104) the 
Moon's ‘ifashing the air’; and also III. i. 192, In EamUt 
she is called the * moist star.’ 

168. Imperial— An epithet as fine as the corresponding 
title Emperor is coarse. It is expressive of Empire, but 
still more of grace and dignity. Tennyson says of Guinevere « 
0 imperial-moulded form. 

Totress passed— Both dissyllables. The insertion of the 
vowel u in the former is again gratuitous* 
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164. tfaiden meditation-^'This fine phrase, like the next, 
ow^es its form to its alliterativeness. It means, yith ^ 
■t hought and sentim An t. a virgin 

Fancy-firee. — This defines the former phrase; it means 
untouched by love ; free from fancy. Of. in form, scot-free. 
With the thought cf. Milton’s description of Diana as setting 
■** at nought the frivolous bolt of Cupid, ” Gomus 445. For 
Fancy see I. i. 32. 

165. Marked I — I carefully noticed. The inversion of sub- 
ject and predicate is frequently found where there is a change 
in the argument. 

Bolt — Tiie arrow with its fire quenched. Originally a round 
iron pin. The term is used chiefly of Jupiter’s thunder-bolts. 
Catapult is supposed to contain the same word. 

^ 166. Little western flower — A familiar English flower, the 
pansy, as explained in line 168. The allegorista refer this to 
the lady with whom Leicester was carrying on an intrigue at 
the time when he made the unsuccessful overtures to Eliza- 
beth. This is possible, but it does not improve the allegory, 

167. Before B^orraerly white but thereafter pnrple 

blood-red). Milk-white was a familiar compound, used by 
Dryden in the first Une of his Hind and Panther. * White ' 
is emblematic of purity. 

Now purple with love’s wound—Various indications may 
be given of the origin of this idea. Mr. Furness quotes from 
■a writer of 1578 that there were four kinds of the viola, “ a 
•third kind bearing flowers white as snow ; and a fourth kind 
(but not very common) whose flowers are of a dark crimson, 
or old reddish purple colour.” Shakespeare may thus have 
based his transformation on the facts of physical variety. 
Hunter points out that Ovid’s story of Py ramus (which Shake- 
speare must have read) tells of the change to purple of the 
mulberry tree, stained with his blood. Is thbre not also a 
recollection of the story of another flower, the hyacinth whose 
purple colour was due to blood similarly spilt F Somewhat 
different is the story of the stream (Adonis) which ran purple 
at a certain season every year on account of the wound in- 
flicted by the boar on Adonis. ‘ Purple* in our older writers 
and still more in the classical poets is a somewhat vague 
designation of colour, embracing at least all shades from 
bright red to dark blue. 

1^. Lovo-iu-idleness— One of many names given to the 
eiokt trMor, Another name is ‘ heart’s ease.* The ordinary 
name is pansy, which means * thought/ The name here given 
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i» nraftnt to express the central idea of the Hay, which is the 
ottiwiee of love. 

169. Flower herb — The flower is the bloom ; the herb ie 
the whole thing, including root and stalk and flower. 

170. Sleeping Hypallage, for the eyelids of one sleeps 

ing. 

171. Or or— Either or. 

172. Kezt live creature — First living thing (man or 
animal), Next is a contraction of nighest. ‘It’ is used for 
‘he or she.’ 

178. Be thou here — Come back here, Le., go to England 
and return again to Athens. 

174. Ere In a shorter time than a whale takes to go a 

(mile or) league. A league is three miles. But it is used 
above as an alternative of mile. Leviathan is a Biblical 
(Hebrew) word used of some large aquatic animal {Job, XLI. 
1.) The name indicates twisting serpent-like movement. 

175. Ill put Here Puck lets us know the swiftness 

with which he can dart through space. He can fly round tbo 
earth (nearly 25,000 miles) in forty minutes. He may tliere- 
fore go to Britain and return in about five minutes. He will 
require a few seconds to find the flower. 

Put a girdle round about— Apparently a familiar expres- 
sion for going round, or circumnavigating. The gii’dle is 
the track made by the traveller. [Taken as a motto by 
Telegraph inventors.] 

1 77, Titan^ when ehe is— When Titania is. Older syntax 
Was less exa<‘t and moi*e given to superfluous words than 
modem syntax. An instance of Antiptosis. 

178, Liquor— Juice. Used originally of anything liquid 
'though now appropriated to wines and spirits. 

179, When— The reading of the first quarto is then; of 
the second qUarto whence' corrected to when in the folios. 
‘When’ is obviously right. There is a slight inversion in 
the line. It should be read “when she waking looks upon* 
the next thing." According to the reading * then ' there* 
should be no ‘ it ’ in line 182. 

181. Meddling monkey, busy ape— The two phrases are 
closely allied. * Busy ’ is used in the sense of restless or 
meddlesome ; as in Bacon’s Enmye 13 or I Peter, IV . 15. Shaken 
epeare often indulges in this slightly varying repetition (cf. 

1. 71). He similarly distinguishes between monkey and ape 
in As You Like iV. 1. 

182. Soul of love— Love in its very essmce, or uttermost 
possibility ; absolute love. So ‘ soul (A honour * is a frequent 
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expression tor pertect honour. So in HamhU * brevity ia |be 
soul of wit,’ &c. 

Another herb— Described as ‘ Dian's bud.' See IV 
70—78. Notice the preparation for the ‘ resolution * of the 
plot. 

185. Her page— The changeling boy. Page was an at- 
tendant of an honourable kind. Page, squire and knight were 
successive positions which a boy of good birth and abilities 
might expect to hold. Derived by Skeat from pagm, a| 
village. 

186 . Invisible— I disappear from sight without leaving 
the place. Spirits were believed to be visible or invisible at 
pleasure. Oberon by remaining unseen can hear the conver- 
sation that follows and act upon it as he pleases. Probably 
such a sentence was necessary for the information of the 
spectators. 

187. Conference— Conversation. 

189. Is— Singular, as the two parties are recalled sep- 
arately and successively. Ellipti(*al tor — where is Lysander 
and where is lair... 

190. The one — The former, Lysander. 

Stay — The original editions have stay, stayeth. The 
emendation *slay’ has been almost unanimously accepted 
since the time of Theobald, to whom it was suggested by 
Thirlby. Nevertheless such emendation (where the early 
editions are agreed) is undesirable. Nor does the context in 
anyway require the ‘killing’ idea. Demetrius feels ‘ wood ' 
or out of his wits, but by no means dying. The word * stay ’ 
may have come into Shakespeare's mind as the opposite of 
‘emrsue.’ ‘The one I’ll stay ’ means I’ll stop the elopement. 
*The other stayeth me’ may mean either, Lysander prevents 
the success of my wooing, or Hermia detains me searchi^ng 
for her here. There is something of a play on the word (sa 
on ‘wood’ in line 192). Shakespeare is in a punning or 
playful mood. Note that ‘ stay’ re-appears in line 235. 
ably the word was in familiar use as a semi-legal term, 

192. Wode within this wood— The spelling ‘wode’ is a 
modern alteration to mark the distinction of the words. The 
adjective ‘ wood ’ (Old and Middle English md) means madL 
The word is still used provincially. The change of spelling in 
the texl> conceals the fact that both words were pronouiwsed 
by Shakespeare with >he same vowel sound. The figure ia 
Paronomasia or Epigram. 

• 194. Gone-*-The past participle used as an adverb, = hence- 

195. Draw— 'Attract as a magnet. 
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Hard-hearted adamant— Adamant i« the original form of 
‘ diamond.’ Hence the first idea is what is expressed by the 
epithet. But in Shakespeare’s time adamant was (originally 
on account of a false derivation) identified with the load-stone 
or magnet ; hence the idea of ‘ drawing * is intended. Sbake- 
fipeare probably intended both meanings. The figure is 
metaphor. 

Ifl6. Draw not iron— I.e., in drawing me. I am not iron 
(but steel). It is not a case of a magnet drawing iron where 
the effect is temporary, but of drawing steel which is at once 
magnetised and bears the influence for ever. 

The editors are perplexed over this passage, and desire 
Again to corrupt the text or to make Helena contradict herself. 

197. True as steel. — This expression denoting faithfulness 
was and is proverbial, due perhaps to the fact that tempered 
steel retains its magnetism. (If. Troilusand Gressida,!!!. it, 
186 - 8 - 

As‘ true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre. 

Except in this phrase the figurative meaning of steel is hard- 
ness. 

Iieaye you. . . Cease to be a magnet. 

199. Do I ..These direct interrogations are a strong way 
of asserting the negative. 

Speak joi fair. — Pay you addresses, compliment you. 

Speak fair ’ is a familiar expression, not necessarily of love, 
but of any endeavour to win favour. Milton has in his 
Nativity hymn (referring to Nature) ^ Only with speeches fair 
she WOOS the gentle air. 

201. Nor— In Modern English, and. The double negative 
was a characteristic of Old English and continued till after 
the time of Shakespeare. 

202. Etou — A monosyllable here, and usually, the liquid 
n being closely united with the v. (So in seven, heaven, 
driven, &c.) 

203. Spaniel. — A kind of dog, proverbially true to its 
master even to obsequiousness, as described in the following 
lines; meaning Spanish dog, derived through O.F. from th« 
Spanish ( Bepana^ Lat. HUpania). 

204 The more— In proportion as. See above. 

Fawn— Court the favour of by a cringing or parasitic 
manner. Fawn, originally denoted the young of any animal ;* 
now used only of deer. 
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205. Spars— Perhaps in the original sense of kick. Akin 
to spar. 

206. Lo86~-The first quarto has loose. The modem ‘lose* 

^jorresponds in meaning to the Middle English Old 

English leosan. There was also a Middle English losien (Old 
English (osian^ usually intrans. to become loose. Our verb 
loose is the Middle English losen, also from Old English 
losian. (The adjective ‘ loose * is a Scandinavian form). It is 
clear therefore that the form “ lose ’ might have been used in 
Shakespeare’s time as it was earlier in the sense of ‘ loose.’ 
The meaning of the text is probably : — Pnt me out of doorn 
and let me go loose. 

207. Unworthy as. — Although J am unworthy, or however 
unworthy I am. 

208. Worser — The forms worse and worser are a little 
puzzling. Worst is a contraction of worsest ‘ Worse’ is the 
form of the positive as well as comparative which should have 
been worser (Teutonic type wers-iaa, the a of the compara> 
tive becoming regularly r in English). It is possible that in 
Shakespeare’s day worse as an adjective meaning ‘ bod ’ was 
still in conversational use, in which case ‘ worser’ would have 
been a natural (and habitual) formation and not regarded as 
a double comparative. But double comparatives and super- 
latives especially A'ith more and most were frequent in the 
Elizabethan age, e.g., ‘ most unkindest cut of all.’ 

209. Bespect — Consideration, estimation. With the close 
of this speech cf. Matthew^ XV. 27. 

211. Tempt—Try. 

Hatred of my spirit—My spirit which is full of hatred. 
Hy pall age. 

212. Sick-Full of loathing. 

213. Sick— Fnll of disappointment. An example of the 
repartee aimed at in dramatic dialogue. Of course Demetrius 
is very serious and Helena half playful, half earnest. 

214. Impeach— Bring into queition, expose to reproach. 
The ordinary meaning i^ to charge or formally accuse. Ac- 
cording to Skeafc the word is from O.F. empescltsr; Low Lat. 
impedioare, pedica. a fetter, Lat. pes, a foot ; and originally 
meant hinder ; hence detain for trial. At the same time the 
form and meaning may have been afifeoted liy the Spanish 
eMipockow, Ital. impaeciare, Lat mptnjSfefe, to bind. Elsewhere 
Shakespeare uses the word in senses similar to the present, 
*•6., of self-impeachment. . 

215. To leave— In leaving. 
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,217. To expottin^ to the opportanity. afforded 

another) by night the rich worth. ..For the sentiment, 

ct OcwMW, 398 — 403. The subject of Opportunity is bandied 
at length in Litcrece ; stanza 125 ei seq, 
i 2^18. lU coo&sei of — Evil suggestion or prompting due to. 
, Desert place — Lonely place. The phrase is repeatedly 
found in the N. T. ; as in IX. 10. 

219. With — There are two alternative constructions : to 
entrust a thing to a person, or entrust a person with a thing. 

The rich worth of your . Your very valuable. 

220. Your virtue Here again the critics have agreed to 
depart from the original text. In quartos and folios alike 
there is a colon after privilege, and full .stop at the end of the 
next line. Shakespeare says : “ Yonr virtue is ray privilege, 
inaarauch as the sight of you makes night to me day. ” The 
finely-balanced apophthegm ‘your virtue is my privilege ' is 
by the editors rhythmically spoiled and in sense weakened' 
by an appendage (’for that’) poorly expressed, and the con- 
nection of lines 221 and 222 is cut. Virtue means not chas- 
tity, probably, but merit, general excellence, worth, seen in 
making night day. Privilege (Lat. prirwa single, /ese law) is 
what is enjoyed solely by a particular class or an individual. 
The privilege Helena claims is of accompanying Demetrius 
by night because to her (and her only) there is no night or 
darkness in his company ; and further in his company there 
is ample society, since his virtue makes him to her equivalent 
to all tbe world. 

For that — According to the early punctuation this phrase 
is adverbial, equal to ‘ inasmuch as ’ ; according to the revisiorr 
'that ' is a demonstrative pronoun standing for the thought 
of the preceding sentence. 

221. Your face— This is Helena’s sun or source of light. 
The idea finds sacred expression in Keble’s hymn 

Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 

It is not night if thou be near. 

222. I think. ..And therefore I act as if. According to 
Coleridge (and others) ' — 

Life is but thought, so think I will 
That youth and I are housemates still. 

, 223. Her doth... ft is remarkable that the sentiments of 
lines 221, 223, 224 are conjoined in Tibullus /Latin elegiac 
fioet) as Johnson quoted. The passage may be translate r 
^^0 me you are a Light even in a dark night ; and in solttary 
|it)|cesa crowd.’' 
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Worlds of company— Companions iiinuzaeiii^ilo; eomty 
iSbui|daot. 

224. In my respect — Either in my eve (ie., estimation) ^ 
or, as far as pertains to me. The former is the primary, the 
latter the secondary, meaning oi the phrase. 

All the world — All m all, or as good as all the world. 

[ 226. This line is an illustration of what was called a ‘conceit.*' 

227. Hide me — Hide. The reflexive form was once frequent 
in English. 

BraJtes — Thickets, thick bushes. 

228. Mercy — i.e., cruelty, fierceness. The figure is of the 
nature of irony. The phrase is familiar. 

229. Wildest— t e., of wild beasts. 

/ 230. Enn — Not the imperative, as we think, but the future 
indicative after ‘will.’ 

Story — Thi.s is usually referred to the storj' of Daphne 
only. We think it probably refers to the thiee illustrations 
given and means oil hietory and experience will be changed. 

Changed — Eeversed ; the idea in ‘exchanged : ’ a once fre- 
quent sense. Lat. (ambire, to exchange. 

231. Apollo .. This is the reversal of the myth. 

Daphne holds— Daphne keeps up. The story is that 

Apollo became enamoured of Dnpbne, that she fled, and when 
pursued entreated the gods who transformed her into a 
laurel tree. This accounts for the laurel being sacred to 
Apollo. The sceue was the bank.s of the Peneus in Thessaly, 
or the Ladon in Arcadia. Milton has (Comns, 661-2), as Daphne 
was, rootbound that fled Apollo. 

232. The dove — A roost timid bird, associated with lo?e 
(see above I. i. 171). 

Griffin — A mythical creature, one of the fiercest of winged 
creatures ; having (according to the fabulous description) the 
body of a lion and the head, wings and claws of an eagle, and 
being possessed of great strength. A more correct spelling 
was griffon (a.s in French and Middle English). The Latin? 
form was grypkuSf Gr. grvpe. Milton refers to griffins (]^.L. 
n, 943—6) as pursuing the one-eyed Arimaspians who had! 
stolen the gold they guarded. 

Tho mill— Note that in these two words the accent is 
transposed, as in frequent either at the beginning of a verse, 
or (as here) after a pause. The metrical effect is fieasant ; 
mill vark^ of stress is desirable. 

Hiii— Feminine of stag. Hinds are proverbially timid. 
Here wo must suppose a Itind of deer found m the ^me regions 
M the tiger. 
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233. BoOtlam'-’VaiTi. Hamorously remarked. 

234. Cowardice Valour— Helena has repeated the 

^ speed ’ from her last illnstration, and thus raakets the refer- 
ence primarilj' to the hind and tiger. But the three examples 
illustrate the same principle, and she is thinking mainly of 
her own case. She uses ‘ valour ' instead of a word expres* 
sive of strength merely to bestow another compliment on 
Demetrius. 

The use of the abstract for the concrete is a kind of meto- 
nymy. 

235. Stay — Endure. 

QuestiOIlS — This is changed by some to ‘question ’ without 
authority. The word seems to be used impatiently for, far- 
fetched observations, difficult talk. 

236. Believe — Cherish the delusion. 

237. But I shall — That 1 shall not. The ‘ but ’ is intended 
to have a ‘ preventive force.’ 

Mischief— Serious personal injury. See I, 244 The older 
form is meschief. The prefix (not the ordinary mis-) is ulti- 
mately from Lat. minm, not. 

238. Temple town field— Everywhere. The words are 
arranged in an anti-climax : temple = sacred place; town 
stands for society ; field, for a lonely place. The field was the 
-open country outside cities or villages. 

239. Fie— An expression of reproach; of Scandinavian origin, 

240. YotW wrongs— The wrongs you do me. 

Set a scandal on my sex— Lead me to do what is improper 
for me as a woman. Scandal meant originally stumbling- 
block or cause of error ; my sex = my feminine char- 
acter (not the sex at large). Scandal is ultimately from Gr. 
%Jtandalon, a snare, and the etymological idea was preserved 
in Shakespeare’s time. ‘Slander’ is a doublet which hat 
developed more rapidly in meaning. 

241. Wc — We women. For lovc — To obtain the object of 
4ove. 

As men As Theseus has done. Here Shakespeare re- 

members that the scene is in pre-historio Greece. 

242. We should he— We ought to be. 

243. I’ll— The reading of the quartos. ’ The reading of the 
ifolios is *1’ which is perhaps better, as she goes out im- 
mediately. 

Make a heaven of hell— End this state of torture, and 
«njoy a moment’s bliss in Demetrius’ (murderous) hands* It 
is not probable that heaven is here mentioned as a future 
state or place of bliss. 
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244. To die — In the fact of dying. Helena thus under- 
stands * mischief ’ to mean death. 

Upon tine hand — At the hands of him whom. * Upon ' maj 
mean in consequence of, from the action of ; or the idea may 
be that Helena will throw herself on the hand and sword of 
Demetrius. 3 

245. Nymph— This term is usually used of a mythological 
being of a preternatural kind. Oberon by a sort of metaphor 
transfers it to a human lady ; so frequently in the poets. The 
original meaning of the Gr. numphe was bride, or veiled 
one. 

247. Welcome wanderer — Oberon is delighted to find 
Puck back from the West, as he is now planning the union 
of Demetrius and Helena. ‘Wanderer^ is here used for 
traveller with the idea, notof rambling or going astray, but of 
going far. 

One would have expected the second part of this line to 
precede the first, but the present arrangement is the only 
metrical one. The early editions have the point of interro- 
gation in the middle of the line. Lettsom proposed placing 
it at the end and taking ‘ welcome’ as an adjective. 

249, In this verse there are only nine syllables — the loss 
being fully supplied by the succes-sive stress on the three last 
syllables. Pope changed ‘ where ’ into ‘ whereon.’ Thereby 
he made up the number ten ; but destroyed the stress on the 
chief word ‘ thyme ’ an^ revealed his own unconscionsness of 
some of the subtler harmonies of his art. 

In the enumeration that follows note that the first three 
flowers (thyme, oxlips, violet) grow on the ground ; above 
them rise the next three which are of the nature of bushes or 
shrubs— the wood-bine (or honey-suckle), the musk rose and 
the eglantine (or sweet-briar). 

Wild — Because it grows naturally. The wild thyme (pro- 
perly as in Middle English tyme, in the folios time) is a 
fragrant plant or flower. 

2^. (wipe — According to Lyte, 1578, the oxlip differs 
from the cowslip in that its leaves are larger and greater, 
and its flowers of a pale or faint yellow colour, almost wMte 
and without savour.’’ 

Nodding violet— As the stalk is slight the violet moves in 
the gentlest breeze. Violets (or the genus viola) are of 
various species and also of various colours. 

0roWB — Singular, following the nearer substantive. 

251. Husk roses— According to Lyte this is the sixth 
kind of rose, with slender springs and shoots,, leaves and 
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flowers smAll; flowers eometimes double, of wbiie dolour ttud 
fragrant. 

Huite orer oa]lopied'«-Oorapletely ov’er>arohed or corered 
over a« with a canopy. 

LusciouB^Iatiie quartos luehvma) riehly>8weet, detkkmm, 
Skeat aopposes the word is a corruption of lustious from lusty, 
{Peasant. ^ 

Wood-Jbiae-— According to Ly te “ Wood-bine or hunoy-suckl© 
hath many small branches whereby it winds and wraps itself 
about trees and hedges.” It “ grows in hedges about enclosed 
fields, amongst brooms or firs, and also in woods.” Its 
epithet is due to ics fragrance. But in IV. i. 42, the wood- 
bine is distinguished from the honey-suckle. 

The accentuation or metrical reading of this line is not ap- 
parent. The folios spell over-cannoped and the last syllable of 
this word may not have been pronounced. If so and if 
lu8cioti8 be stressed on the second syllable, the line will be re- 
gular* Otherwise ‘ luscious ’ must be pronounced as a mono- 
syllable, and the alternative form ‘lush ’ may have resulted 
from a tendency thereto. 

252. Musk roses — These are distinguished for their frag- 
rance. 

Eglantine— Lyte says : the eglantine or sweet-briar is like 
to the wild rose plant in sharp and cruel shoots, springs, and 
rough branches. The name is derived from ir-s prickly char- 
acter (ultimately Lat. acus, a needle). In U Allegro, 48, Milton 
uses the namfe for some shrub distinct from the sweet-briar. 

This description has been set to music and is an exquisite 
«ong. The four lines, 249 — 252, seem to be the germ of 
Shelley’s poem — A Dream of the Unknown — which as a fuller 
description deserves study. 

253. Sometime of the— Someni!ne.s during. 

254. IiUlled — Soothed or charmed into sleep. 

Dances and delight— This phrase may constitute one 

Delight is caused by the fairy sport. The dances give deli]^ 
and satiety of delight works sleep. There is also the delight 
of the fragrance and the beauty and the melody. See neat 
eJsne. 

255. Enamelled— Desoribing the variegated skin of the 

snake. Enamel is an effect of colour produ^d by burning or 
(smelting. Middle English enammU \ Er. avmiU, older form 
0 $maU, of Teutonic origin. Manifestly this skin (or slough) 
serves as Titania’s night dress. ' ' 

256. Weed-Garment: once a familiar word, surviving 
AHiteratively in ‘ widow’s weeds.* 
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Wrap— Enfold. 

257. And— Thi$ conjunction which troubles the editors is 
perhaps used vaguely to supply a needed syllable. 

Streak— Stroke as if drawing a hoe. Both streak and 
stroke are derived from ‘ strike.’ > 

258. Fantasies — The older form of ‘ fancies ' with pretty 
much the modern meaning : imaginations ; fears. The mean- 
ing is well illustrated in Milton’s Gomm, 205 — 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names, 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

261. Disdainful— Scorning her love. 

Anoint — As with ointment. ‘Anoint’ was originally a, 
past participle ; OF. fnoindre, Lat. in, unguere. 

262.. Espies— Sees. Spy and espy are alternative forms 
(the e- being due to the French). Lat. specerc. 

264, By the .. . By his dress (such as is worn by the citi* 
icens of Athens) thou wilt recognise him. 

265 Effect it .. ..Do it, t.e., the anointing or streaking. 

266. Fond on — An array of authorities including Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, have corrupted this to the 
modern phrase ‘ fond of,’ For reasons not stated they have 
left the equivalent preposition ‘upon’ in the next phrase. 

^ Fond on ’ means doting on, soft on. foolisbly in love with. 
Fond (original fanned) was the past participle of a verb 
meaning to play the tool. The phrase ‘ fond of ’ expresses 
nothing foolish. One may be fond of things or persons 
without being sillily in love. 

Upon her love— Upon him ; * love ’ standing for ‘ beloved 
one.^ 

267. Look thou— See that thou. Meet is subjunctive. 

Ere the first cock crow— Before the first crowing of the 

■cock, ie.. about 8 o’clock. A mode of reckoning time in 
Engla,nd as in other lands (Afatthew, XXVI. &c.); the 
indication of coming day and therefore the fairies’ warning. 
Of. ^Allegro, 114. 

268. Puck promises. The fulfilment is indicated, 11. ii, 83. 
These passages must be studied in connection with the time- 
indii^ations in the play. These indications are very faint, but 
wo are probably to suppose that the night of the elopement 
is now neatly over. Other two nights have tn follow. 
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SCENE 11. 

Here Fleay begins his Third Act. In this scene the stories 
of the Fairies and of the lovers are both carried onward and 
critically affected by the exercise of magic, while Pack’s 
anointing of Lysander connects and interweaves the diverse 
siements. 

1. Bonndel — A round dance, which accompanied the 
chorus of the song, ‘ Roundel ’ is properly a poem in which 
certain lines or words are repeated and thus come ‘ round. ’ 
O.F. rondel ; later Fr. rondeau. A diminutive form was ronde^ 
let, written in English roundelay. Roundels are written to* 
day in which the opening words are repeated in the middle and 
end. In Shakespeare’s time this word was in frequent use 
and was applied also to a dance ; as is proved by a passage in 
Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub where ‘ rondel ’ is used of a dance 
like that of the fays; i.e., a circular hand-in-hand dance. 

2. Then., hence — Apparently the attendants are asked to 
go away for 20 seconds that during this interval of silence the 
queen may fall asleep, ’then they may return. The third 
part of a minute is supposed to be to the fairies a consider- 
able length of time (as half an hour might be to mortals). 

3. Some... One of the beneficent tasks of the fairies. 

Cankers — Destructive insects ; a kind of larva that feeds on 

the budding rose. 

4. Rere-mice— Bats ; lit. flying (or fluttering) mice. Anglo- 
Saxon hreri-mu8 from hreran to agitate (flap wings). The 
bats fly in the evening and are supposed to indicate ill-luck. 

6. Clamorous owl that nightly hoots— The owl has ever 
been reckoned a bird of evil omen. Titania im^nes it is 
hooting (jeering at, insulting) the Fairy band. Tfje epithet 
* clamorous ’ is due to its loud and mournful strains. Cf. in 
Gray’s elegy— 

The moping owl doth to the moon complain. 

The owl and the nightingale are the chief birds that are 
heard by night. 

7. duaint spirits— Quaint is a natural epithet of their* 
games and dances. Spirits would seem to be used in the 
sense of * exercises.' 

8. Offices— Duties as above defined. Lat. duty. 

i^l2. One Fairy sings ordering off with her charms 

animals believed to be noxious. 

10. 'l^omy— The hedgehog’s entire body is covered with 
thick spines or thorns which serve as a defence against other 
animals* Hedgehogs (or urchins) were believed to injure 
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the crops, and goblins sometimes took the {orm of hedg@b<^s. 
In OomuB 845 the goddess Sabrina visits the herds and 
meadovrs “ helping all urchin blasts.” 

11. Newts — Water-lizards. Newt = an ewt, formerly 
eveie; cf. other form eft used by Tennyson, &c. The base eir 
(or ef) is the same as Sajjsk. ap, water. 

Blind- worms — Also called slow-worms : a kind of serpeut> 
formerly believed to be poisonous. Both newts and blind- 
worms are now reckoned harmless. 

18 — 19. This chorus is sung by all as they dance in the 
ring. 

lo. Philomel — A poetic name of the Nightingale. Accord 
ing to the myth, Philomela, the unhappy daughter of Paudion 
King of Attica, was transformed into this bird. Her song is 
sad — 

Nightly to thee her sad song rnourneth well. 

Its theme is love — 

She all night long her amorous descant sang. 

The chorus call on Philomel lo join in the lullaby by which 
they lull Titania asleep. 

14 Lullaby— A song that lulls to rest. The word is imi- 
tative of the cry lu lu in putting children to sleep: from the 
Scandinavian. Note that lullaby always and here melody 
are pronounced to rhyme with ‘nigh.’ 

15-17. May no evil influence come near onr queen. 

20 — 28. Song of second Fair}’; warning off creatures of 
a less active but repellent kind, viz., spiders, beetles, worma 
and snails. The ' weaving spiders’ are the same as the ‘ long- 
legged spinners’— the name spider having been originally 
fipinder. Some spiders were believed to be poisonous, andt 
probably popular opinion attributed noxious qualities to each 
of the four kinds specified. 

24, The same chorus is repeated in the same style. 

26. The leading Fairy bids the others oft' to the fulfllmentr 
of their reepectivo duties, as the queen is quietly falling asleep. 

26. One Let one stand a little apart to guard the 

approaches. According to Bkeat aloof (on loof) was orighnally 
a Dutch phrase or the equivalent of a Dutch phrase mean- 
ing ; to wind-ward’j that is, away from the sands or rocks, 
fiantiuol is through the Italian and has been derived (as in 
Bkeat) from tbe low Lat. senimaior, one who pumps water from 
the hold {eentina) of a ship, and (formerly) from Lat. aemiiat 
Fr. eenUer^ a path. The spelling of the early editions here is 
eentimUt Spenser Wrote oeaioneM, and the Spanish form of the 
XXIV 11 
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urord begins with o, all which would seem to point to an 
ancient supposition of a derivation from Lat. centum (as in 
centurion). 

27. What Spoken in the act of streaking or anoint* 

ing. Note that ‘ seest’ and ‘ wakest’ (1. 38) are monosyllables. 

28. Do it Take it to be. Tcae-love here is the con- 

crete. 

29. Langaish — Be love-sick and pine away. 

30. Ounce— A kind of lynx. Fr. once, cf. Pen yuz. 

Cat — The wild'cat or cat-o’-tbe mountain, as the association 
and locality require. 

31. Pard — called in Milton “ the spotted mountain pard ” 
iComus 444) ; a kind of leopard or the class to which the 
leopard belongs. Three kindred animals are referred to by 
the older writers — panthers, pardels and leopards. The worn 
(Lat. pardus, Gr. pardos, Pers. pars) is of Eastern origin. 

With this list of wild animals of above II. i. 180. Milton 
also loved to accumulate such names, as in Comus 70-71, 
“ Wolf or bear or ounce or tiger, hog or bearded goat and 
P.L. IV. 344. 

33, Dear— Subst. = darling (dimin. form). 

34. Vile— Ugly, hideous. 

The last live lines had originally (as is probable) one rhyme 
— not the sound of near or dear, but an intermediate sound 
which in some cases has become ee (as hear), in others 9. (as 
hair). « 

30. Troth — A variety of truth. See line 42. 

Forgot— We now say, forgotten. 

37. Rest us— Rest, cf. 1. 227 of preceding scene. 

38. Comfort ..Day-light with its comfort. The root-mean- 
ng of ‘ comfort ’ is strength. Lat. fortie. 

39. Be it so — Agreed ; let it be so. 

A bed — i.e., for yourself. 

41. Turf— Same as ‘ bank * of preceding line. Pillow = 
Middle English pilwe, from h&t. puhvnvs ; introduced into 
first English as pyle. 

Ds both — Both (a Scandinavian word) is here used as an odi. 

42. One heart, one bed-'One heart and therefore one bed. 
•Of. the modern-phrase ‘one man, one vote.’ 

One heart... two bosoms— This contrast emphasises the 
metaphorical sense of * heart ’ as equivalent to mind regarded 
ns the seat of feeling. 3osora (orig. hoem) is what contains 
the heart ; heart is what was supposed to be the seat of feeling. 

Ohs troth— Though the bosoms are distinct, the troth 
belongs equally to both and has no meaning otherwise. Tho 
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word seems intended to combine the idea of oomnmnity of 
thonght and feeling wUh unalterable fidelity. Shakespeare is 
echoing the manner of Eph. IV. where, however, ‘ one faith ' 
denotes something objective, one common belief. See explana- 
tion in Ly Sander 8 next speech. 

44. Yet — Still further. 

45. Take the sense ..of— See through and fully believe; 
rely upon the knowledge of. ‘ Sense ’ is tne same as ‘ meaning' 
in next line. Shakespeare seems playing on the sound repeat-* 
ed in the last .syllable of the verse. There is also a play on the 
meaning of ‘ lie ’ in the previous line. See lines 62, 55. 

46. Love takes— Love catches the true meaning, under- 
stands the real feeling or intention, is not mistaken. Love, is 
personified. 

47. In love’s conference — Conference meant conversation, 
and conversation meant behaviour. The meaning is ; when 
lovers are alone in free mutual trust, when soul has direct 
intercourse with soul and there are no doubts, suspicions or 
mistakes. 

4S. I mean ..Shakespeare now endeavours to express more 
clectrly the sense or meaning. It is that they have become 
spiritually one. 

Bat one heart— Only one ; not two, but one. The phrase 
of line 42 is thus justified by the sentiment of line 48. (First 
conclusion of the argument). 

49. Inter-chainea — Mutually linked or fastened. 

Oath — Not the rite of marriage or bonds of wedlock, but 
the sacramental pledge of the soul. 

50. So then — Thus therefore (I infer, as above 1. 42), 
(Second conclusion of the argument). 

51. Bed-room— Sleeping space. 

52. So— Beside you bo whom I am already figuratively tied 
ibosoms being interchained). 

Do not lie— Act in accordance with the ‘oath’ which inter- 
<;hains us ; do not act falsely. There is here a play on the 
word lie. Kote that the second use has reference to deed, not 
■word. 

In this scene ‘ Hermia' is a dis-syllable. In last scene aa 
spoken by Demetrius the name was a tri-syllable. The change 
Jiiay be due bo the affectionate relationship of the lovers. 

53. Riddles— Speaks poetical enigmas or proverbs. 3‘he 
noun ‘riddle’ (A.8. rseieke) was a familiar old word for what 
required explanation ; from ‘ read’ which originally meant to 
discern, Lysander’s sayings were playful yet withal deeply 
■eerious, and Sermia seems not quite certain of what he aieanfi|. 
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She, too, however riddles pleasantly in her way, and perhaps 
intentionally begins and ends this line with other uses of tne 
syllable lie (or ly). She can pun too if not very profonndly. 

64. Much b^rew — Or, as some say, confound ; a plague 
on. 

Manners — This word in Elizabethan English included with 
the modern meaning (of politeness or breeding), the meaning 
of morals. 

Pride — Haughtiness, if I did so disrespectfully refer to my 
love. 

65. Meant — Whether she said so or not she protests that 
she did not do so intentionally or deliberately. 

66. For love and conrtesy— For the sake of (or in honour 
of) these two qualities of the noble and chivalrous character. 
Courtesy — the gentle and attentive bearing supposed to be 
inculcated at courts — was reckoned one of the chief virtues 
of chivalry and Spenser assigned to it a Book of his Fairy 
Queen. 

67. Human modesty — Human may mean ‘ common,’ such 
as pertains to all men ; or, may it not have the other meaning 
of the word (now written humane), viz., cultured, educated,, 
refined, i.e„ according to the manners of better society F 

The semi-colon in this line is inseited by the critics, to 
connect ‘ modesty ’ with the following lines ; but they are 
again wrong. 

68. Separation — Distance. There is no ellipsis here (as 
is supposed). The idea of such separation is repeated in the 
appositional phrase ‘so far* (line 60). Lines 58-69 define the 
‘ so far.’ 

May said — These words are parenthetical. 

69. Virtuons— The adj. goes with bachelor only ; it is im- 
plied in ‘ maid.’ ‘ Bachelor’ is through old Fr. from Low Lat. 
baccalarius, the tenant of a small farm j perhaps from a 
cow. 

61. Thy love ne’er alter — Hermia will awake to find love 
altered. Such is the irony of life. 

62. Amen, amen — A ccording to the manner of a congrega- 
tion which thus at the close assents to and (as it were) repeats 
the prayer uttered by tbe minister. * Amen’ is a Hebrew word 
meaning truly or (as in English nsage) ‘may it be so.' 

63. Then end life when— May 1 die when ; ma^ my life 
end then when. 

« Iiflyal'^— Fidelity to his lady, no alteration of hia love 
li(l. 61). Tennyson has ^love-loyal.' 

Serf is He has found a suitable spot. 
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SliOsp givs A final wish. Sleep is personified 

supposed to be able to dispense various aesfrees of resif. 
Lysander wishes the fulness thereof for his lady. 

65. Eermia replies: may the fulness be equally dividedi 
between us. Wisher’s, i.e., Lysander’s. Pressed, weighed 
down (with sleep). 

67. Pound— A corruption of the text, which is ‘ find ’ and 
was meant to impW that the search is not yet abandoned. 

68. Approve— rut to the test and verify. Might is to bo 
understood not as a past tense, but simply as potential. 

69. Stirring — Awakening or exciting where it did not 
formerly exist. 

70. Night and Silence— Apparently an exclamation of 
surprise. Cf. Covnus 580, 0 night and shades. 

Weeds— (iarb, dress ; a word still preserved in the phrase 
* widow’s weeds.’ 

. 73. Despised — Who despised. The omission of the relative 
was characteristic of Early English, and is frequent in ballads, 
also in Burns and Scott. The words ‘my master said’ are 
purely parenthetical and were originally in brackets. Des* 
pised is a trisyllable. 

75. Dank and dirty— Dank is wet, moist. The word (and 

^ilso dagglel Scandinavian, but akin to English 

■dew. Milton has : Now that the fields are dank and ways are 
mire (Sonnet to Lawrence). Puck talks as if he felt pity for 
Herraia. 

76. Pretty soul— Pretty creature. This use of soul (as in 
‘ poor soul’) indicates compassion. 

She dnrst— She was not allowed to ; an erroneous explana- 
tion of course. Puck was not omniscient. ‘Durst’ is the 
past tense of ‘ dare.’ The s is in the original root. Cf. G-oth. 
daurean, Greek tharsein. 

77. This line which seems too long has been amended in 
every possible way. The only thing to note is that ‘ courtesy’’ 
is a dissyllable (as in the vulgar curlsie, but such language 
suits Puck). The line is with this pronunciation perfectly 
regular. In this speech as in all the older four- beat poetry 
the first (unstressed) syllable is frequently wanting; but it 
is present in lines 69, 73, 74 as well as here. 

Lack-lovs kill-courtasy-^These compounds are formed by 
Pvick to express his contempt for the cold and unohivalrous 
character of the Athenian. Note that again (as in i. 56) lov<^ 
and courtesy are combined as chivalrous requirements. 

78. Ghiirl-^IU-bred roan, who would act as described. The 
word originally meant, man (A.8. ceorl) and was opposed to 
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earl {eorl), a man of rank or office. Now it iu opposed to 
gentleman. 

79. This sliann — This magic juice. 

Owe — Possess. The original meaning of the word; hence 
own, &c. The sense of being under obligation to is secondary, 
from the idea of possessing another's property. 

80-81. Let love forbid sleep May you be so mad 

with love that you can sleep (or find rest) no more. Sleep, 
personified in the manner of the poets, is regarded as having 
his seat (or abode) on the man’s eyelids. Apparently Puck 
pronounces this serai-curse from indignation at finding him 
sleeping dully so near a fair lady. A similar reference to 
sleep as seated on the eyelids is in Macbeth, I. iii. 19-20. 

82. So — As desciibed in line 81 ; i.e., not to sleep again. 

83. KOW to— Now hasten to. 8ee on IV. i. 287. So in 
Comus Sabrina after exercising her power sjays — 

And I must haste, ere morning hour, 

To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 

84. Stay — Helena is still following or pursuing, as she 
was when they disappeared in the preceding scene. We must 
suppose that she has been chasing him during all the interval, 
and that now for a minute they again cross the stage. 

Though thou kill— As above IT. i. 244. 

85. Haunt— Turn up wherever 1 go. 

86. Darkling — In the dark : an adverb ; ling lieing an old 
adverbial suffix, modified in ‘headlong.’ 

87. On thy peril— At thy peril ; at the peril of thy life. 

88. Out of breath— Exhausted. 

Fond— Crazed, insane. See above II. i. 266. 

89. Lesser — Double comparative; not akin to little. Of. 
worser. 

“y, grace — 1'he favour bestowed on me. Note that both 
the substantives, prayer and grace, are used with verbal force, 
being qualified by the adverbial expressions, the more, the 
lesser. 

91. Attractive — Compare, ‘lodestars’ used of the same 
eyes, 1. i. 183. 

92. Came— Became. 

Salt tears— Bitter weeping. 

93. If so my eyes are— This is very eiliptically or imper- 

fectly expressed. The meaning clearly is : If that be the case 
iayeyes must be brighter than hers for they ave oftener 

waihed— Bathed with tears. 

94u Ho, no— J.e., weeping does not brighten and beautify 
her eyes. 
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XJgly M E Ijear — Perhaps a prorerbial expression. 

95. For beasts Helena takes this as a proof of her 

repellent appearance ; a sign that love has made her crazM 
or halt insane. 

96. No marvel — U is not marvellous (or wonderful). So 
‘reason ’ was often used for ‘ reasonable.' 

97. Do as Fly from my presence as from a monster. 

She is beginning to imagine that she is ugly to the extent of 
monstrosity. 

98. Dissembling glass— Mirror reflecting a falsely favour- 
able likeness of me. Glass (i.e., looking-glass) was the ordinary 
term tor a mirror. Apparently the wickedness of Helena a 
looking-glass consisted in its having made her think her eyes 
beautiful. Helena now in her raving is convinced that her 
eyes are not beautiful and that she beheld a false or flattering 
image. Dissembling (through old Fr.) and dissimulation are 
from Lat. dis, Rimilis, like. 

99. Compare — Make comparisons. Used intransitively, but 
equal to ‘compare rny eyes.’ 

Sphery eyne — Star-like eyes. The reference is to the bright 
sparkliug character pertaining to the eyes and stars. Cf. 
line 92. Milton uses the adjective ‘ sphery' at the close of 
Comus. For ‘ eyne,’ see I. i. 242 where Helena makes her first 
reference to Herrtiia’s eyes. 

103. And run through fire — Yes 1 awake and am ready 
to undergo any peril. The juice has been effective. 

104. Transparent Helena— This transparency is explained 
in next line. It is a result of the now strangely excited 
vision of Lysander. The effect of the juice on the eyes is to 
make the first seen though ugly seem beautiful, and in this 
case to make the bodily form seem translucent. 

Natnro Art — Here it is really diflBcult to determine the 

exact reading. (1) The quartos have Nature shows art; (2) the 
first folio, Nature her shows art; (3) the subsequent folios^ 
Nature here shows art ; ^4) a modem emendation has by 
transposition, Nature shows her art. Evidently (2) contains 
a misprint, which in (3) and (4) is corrected, but arbitrarilyr 
so that the correction has to be judged on its merits. The 
reading (3) of the later folios is not good metrically as it gives 
three stressed syllables (withont corresponding emphasis, or 
pleasing musical effect) at the end. Note also that tha *thaP 
of next line is the relative pronoun while the insertion of 
* here' would lead us to expect a conjunction. There is little 
to choose between (1) and (4). In the former case ‘Helena’ 
becomes a trisyllable; in the latter a dissyllable, but with the 
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middlq not the final syllable elided* Hitherto * Helena' has 
been fully pronounced, but in line U9 it is a dissyllable 
(Hel’na) and it seems to be Shakespeare’s intention to make 
Lysander in his *%xcitement pronounce the name rapidly (or 
affectionately). Our suggestion is that Shakespeare first wr^e 
(as in the quartos) Nature shows art, the transposition of 
stress in the fourth foot (t.e., in the word Nature) being suclf 
as is elegant after a pause (or at the beginning of a line); 
and that later Shakespeare, in accordance with the greater 
freedom of his mature manner haring come to regard Helena 
as capable of being treated as a dissyllable, inserted ‘ her’ as 
an emendation which the printers misplaced. We therefore 
accept (4) as the final authoritative reading. 

This, as the corret’t reading, was suggested by Malone, and 
has been adopted by several editors including Knight, Halle* 
well, Dyce, &c. It is strongly objected to by Mr. Furness on 
the ground that it removes the surprise which Lysander felt. 
Lysander’s surprise, however, was simply in the vision of 
Helena and not in any philosophical theory. The reference 
to nature and art is simply a connecting link enabling him to 
express more distinctly his unwonted discovery. Mr. Fornesw 
also thinks that if the lady’s name Is to be read as a dissyl- 
lable it must be printed Helen, a judgment which we think 
entirely erroneous. Helena is the reading of all the early 
editions and must be adhered to. 

105. That-^ According to the reading ‘ her art’ that is the 
simple relative, relating to Nature or to her art which can 
work wonders ; according to the reading ‘ shows art,’ that 
may be the simple relative following either ‘ nature,’ or ‘ art ’} 
or may be the conjunctive relative following nature, equal to, 
inasmuch as she can 

Tby heart—It is a-stonishing that editors refer respectfully 
to Walker’s presumptuous emendation my heart. There is 
no limit to absurdity. Transparent water (or air) is that 
through which we see the bottom — not that in which we se® 
our ovbn faces, still less in which we see our own hearts. The 
transparent object through which Lysander could have seen 
hii own heart was not invented in Shakespeare’s day — nor in 
ours. Lysander does not refer to a mirror or unj’ rejlecitm0 
obj^t wbicb might have shown him himself. 

The sentiment of this couplet is of course a conceit. 
Helena is supposed to be all luminous, so that the excellence® 
of her soul may be instanl^y seen (or in her bosom her heart)* 
The thought must be connected with Lyeander’s suddenly 
ttunsfigared vision. Helena too, it is to be remembered, is in 
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ft highly-excited state, ft crazed heroine of fiction, probfthlj 
dressea in white, with staring eyes. 

Compare below lines 121, 122, where Lysander sees manrels 
in her eyes. 

106, 107. Word... name —Older writers frequently used the 
term ‘ name ’ for the person. Cf. Milton’s ‘ dreaded name of 
Deraigorgon ’ (ParadiBe Lost, II. 965) where the phrase simply 
means dreadful Demigorgon. Here both ‘word’ and ‘name* 
stand for the man ; but Lysander seems to imply that the 
name is in keeping with the man, i.e., hateful or contemptible 
as the man. No explanation need be asked as Lysander is 
now irrational. 

108. Note in this line and in lines 109, 125, 126, 129 repeti- 
tions of phra.ses, witb or without variations. Here also there 
is alliteration. It is a manner of Helena’s madness. 

109. What though... . Why shbnld you be disconcerted by 
his loving Hennia (seeing that it is yon that she still loves.) 

110. Be coutent — Peaceful, undisturbed; with a recollec- 
tion of the root-meaning, contained, self-controlled. 

'Ill, Content with— In the manner of sharp dialogue the 
word is repeated here exactly in the modern meaning ‘ satisfied.* 

Bo repent — ‘ Do ’ here, since it bears the stress, is probably 
•emphatic though usually it was a mere expletive. Its inser- 
tion makes Hermia, a dissyllable. 

112. Tedious — Weary, uninteresting (as they now seem). 

113. Hermia— A trisyllable; thus variously and accord- 
ing to the humour to the speaker could the name be pro- 
nounced. 

Helena now — The ‘ now ’ is wanting in t)ie first quarto, and 
is omitted by roost editors. It is found in the second quarto 
and in all the folios. Its insertion is a very great improve- 
ment to the line and is undoubtedly the true reading. 
Shakespeare may have originally written the line as in the 
quarto with the two names irisyllabically balanced, bufc 
even a child’s oar must have been offended by that rhythm, 
which the genius t>f the eighteenth century restored. Hio 
‘ now ’ also improves the sense, preparing us for the word 
* change ’ in next line and for lines 118 — 120. * Helena * to 
be pronounced HePna, according to the manner of the liqnid 
consonants. Such elision belongs mainly to the maturer 
style, 

114. Give in exchange. For the reverse use of 
•change ss take in exchange, cf. Ben Jonson’s song— 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sip 
I would not change for thine. 
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114 Raven dove--In this allegory Hermia ie likened 

to a raven and Helena to a dove, the contrast being of 6erce- 
ness and gentleness, rather than of ugliness and beauty., 
Lysander has seen Helena’s heart and deems her dovelike. 

115. Will reason — In Shakespeare’s time the human 

mind was divided into these two {not three) parts; and thus 
‘will’ included not only volition, but also emotion and desire. 
In Shakespeare the meaning is still more indefinite. In the 
Sonnets he plays on the word; sometimes using it as nearly 
equivalent to love. See, e.f/., 135, 136. 

lit). iJld reason . .. The humour of the line i.H in its 
being spoken by a man who has lost his reason. 

117. Tilings growing — Crops, fruits, &c. 

Season — Etymologically, the sow\ng-time (Lat. satia) ; here,, 
as usually, the gathering time. 

118. Till now ripe not— Here ‘ripe’ is almost certainly 
a verb, as the word may .still be heard provincially. Cf. 
A.Y.L.I., II. 7, so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. The 
present tense probably indicates the suddenness of the ripen- 
ing that has come over Lysander. The meaning then iS; 
Have not become until now ripe in (or for) the exercise of 
reason. 

119. Point — Summit, highest capacity. The words seem 
to claim not only that Lysander has attained the full develop- 
ment of his own power, but the utmost humanity is capable of. 

120. Marsjkal — Director, introducer. This word originally 
meant a groom or horse-servant (from the masc. form cor- 
responding to mare), but has been elevated to describe the 
Earl-Mareschal of a kingdom or the Field-Marshal of an army. 
The duties of a Marshal (as the word is used here) were to* 
arrange feasts and entertainments and to lead or direct guests 
and visitors. 

8cott uses it as a verb: permit I marshal you the way. 
Lady of the lioke, VI. So BawXeU III. iv. 205. 

121. Iieads me— Movement depends on the will. Hence- 
reason by leading the will leads the person. 

Your eyes— The place of state to which my soul is led. 

O’erlook— Read, or read over. 

122. Love’s stories— The nature, qualities and workings of 
love. 

Love’s richest hook— The lady’s eyes (and face); a bold 
metaphor in the manner of Elizabethan conceits. mean- 
ing is that more can be learned of love in the lady’s eyes than' 
In any book describing love. In the eyes is the fullest expres- 
sion of the soul or inner life. 
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123, 1 24 Mockery ...... scorn — The two lines are (in Heieoa’k' 

znanner) almost equivalent. She regards Lysander as in- 
sincere and therefore making love in mockery or scorn. 

Young man—A term of distant address. She carefully 
avoids the language of friendship. 

126. Nor never— And never. Formerly double negatives 
simply contained greater emphasi-s. 

128. Bnt yon most flout — Without yonr flouting, i.e., jeer- 
ing at. Flout is derived from the old Dutch fluyi, a flute. 

129. Insufficiency — Defect of beauty or character. Suffi- 
ciency meant ability or fitness. Helena is irrationally sensitive 
regarding her charms. To jeer at her imperfection is what 
she deems churlish enough. Lysander went much farther in* 
making (as she supposes) mock love to her. This was treating 
her as if she were silly as well as insufficient. 

129. Troth.. .. sooih — Kepetitions. both equal to truth. 

130. Woo — Eeferring to external forms only. 

131. Perforce I must confess— 1 am obliged (or com- 
pelled) to say. 

132. Lord, of A truer gentleman *. lord of = possessing 

and able to exercise. 

Gentleness — Good breeding, the character of a gentle- 
man. 

133. 0 that — Alas (to think) that. 

134 Abused — Wrongly used ; taken advantage of. Abus- 
ed which now means slandered formerly meant misused. 

Helena having thus relieved her mind goes out. 

137, 138. As a surfeit brings— As excessive eating of 

sweets produces indigestion and disgust. 

139, 140. As toe heresies . . . . .. As the erroneous doctrines^ 
that men for a time held are. hated more than other equally 
bad errors which they never held. Heresy (Gr. hairesis) was 
the terra applied to doctrines held by some Christians but 
rejected or denounced by the Church. Do leave = abandon. 
Of those = bv those. So in line 142. 

HI. So dlOU, my So mayest thou who art to 

as a 

142. But toe most of me— But by me more than by all 
others. 

143. All my powers— Vocative case. Powers (i.e., capa- 
cities, faculties) are personified and apostrophised. 

^Addiw your Turn, direct (according to the etymolo- 

gical signification). To address oneself to a task is to set' 
oneaelf earnestly to toe performance of it. 

144. 3?0 The two clauses of this line mean the same 
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«tbiD^. The diit^ of knighbs is thus described by Teiiayson 
{GuijwMfe)— 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her 

145 — 150. Hermia has had a hideous dream. It is m 
manner of poets to t;ommunicate to their characters dregful 
4reams in anticipation of coming disaster. The practice is 
founded on popular conviction of what sometimes really 
happens. It would be interesting to know if Shakespeare 
believed in theories of spiritual affinity by which uncon- 
sciously {and even while one is asleep) one spirit may affect 
another., He was too wise to explain : “ Others abide our 
question, thou art free.” (M. Arnold's Sonnet). 

145. Help me — A cry of distress. 

146. To pluck. . ..Hermia is not quite awake and still 
seems to see the snake. A serpent is supposed to be loath- 
some, cunning and treacherous as well as venomous. ‘ Crawl- 
ing Ms the literal meaning of the name. 

147. For pity — An appeal or the expression of a desire 
for syra^thy, 

148. X)0— -Expletive. Pope changed ‘ 1 do * into * do I ' 
corrupting the expression. Modern English omits the * do.* 

149. Eat, i.e., ate, the pa-st tense. The original spelling 
was eate whi^h served both for past and present and was 
pronounced according to the intermediate (now lost) sound. 

My heart away—The serpent which was crawling over 
seemed to be gradually consuming her whole heart. The 
vision is symbolical of the tr^hprems destr^ietien of affections. 

150. t’et— The reading of the folios is ‘ yet/ of the Quartos 
* you.’ Doubtless ‘ you’ was the original reading as inaicated 
by ‘ sat’ (the serpent being crawling) ; and Shakespeare may 
have made the change not to suggest any possibility of dis- 
trust of Lysander in Herinia’s'mind. ‘ Yet' {i.e., at the sasn© 
time) makes the contrast sharper and the falsehood of the 
eerpenb more pronounced. ‘Smiling’ is a bold expression 
(but not impossible regarding night-mare) of a snake. It ia 
possible, however, that * yet' came in as a mere misprint. 

Prey — Verbal noun j the act of preying, not the victim as 
the epithet shows. 

151. Lyeauder! what removed l—As Lysander has not 
.come to her help she exclaims and interrogates. ‘Whafcf* 
©ither means ‘ why ?’ (Lat. quid)f or simply marks interroga- 
tion (as equivalent to, art thouF). 
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BtimOTed'-’Gone away. la Sonnet 116 the term hii a 
direct reference to change in love. 

Iiord — Whom I acknowledge as n>y lord (future hnshand). 

152. Whatt oat of hearing ! gone?— The three parts are 
separate (though with commas in the original editions after 
wmt and hearing). She asks successively ; what is the mean- 
ing of this? art thou bevond the range of my voice? hast 
thou deserted me altogether? no sound P no word? After a 
pause she asks : Is there to be no sound of any kind — noth- 
ing to give me hope or comfort. 

153. Alack An exclamation of sorrow; supposed to be 

a compound of a and lack. 

An if— In the original text ‘and if a double if, here suit- 
ing the emphasis. * 

154. Speak, of all loves— Speak 1 implore you by all that 
is sacred in love. Tbe phrase ‘ of all loves’ occurs again in 
the Merry Wives, II. ii. 119, and elsewhere. With the senti- 
ment comps re in Wordsworth’s Sonnet — 

Speak that my torturing doubts their end may know. 

Swoon almost— Almost swoon. The first folio has sound, 
the later folios, swound ; the first quarto, swoune, the second, 
swound; various spellings of one word; also written swoone,. 
iwowne, Ac. 

No?— Is there really no answer? 

155. Well perceive— Know for certain. 

156. She is now wide awake, and goes off in search utter- 
ing this line in which she vows either to find her beloved or 
(if she has lost him) to die. 


ACT III. 

SCENE 1. 

In this scene the rude mechanics appear, for their re- 
hearsal, in the wood, and near the spot where Titani a lies 
asleep unseen. Thus the dainty delicate fairies and the coarse 
hempen ‘ homespuns’ are brought together, and in the end 
Titania is enamoured of an ass.” We now see the begin- 
nings of the contact and mutual influences of three different 
lines of story and kinds of characters. The division of Acts 
at this point seems artificial. 

2. Pat, pat'—Exactly as required. Of. below V". 188. Ac- 
^rding to Skeat it is the same word as tap, to strike, but 
^ngw in meaning from confusion With Dutch pas, fit (which 
is from the French) . 
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XsTTiUoas — The adverb for the adj., as is frequent in 
vulgar speech. 

4. Tiring house— Attiring or dressing room; usually 
behind the stage. 

5, Action — Acting. We will act here as we will in presence 
of the Duke. 

8. Bully— A ‘ noisy rough fellow ’ ( Skeat) but used without 
reproach ; now a blustering braggart. A Low German or 
Dutch word. 

9. Comedy— See I. ii. 11. 

12. Abide— Endure. 

13. By ’r lakin— In the folios Berlaken ; said to be a cor- 
ruption of by our lady-kin (i.e., the Virgin Mary familiarly 
remembered). The suffix is the diminutive kin. 

Parlous — Perilous; used simply to intensify. 

14. I believe — Starveling, like Bottom, doe.s not compre- 
hend what is meant by acting. 

When all is done — Uompare the phrase ‘ after all.’ 

16. I have a device Bottom’s plan, which he thinks 

clever, is meant to show his utter stupidity or inaptitude. 

17. Prologue — Lit. fore-word, as epilogue is after-word. 
In the English drama these are distinct from the play, and 
being addressed to the audience frequently contain explana- 
tions or apologies and requests. 

Seem to — Say. Bottom does not understand his own 

-words. 

20. But Bottom — This is supposed by some to be a reminder 
of a historic incident in which in the presence of Elizabeth, 
an actor, Harry Goldingham, threw aside his disguise and 
announced his name. 

23. Eight and six— Lines of eight and six syllables alter- 
nately, the more modern modification of the old fourteen 
.syllabled ballad metre. 

24. Make it Nonsense; to exhibit Bottom’s presump- 

tuous Ignorance. The actual prologue (V. i. 108) is in deca- 
syllabic verse. 

25. Afeard— Afraid. An old form derived from ‘ fear’ while 
afraid is from ‘ affray.’ Snout introduces another difficulty. 

26. It— That they will. Promise— Assure. 

29. Dreadful thing— There is believed by some to be a 
reference here to an incident that occurred at the christen- 
ing of Prince Henry (in Scotland), 30th August 1594. It bad 
l^een arranged that a triumphal chariot was to be brought in 
by a lion ; but it was deemed prudent to substitute for the 
lion a Moor. 
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Fearfol— Terrible. The word now more correctly means 
iiraid. 

30. Wild*fOwl — Wild beast. Bottom has often beard wild- 
?owl and sapposes it means any animal. 

31. Look to ’t— Consider the matter. 

35. Through the lion’s neck — A comical expression. 
Bottom means that the actor who is to be dressed as a lion 
with splendid mane must have his face half-unmasked that 
the auaienoe may see and know that it is not a lion. In such 
grotesque ways Bottom is to ‘ make all w'ell.’ For the whole 
of this speech see V. i. 213 — 220 and notes thereon. 

37. Defect— For effect. 

Jty life for yours— I pledge or stake ray life on your 
behalf. 

42. Is Snug the joiner— This information communicated 
to the Kin^j^ and Queen and courtiers in their palace is the 
climax of absurdity. Bottom unhesitatingly regards himself 
and his associates as fitted to converse with princes. 

4J1. Is two There are two things involving real .diffi- 

culty. 

44. That is— Namely. He is interrupted before he can 
state the second which is given in line 57. 

48. A calendar— Bottom calls for a calendar and an al- 
manac [to show that he has some learning?] (Lat. calendar, 
the calends or first of the month ; hence calendarium^ an ac- 
count book). 

49. Hoonshine— He means when the moon shines. Moon- 
shine is a familiar terra tor what is worthless. 

50. Yes it doth— Not visibly on the night of the new moon. 
But the assumption is made for Shakespeare's convenience 
and Quince may err with impunity. This passage may, of 
course, be quoted in favour of the view that the moon was 
to be about a week old at the date of the marriage. See 
notes on 1. i. 3, 9, 10, and 209. 

51. Casement— Ignorantly^ used for a part of the window. 
The term is correctly used either as equivalent to window, or 
specially of the frame-work. 

Where — Referring to chamber. 

54. Bhsh of thorns and a lanthorne— The true spelling is 
lantern, the form lanthorne having come into gse because 
the sides were made of horn. The man carrying the bosh 
seems intended to represent the ‘ man in the moon * whose 
existence in popular belief or language was due to the resem- 
blance to a man with sticks which the darker jsarts of the 
moou were supposed to make. At the same time as the man 
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must be outside the lantern the idea is incomgruoos^^hough 
therein mav lie the fun of it. 

55. Disfl^re— Figure. Quince’s JDngli^ is not much 
better than BotcOm’s, 

56. Present, the person of— Eepresent the character of. 
The use of person as applied to moonlight is comical, but the 
error is not great as the Latin persona meant originally a 
mask; and the stage-word ‘person' denotes the character 
acted, not the actor. 

57. Another thing— The second ‘ hard thing.’ 

A wall in. ...i. Quince cannot conceive of the wall as placed 
anywhere except in the great hall. 

62. Losm — Clay, mortar. The Collier MS. has ‘ lime,’ 

63. Rongh-cast — Piaster or mortar mixed with small 
stones. 

About him— The man is the wall or the centre of it ; but 
he must be plastered over, or must in some way* carry quan- 
tities of loam so as to resemble a wall. ' 

And let — The early editions have ‘or' which is evidently 
Bottom’s mistake for ‘ and.’ It introduces not an alternative 
but an essential part of the device. Between the fingers 
Bottom finds the proper width of a chink. 

69. That brake — Which is to serve as a retiring (as well 
as attiring) room. 

70. Cne^ — Turn or time of entrance. A stage word of un- 
certain origin. Explained by some as the same as Fr. queue 
(from Lat. catwfa, the tail), lm*ause the ewe was given at the 
conclusion of the preceding speech. Others regard it as- 
simply pronouncing the letter Q which was said to be a mark 
in the actors’ copies of the plays. To follow the cue of, is to 
take the lead from. Later passages show that the cue was 
given in the closing words of the preceding speaker. See 
line 95. 

71—74. These lines are spoken by Puck (who has just 
entered not knowing) while the preliminaries are going on. 

71. Hempen home-spuns— Eustics clothed with home- 
spun hemp or kindred material. Hempen was a word of the 
fairies. The suffix usually indicates material (of. woollen) 
and the adi. is primarily applicable to the dress, hot to the 
persons, f 

72. Cradle— Bed, 

73. Toward— Coming on, preparing. 

Auditor— Listener, one of the audience. 

, 74. Actor— Puck nieans in some way devised by himself. 
76* Bottom’s repetition of this line contains, more errors 
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than the one not very distinctly corrected by Qnince. The 
* bath ’ of line 79 suggests that the ‘of * is for have (pro- 
nounced 'av.) In line 77 the quartos have for the second 
word * odorous ’ and this may be intended as the true correc- 
tion. The line would thus read — 

Thisbe, the flowers have odorous savours sweet, 

82. Puck’s reflection in anticipation of Bottom’s returning; 
with the ass’s head on. 

83, See a noise — A ludicrous expression, but such as might- 
be used by peasants where the meaning, to ascertain the 
cause of the noise, would be readily understood. 

86—91. This speech is to be understood as containing, 
errors not corrected. Quince is not supposed to be compe- 
tent. Pyramus is at once radiant, white and red. These- 
colours l ecjuire some adjustment. The triumphant brier is- 
the rose-bush bright with roses. Brisky jnyenal is, perhaps, 
an imitation of brisk and juvenile; but the form ‘juvenal"” 
was ill use and ‘ brisky ' may be for ‘ briskly.’ 

89. Eke— And, also ; an almost obsolete conjunction, fre- 
quent in Spenser but not ordinarily used by 81iakspere. 
Used in Cowper’s ‘John Gilpin.* 

Jew— As Pyramus was a Babylonian it was no great stretch 
to call him a Jew, the two races being readily confounded 
by the uneducated. 

Note that these four lines are Alexandrines, or twelve- 
syllabled lines. 

91. I’ll meet As explained by Quince, Flute (i.e., 

Thisbe) should not have spoken this sentence now. It was 
meant for a later stage in answ'er to Pyramus; but he has not- 
learned when to stop. 

Kiniiy’s — These rustics had a tendency to end words with 
So Thisby for ’J’hisbe, brisky, &c. Ninus was the founder of 
the great city of Nineveh. 

94. Cues and all— Including cues. 

Pyramus enter; your Pyramus (t.e.. Bottom) thus- 

neglected to ‘enter’ or come forward at the proper time. It 
is explained that his ‘cue’ was “never tire,” i.e., the last 
words of line 90. These words should have closed the speech 
of Flute, and at the same time have brought on the next 
speaker. From this it appears that at least one kind of cue 
was the closing words of tne preceding speaker— a fact which 
favours the derivatipn from cauda, tail. 

96. 0, As true— Flute repeats the line apparently to give: 
Bottom another chance of following his cue. 

XXIV 12 
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97. If I were This line as it stands contains some 

error. Perhaps intentionally as Bottom could not be expected 
to do anything correctly. The proposal to put the comma 
before instead of after ‘fair* seems to show the sense. In 
that case ‘ true* is understood after were. The wronjj punc- 
tuation shows how blunderingly Bottom may bespealdnghis 
part. 

98. 0 moostrons As this sentence is an ejaculation doe 

to the appearance of Bottom it is not in metre. Haunted 
refers to the presence of spirits as shown by the miracle. 

100. Round — A dance, in the figurative sense still borne 
by the word of a course of difficulties. 

Note that ‘you about ’ must be reckoned as two syllables — 
the two vowel sounds gliding into one another. 

101. Through— -This line contains only eight syllables. 
Puck may be following the old native popular style in which 
stresses rather than syllables were counted, or two words 
may have been lost. Bog and bush, brake and brier are 
alliterative pairs. 

102*103. Sometime — According to the popular idea that 
spirits can take any shape. 

Hound is the old general word for dog ; etymologically the 
same as Lat. cams. The final d is excrescent. Hog is a pig 
(or boar). Headless is to be regarded as Puck’s description 
of the actual head of the bear. 

105. And neigh The cry characteristic of the animal is 

given according to due order. 

Note that this speech is a stanza of the form used in Venm 
and Adanis, 

107. Knavery of them Trick of theirs to frighten me. 

109. Changed— 'rransformed. His head and face nave been 
changed into a donkey's. See III. ii. 16, 17 where Puck 
explains what he has done. The effect, however, was to make 
it appear that Bottom bad lost his own head and received 
another. The belief in the possibility and actuality of such 
transformations existed in Shakespeare’s day and is here made 
a theme of amiable laughter. Such effects were popularly 
attributed to the agency of witches and papists. And some 
<ild books describe methods by which (as was supposed) men’s 
heads could be changed into those of asses or horses. And 
•one of the stories of Dr. Faustus (who bad sold bis soul to the 
devil in return for the power of witchcraft) tells of bis 
oausing a company of guests to have asses’ heads, which how- 
<ever after they left resumed their natural shape. Shakespeare 
Was thus probably not the first to make this representati^ 
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on the stage. In Albertus Magnus’ work on tlie Seerei^ of 
Nature he tells all that was required for stage effect in a 
.complete transformation : Take up the covering of an^ass and 
anoint the man on his bead. 

It may be recalled that Milton (in whom all learning was 
iiarinonisod) in his ethical masque described the effects of 
•Oomus’ potion as a transforrtiation of the countenance (which 
-is the ‘express resemblance' of Divinity fle had in view 
Homer’s legend of Circe (the mother of Comus), who eiitit*ely 
transformed her victims, though they retained intelligence 
and the consciousness of their fall. In his imputation to 
(’oinus’ victims of loss of intelligence and transformation 
simply of face it is legitimate to believe that he derived from 
his study of the flimsy material of this play the mould into 
which he poured the molten gold of his moral and poetic 
genius. In the verse which describes them as boasting of 
improved comeliness, it is at least possible that he remembered 
Bottom — 

Soon as the potion works their human count’nance 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
T nto some brutish form of wolf or bear, 

Of ounce, or tiger, hog or bearded goat — 

All other parts remaining as they were — 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

TJifot once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 

And all their friends and native home forget 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. (Verses flS — 77.) 

110. What do An impatient angry answer. 

You 800 an ass-hoad of your own— -This does not mean 
that Bottom is ooiiscious of the transformation, though the 
terra ‘ ass*head ’ suits the circumstances. The phrase seems 
to have been a familiar way of saying : Am I a greater ass 
(i.e., fool) than yourself? Pinkerton is quoted. “ The phrase 
is a trite vulgarism when a person expresses a foolish amase* 
meat at some trifling oddity in another’s dress or the like.” 

111. Bless thee An often qmited sentence. The ex- 

clamation ‘bless thee’ seems propitiatory as if Quince were 
afraid. Preternatural agency is felt to be at work. 

Translated'— ’Metamorphosed . 

113. Ass— A fool: the ordinary metaphor. Bottom does 
not know the propriety of the word. 

Fright— Frighten. Bottom supposes that there is a con- 
spiracy of his companions against him on account of his 
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superiority. They (he thinks) want him to run away. But 
he will do the opposite. He will stay, and sing loud to show 
his courage (and wake Titania to suit Puck and Oberon !) 

117. Onsel—Now called, black-bird. Another name was 
merle (Lat. merula.) Technically it was called iurdus m&mUif 

the black-bird thrush. Shakespeare's own spelling is 
wootell; another form was, owsell ; from Anglo-Saxon os/e, — 
the lengthening of the first vowel being due to the loss of a 
nasal consonant. 

118. Orange-tawny— The black-bird has a bright yellow 
bill or beak. See above T. ii. 85. 

119. Throstle — The thrush or mavis. Technically the tur- 
(iu8 mufdcm or song-thrush. The form is ancient ; Middle* 
English ihrosieli Anglo-Saxon throstle (a full dissyllable) r 
and is still used. Another form was throshel the immediate 
diminutive of ‘thrush.’ Next to the nightingale the thrush 
is the sweetest English warbler. 

120. With little qnill — For ‘ and ’ of the folios the quartos 
have ‘ with ' which expresses the sense. ‘ And ' is often used 
by rustics for ‘ with ’ and may have been introduced here be- 
cause ‘ with ’ occurs twice already. ‘ Quill’ ordinarily means 
feather, especially the feather of a goose ; end secondly, the 
pen made therefrom. Probably the feather was so named' 
from its tapering point (Skeat). The word was also used for 
a bobbin or reed to spin yarn on ; and for the peg of a cask. 
Probably it was originally the cone-shaped nine-pin used in 
the game of kails <or kayles); also spelt Jeeyle; from Dutch 
kegel : in Old French ^uille. Probably in the text the mean- 
ing is beak or bill, with a secondary reference to the song 
that passes there-tb rough. ’The description of the ‘ wren ^ 
would thus be parallel to that of the ‘ ousel.’ The whole of 
Bottom's song refers to the music of birds ; but Mr. Furness’^ 
abrupt explanation “of course quill here means pipe or note”^ 
as if, quill could mean ‘throat’ reauires explanation. The 
wren is a very small bird and everytning about it is ‘little.’ 

121. Al^ei — Titania is so charmed with the sound she 
hears (Bottom’s singing) that she imagines an angel is nigh. 
The juice has touchM her hearing as well as her sight. 

12l Fincb— Probably the chaf-finch, a bird which comes 
to the barn door to eat chaff; more remarkable for its colour 
than its song. In this second stanza less musical birds are 
specified, though the lark s shrill song is famous. 

123. Plain-song— Whose song is without variations; al- 
luding to the monotonous uniform cry of the cuckoo. This 
at least is Bottom’s meaning though some editors give an 
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elaborate meaning to ‘ plain-song.' The word was opposed to 
‘ prick-song ’ or written music where variations were specified. 
These variations were known as the ‘descant,’ and Milton 
specifies the “amorous descant” of the musically- gifted 
nightingale. 

124. Whose note— Referring to the word ‘cuckold’ (in 
Fr. coucou) and the popular theories thereon regarding un* 
fortunate husbands. ‘ 

126. For indeed Bottom’s own explanation of why no 

one ventures to contradict the cuckoo. According to what 
he deems profound wisdom the bird is not worth answer- 
ing. Bottom is quite devoid of real humour as well as of 
imagination. 

129. 0entle mortal— The subst. is the Fairy’s description 
•of man ; the epithet is the usual complimentary one. 

130. Enamoured of— In love with. The ‘of’ following 
verbal adjectives. 

131 . Enthralled to-^ln thra.ll (or thraldom) to. A much 
stronger phrase as the juice primarily affects the vision and 
works greatest results thereby. The preposition to indicates a 
^9tate of subjection, while by would indicate an act, Cf. I. i. 136. 

132. And thy.... ..The meaning is: And thy excellence 
is so great that (as I solemnly declare) I have at the very 
first sight fallen in love with you. Virtue’s force = the 
fpower of thy virtue (t.e., manliness, merit, worth). MOYO = 
linduce or urge. 

The reading of the folios, however, puts the last line (On 

the ) third, i.e., after ‘mine ear...’, which makes the love 

dependent on the music only : in which case ‘doth move me' 
means, deeply affects me. The word ‘ view ’ Which should 
follow the reference to the ‘eye* is in favour of the first 
quarto, which, since Theobald, has been generally accepted. 
At the same time it is not likely that the change was due to 
accident, or that it was made without authority. According 
to the first quarto the sentence end.s with a rhyming couplet 
(as Puck’s last speech ends) ; according to the folios we have 
a quatrain or stanza in which only the second and fourth 
lines rhyme. 

134. Mietress— Lady, used respectfully. 

You should Bottom’s reply is most appropriate to the 

•quarto reading as he probably simply catcnes the idea in 
“ love thee.” His answer turns on this only, as is natural if 
it was Titania's last word. 

135. Reason and love A truism which even Bottom 

utter. Shakespeare may be referring to Lysauder and 
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his other characters, or may be satirising some of bis con* 
temporaries. In any ease this is the point which half the 
play illustrates. 

186. The more the pity — All the more is it to be regretted. 
The phrase was familiar. ‘ The ’ is the instrumental case of 
the article. 

137. Honest — Virtuous or honourable; as the word for- 
merly meant. 

Keigh hours — A compound word : Anglo-Saxon neah = 
nigh, and bar, a husbandman, = boor. Tne word connoted 
moral relations of friendliness. 

138. Hake them friends — Eeconcile them. Shakespeare* 
may have some case in view, or may be merely expressing 
the desirable. Reason and love are personified. 

0leek — Jest cleverly and censorially. (Cf. Henry F, V. i. 
78). Bottom is referring to the satirical observation lie has 
just made; bub be wishes Titania to understand that he is 
not repudiating her love. He is not in earnest in applying, 
the contrast of reason and love to the present case. Accord- 
ing to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary the first meaning of 
glaik is the reflection of rays from a bright object, second the- 
dazzling of one’s eyes thereby, third a deception. He defines- 
the very as ‘ to trifle with.’ Cowden Clarke refers ‘ gleek ' tO’ 
a game of cardvs where it meant gaining an advantage over, 
thenoe cheating ; finally used for * tauntingly jocose.’ This 
may be correct and the Scotch glaik may be a different word. 

13P. Ab wise—Titania’s acknowledgment of the ‘gleeking ’ 
power and of the profundity of the above observation. 

140. Not 80 — “Bottom seems to regard his beauty as- 
perfect. 

If 1 had As the end of the sentence claims he has sufiS- 

cient wit (or wisdom) for the business of life ; but he ac- 
knowledges a perplexity (or lack of full knowledge) with’ 
regard to the wood he is in. ‘ Out of the wood ’ is a proverb- 
ial expression for out of diflSculty; probably not so intended 
here. Note that ‘ wit ’ is the substantive here corresponding 
to ‘ wise.' Neither term had exactly its modern meaning. In» 
both the main idea is of knowledge. 

Senre mine own tuni*— Attend to my own interests or 
convenience. 

144. Whether thou wilt or no— ATotens volem. Titania 
speaks with authority as a. Queen. * Whether ’ is practically 
a monosyllable, as usually. 

146. Of no common rate— Of no ordinary (is., of very 
Jfeh’l rank (and also power). 
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14-6. The summer stall — The summer with its array 
of flowers continually attends me, serving my interests. 
State — queenly dignity or magnificence. Fle^ quotes from 
Nash's Summer’s Last Will an allusion to Elizabeth “on 
whom all seasons prosperously attend,” where the queen is 
credited with lengthening the summer. Nash is referring 
to the summer of which was exceptionally good. 

148. I’ll give — Thou shalt he treated as a person ot rank 
in my kingdom. 

149. Jewels — Used not as in IndiaoF artificially constructed 
ornaments, bat of precious stones. Here, pearls. The word 
was in Old French a diminutive of ‘joy.’ Lat. gavdium. 

lb(.‘. Pressed flowers-^A bed of flowers. Cf.Titania’sown 
luxurious rest; 11. i. 254. 

151. Will purge Refine thy bodily grossness {i.e.f 

thickness, heaviness, corporeality). So = to such an extent. 

152. That thou Shalt be able to fly through the air, 

and share the etheresl life of the fairies. 

Compare with these two lines the moral and spiritual 
application ot the idea in Comus. 4.58 — 

'I’ell iier [the soul] of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal. 

153. Pease-blossom This line which contains the nainea 

of the four fairies is wanting in the folios, which have the 
stage-direction ; Enter Pease^blossom, Cohweh, Moth, Mmia/rd- 
seed and four fairies. This would make eight fairies. Ev- 
idently the words enter and and have got misplaced. The 
text should contain the four names (with ‘ and ’ before the 
last) ; and the stage-direction should read (as in the quartos) 
Enter four fairies, not giving the names. The names are 
uttered by Titania as she summons the four attendants. The 
designations are taken from different parts of the slender 
inanimate world : Pease-blossom, a delicate flower ; (/obweb, 
the thin spinning of the spider ; Mote, a tiny particle seen in 
a sunbeam (or felt in the eye) ; Mustard-seea called in the 
New Testament the smallest of seeds {MatiMw, Xlll. 32 ) 
These are descriptions of attendants pretty much as ‘ cowslip ' 
was the name or description of a pensioner. 

Xoth —Is an old spelling of mote (so also below V. i. 305). 
The letters i, th and also th ( = dh), d were often confused. 
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and in the Teutonic langna^es had a tendency to paee into 
one another. ‘Moth’ is used for ‘mote’ nnambi^nonsly in 
Love's Ixihour Lost, IV. iii. 161, and Kirig John, IV. i. 9*2. It 
is in inanimate Nature that Titania finds embodimonts or 
symbols of her train. 

159. Hop The two parts of the line have practically 

the same meaning. The fairies hopped (or leaped from point 
to point) in their gambols or frisky sports. ‘ Gambol ’ has 
literal reference to leaping (Italian gamha, leg). ‘Hop’ 
usually means, leap on one leg. 

160. Apricocks — The older spelling ot apricots; from 
Portuguese alhricoqm ; the modern spelling is from the 
French The word is of Arabic origin. 

Bewborries — Perhaps bramble-berries ; the bramble being 
a thorny bush or shrub. 

161. Mulberries— The fruit of the mulberry tree, a soft 
blackberry, resembling a bramble-berry. The first syllable 
represents the Latin morm, a mulberry tree. 

162. Humble-bees— Humming bees ; popularly called bum- 
bees : a special kind of bee of large size. The name is formed 
from hummle an old freauentative of hum. 

163. Ni^ht-tapers— Candles. 

Crop their waxen thighs— Remove from their limbs the 
pollen (resembling wax) which they are carrying (and then 
put it into the form of tapers). We fear ‘crop’ can only 
mean ‘cut off’; but Titania is not conscious of the cruelty. 

164. Kery^ glow-worm’s eyes—' Eyes ’ is used metaphor- 
ically for the iBource of the light, which is in the abdominal 
section. The glow-worm is a female larva whose light is 
intended to attract the winged male. ‘ Fiery ’ means In- 
minoas ; cf. the name fire-fly. A fine reference to the glow- 
worm is in Shelley’s familiar lyric, The Skylark— - 

Like a glow-worm golden, in a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden, its aerial hue. 

Amid the leaves and grass that hide it from the view. 

A glow-worm in the grass resembles a bright eye gazing 
steadily. Herrick is quoted as saying similarly (in his. To 
Julia) : “ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee.” 

165. To have— To show, guide. 

166. Paittted— Adorned, variegated (the work of Nature, 
not of Art). 

167. Fan— Shade. Milton (P.L. II, 927) uses ‘ vans * (an 
alternative spelling) for wings or feathers, and it would here 
seem to be used for wings that enfold the eyelids. The 
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original meaning ia, however, a winnowing instrament and 
ihe aenae may be to beat off the moon^beams. 

168. Nod — Bow respectfullj^. Refers to the movement of 
(the head. 

Conrtosies — Low bows (Usnally a peculiar movement of 
ihe body of which the bending of the knees is the central 
thing). In the text the word may have a more general mean* 
ing (including the Hail’s that follow). 

This nodding and curtseying is as comical as the hopping 
and gambolling above. But it suits the fairy mind. 

Instead of the names of the Fairies the folios have First, 
Second, and Third Fairy. In what follows Moth seems to be 
absent or unnoticed. 

176. I cry mercy — Bottom is rather overpowered, and 

uses this expression (which means I beg your pardon) with- 
out knowing well what he is saying or what he should say. 
“Your worship” is on expression similar to your lordship, 
your excellency; used now in magisterial courts; worship is 
from worthy. 7’he full expression is " I cry to your worships* 
mercy,’ i.e., I beg from your worships. 

I boseech — He now addresses them individually. 

176. Desire yoa of— Desire you in respect of; equivalent 

to our * desire of you ’ 

177. If I cut Cobwebs stop bleeding. Bottom is suffi- 

ciently witty to play on the names, and sufficiently prosaic to 
think only of practical ends. 

180. I pray you — Bottom names Peascod and Squash as 
the parents of the little Pease-blossom. ‘ Squash’ is a soft 
unripe peascod (Skeat). It is derived from the verb squash 
(ult. from Lat. cum, agere). Cf. Twelfth Night, L v. 165: 
■“Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy 
as a squash is before 'tis a peascod.’ Peascod is the pod or 
shell of the pea, but it may include the pea. Bottom is think- 
ing of what he will be able to eat. 

182. You of more— Here the folios have the modern phrase 
■* desire of you more,’ but it is reckoned a mis-print. (Possibly 
it was an erroneous correction of the quartos). , 

186. Putieuce— Either in tolerating or surviving the Ox- 
beef raids; with an ironical touch since mustard is hot and 
supposed to cause choler and impatience. The phrase of the 
text occurs in the N. T., Rev,, II. 2. Many have sought to 
alter the text, unwarrantably. 

Cowardly- In devouring so little a thing, 

Cfer-boof— The allusion is to the use of mustard as a season- 
ing to roast-beef. 
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187. Of your bouse — Of your family. 8o neit line * your 
kindred.’ The mustHrd prepared for use is recognised as 
akin to the mustard'Seed addressed. 

188. My eyes water—The supposed effect of taking too 
much mustard. But there is, pernaps, a double reference ; 
conceit to the effect that symimtby with the injured mustard 
has made him weep in sorrow. 

189. Yon more — (Kot ymtr wore as in the later foliosX 
Shakespeare may have deliberately altered the phrase {see 
lines 176, 182) where the idiom was fluctuating. 

191. Bower— -Chamber in the wood. The Word frequently 
means arbour as here. Cf. the bower in Paradise Lout, IV. 
But dwelling-place is the root idea. 

192. The moon There is danger of rain. 

193. And when she weeps weep The reference is to the 

dewdrops which have been supposed to come from the moon 
or the stars. They are the moon’s te^rs. Cf. Macheth, 111, 5» 
“Upon the corner of the moon there hangs a vaporous drop 

£ rofound.” (So in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, IV. 4). 

[oore utters an old Celtic idea in the line; “At the mid- 
hour of night when the stars are weeping I fly.” Cf. in 
OoLEKiDGE ; Dewdrops are the gems of morning, but the tears 
of mournful eve.” 

194. Lamenting— ‘A carrying out of the conceit. 
Enforced— V iolated. 

195. Tie np— Titania fears that Bottom, being led to her 
special chamber, may utter some improper remark. She has 
not appreciatefi his comments on her followers. 

Lovers — Pope’s emendation of ‘lover’s’ in the early edi- 
tions. The true reading is doubtful. The ‘and ' after ‘timgue* 
ill the Collier MS. may be correct; in which case the line is 
an Aleiandrine, closing the stanza in Spenserian fashion. It 
is more probably a conjectural emendation. In any case if 
the line is metrical it is harsh to have ‘love’s tongue, bring*' 
three heavily stressed syllables together in the middle of the 
line, and wtiil more tc read ‘ lover’s ’ as a monosyllable. Still 
Shakespeare’s lines are decasyllabic, and ‘ love * rather than 
Mover’ is the emphatic term of affection. 

It is to be observed that Titania speaks shrewdly, not ex- 
citedly; and that she has not lost her wits except in the on» 
ppint of fondness for Bottom. 

8GSNE IL 

Here Pope began Scene IV; and Fleay would begin the 
lotirth Act This Scene continues from 11. ii., and completes 
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the 8tory of the triak of the lovers. Oberon and Puck are 
present throughout, though to the lovers invisible, and ap- 
pearing as characters only when these are absent or asleep. 

1. If— Whether. 

Be awaked— Is awake or has been awaked. Probably 
* awaked ’ is to be regarded as an adjective. 

2. Then— And in that event. 

3. In extremity— Extremely. 

5. Night-rule— Apparently meaning night-sport, stirring 
conduct. It has been suggested that -rule in this compound 
is a form of -revel. In Middle English rule was written reuler 
and revel, renel, both being dissyllables (the former from 
Lat. regula. the latter from Lat. rehellare). It is possible 
that with contraction or rapid pronunciation confusion might 
have taken place. 

6. From this point the scene is in rhyme up to line 19f>. 
Again from line 348 w'here Pnek returns rhyme is resumed. 

7. Close— Closed, retired. 

Consecrated— Which no other one w’as allowed to enter. 

8. Dull When she bad not the full exercise of her mind, 

9. Crew of patches — A contemptuous phrase. * Crew ’ (ab- 
breviation of accrue, a reinforcement) was usually used in a 
bad sense or disre.spe(Hully. ‘Patches’ may refer to the 
patched or m^'nded garments of the rustics. (Cf. home-spuns 
abov.e), 3'he term was often applied to the professional fools. 

Bnde mechanicals— Uneducated working men. In elder 
days aristocrats despised ‘mechanics.’ In the Ladi/ of the 
Lake FiUJames sneers at the ‘poor mechanic.’ (Gr. mecliane), 

10. That That obtain their living by working in the 

baeaars of Athens. 

18. Puck’s estimate of Bottom. 'I he whole company were^ 
barren and Bottom was the barrenest. Thlck-skin was a 
term of contempt for stupid people. The skin and the ifdier 
intelligence were supposed to be in inverse proportion to each 
other. 

14. Presentedi represented, acted. In the original text 
this word is followea by a comma, as is also * sport ’ ; thufr 
making the construction donbtful. 

15, Scene— Stage, which is the meaning of Lat. seeno, Gr. 
ahene. 

Brake— Thicket or bush or hedge. 

Id. At this advantage— Alone and among the bushes, I'he* 
advantage was Puck's ; Bottom’s the disadvantage, 

17. Kowl— Or noil. A term for the head, Wright quotes^ 
from two fourteenth century versions of the Bible * sicnlls ’ and 
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•* nollia ’ as alternative translations for ‘ necks ’ (of thine 
enemies) {Oen., XL. 8). 

18. ^on Immediately his turn comes on. 

Himio — Actor, with spetnal reference to the grotesqueness 
of the performance. The Lat. mimicus meant farcical; Gr. 
mimos, an actor or imitator. Cf. the compound pantomime. 
Examples of mimic in the sense of actor are foundf in Dekker 
and Herrick. Puck's use of my is sportive and slightly con* 
teraptuous. 

2() — 24*. Two similes are here given. Puck was so amused 
at the effects of his feat in the flight of the others that he has 
thus elaborately described it. 

Fowler—One who endeavours to kill or catch wild fowl. 

21. Busset-pated choagh8>~Grey*headed jack-daws. Bus* 
set in the poets denotes a dull colour, brown or grey or ashy. 
E.g., Milton describes pastures or meadows as ‘russet lawns 
and fallows grey,’ VAll., 71. It has been proved that the 
chough and daw were the same or very closely allied birds. 
Chough is applied still in S. W. England to a particular bird 
of the crow' kind. And it was sometimes used as equivalent 
to rook or crow generally. 

22. This line will apply to the jack*daw or to any kind of 
«row. 

23. Sever — Separate (which is the same word etymolog- 
ically) ; spread out. 

24. Fellows — Companions. His Sight = sight of him. 

25. Our stamp — The stamp of Puck’s foot, which may 
have been ond of his ways of working mischief. H'he word 
occurs in the doggerel couplet expressive of fairy anger. 
" What have we here? Hempton, hamten, Here will I never 
more tread nor stampene." The ‘ our ’ is in contrast with the 
‘his’ of the preceding line, and confirms the view that it 
is Fuck’s stamp, not the stampede of the company, that is 
meant. (Some editors change * our ’ into * one ' or * a ’ gratu- 
itously). See V. 31 for anoth^er assertion of Puck’s interfer- 
ence. Cf, also for fairy power, IV. i. 86. 

Here .. ..falls— Either, repeatedly one falls, t.e., several fall 
in succession, or one particular man falls repeatedly. The 
former gives the better sense. 

26. He — The man that falls ; i.e., all who fall The editors, 
however, explain ‘ ho * as the opposite of the * one,’ as meaning 
‘another,’ &c 

Xnrder cries— Illustrating the panic and also perhaps the 
feeling that the ‘ falling ’ is due to some external cause, some 
power pursuing. 
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27. S0X1S6 — Absolute case. 

Loit— May agree with sense, ho that the meaning is ‘ their 
•ease which was naturally weak being now entirely lost with 
their fear’ : or may agree with them of next line and mean,, 
utterly bewildered. 

28. Made— Mann factored or created, the reference being to 
inanimate nature as made. Senseless— Limits ’ things ’ tO' 
the inanimate world, and ‘things ’ confirms the meaning. With 
this passage cf. Ven. and Ad., 146. 

29-30. rkplauatory of line 28. Briers and thorns — 
Briers are a special kind of thorns. The phrase is a frequent 
combination in the Bible ; as haiah, VII. 23, 24. 

Some sleeves— Some briers take hold of sleeves. 

From yielders — The sentiment seems to be the converse of 
the saying, Fortune favours the brave. It seems best to re- 
gard • things ' as the subject and ‘ catch ’ as intransitive. 
It is possible that ‘briers’ is the subject and ‘things' the 
obiect. 

31. I led. ..Another assertion of Puck's power exercised 
over them. As undertaken above III. i. 96. 

Distracted fear— Fear and distraction. 

82. Sweet Pyramns— The ‘sweet-faced man' fl. ii. 78). 
* Sweet ’ may have been a conventional epithet of Pyramns, 
but it is used here with playful irony. 

83. Latched — The word must of course mean anointed or 
streaked or bathed. There seems to have been two words 
latch. There is the subst, latch (as in latch key) used with 
reference to the fastening of a door, and the correspemding 
verb meaning to catch. And there is ‘ latch-pan ’ or dripping 
mn whose verb ‘ latch ’ means to drip or eausatively to dribble. 
Twice Shakespeare uses the former word, but the latter is the 
term here. Skeat connects it with ‘ leak * and makes it mean 
to drop on, or simply moisten. 

36, Lovc-juicc— So called from its effects. 

37. Took— Took advantage of him to carry out my purfiose 
(i.e., the latching). The woS has various shades of meaningr 
cf. line 16. 

40. That when... So that when he should wake she must 
necessarily be seen by him. 

41 . Close— Out of sight. 

Same— The one we are referring to. 

43-44. Demetrius is now in love with Hermia; but thia 
she does not understand. The speech here is in reply fb 
something said by Hermia before they come on the staj;^- 
Hlm that = one that ; viz., Demetrius. ] 
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44. Breath— -Speech ; breath being the materia! of which 
-words are formed. 

45. Chide — Reproach, censure; contrasted with ‘ curse,’ 1, 4d. 

Should— Ought to (as you deserve.) 

46. For thou — By murdering Ly sender (as she suspeota.) 

48. O’er ihoes iu blood— In blood up to the ankles ; having 
waded in blood. So Maeheth, III. iv. 136. The metaphor in 
^ o’er shoes ' is in various forms familiar. 

Plunge in the deep— Go forward and plunge (over head 
and ears) in the deep flood (in the depths of guilt.) ’I’be 
figure is taken from a person going to bathe, who walks into 
the water and when he has reached a certain distance, 
plunges (or dives) beneath the surface. The following par- 
allel expression is quoted from Seywood’s Woman Killed 
with Kindness : come, come, let’s in ; once over shoes we 
are straight over head in. 

The editors who are eager to ametyi Shakespeare substitute 
for ‘ the deep ’ knee-deep. This is the arithmetical calcnla- 
iion for a second murder, leaving room for one or two to 
follow; but too measured for the burning passion of Eermia. 
And it is a contradiction in terms for ‘plunge’ means, not 
‘ wade,’ but ‘ dive.’ The ‘ correction ' would make ‘ in ’ an ad- 
verb and require the stressing of the last four syllables. 
According to the text the stress is on * plunge ’ and the 
transposition well suits the energy of Herraia’s wrath. 

49. Aud kill me too— This in the early editions is printed 
as the conclusion of the preceding line. In any case the 
words mu8t.%tand alone; they are the explanation of the 
‘plunge.’ Probably Shakespeare stopped in the middle of 
this line, and be^n a new line because of the abrupt change 
in the subject of Hermia’s speech. 

50. Tbesnu Of. quotation from Troiltw and Grmidti, 

page 152. 

M. Stolen— Secretly crept. 

52. Sleeping Eermia— His beloved Hermia wltile she was 
asleep. 

53. Thie whole— That this solid. ‘Whole* is unbroken, 
on pierced. 

54. Centre— ’riiis may mean simply the centre of the earth 
through which the tunnel may be conceived to pass. In 
Shakespeare’s time, however, centre was a technical term for 
the earth as a whole, which was deemed the centre round 
which the heavenly bodies revolved. As in Paraditp Loti, 
t, 686, and often. 

Cre^— The term suggests furtive movement, in the same 
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way m 'stolen/ 1. 61. It also indicates the slqiir oantions 
movement required in a difficult passage. 

Displease-- By invading his sphere. The moon passing 
through the centre while it is evening here would reach the 
antipodes while it was still noon-tide there. The ddelity of 
the moon (to whom the sun is brother, not spouse) consists in 
keeping her own place and lightening the dbrkness. To join 
the sun would be to renounce her duty and to violate nature. 
It seems to Hermia that the desertion of her by Lysander is 
as unnatural and improbable as the aberration of the moon 
would be. 

Her brother’s noon-tide— Her brother exercising his noon- 
tide sway. 

55. The Antipodes— The people on the other side of the 
earth ; so named because their feet are opposite to ours. Gr. 
anti, and pode$ plural of pme, foot. The term was formed by 
the Greeks. In England it is used to denote the Australians. 

66. Bat thon — Otherwise than that thou. 

57. So— I.e,, as thou lookest. ‘Dead* used as a very 
strong epithet must mean either ghastly pale, or stiff, rigid. 
Cf. 2 Henry IV, I. i. 72. “So dull, so dead in look, so woe- 
begone.” The meaning ‘pallid’ is favoured by line 59 and 
still more by the contrast in line 60. 

59. Pierced — A bold metaphor. Cf. Lnke, II. 35. 

60. Ton, the murderer— You who have murdered nae. 

Look — The folios have ‘looks' which may be a misprint 

(sfore). 

As bright Hermia looks bright with excitement, and 

Demetrius, who is still in love with her, sees the brightness 
magnified. 

61. As yonder— Pointing to the planet (the morning 
star). 

Glimmering sphere— The same use of the epithet as hi 
II i. 77 ; the sphere in which the planet gleams. ‘ Glimmer' 
is a sort pf frequentative (or weak causative) of gleam. The 
participle is applied (here and above) not to the source of the 
light, but to the region it shin^ in. ‘ Sphere ’ in the Ptolemaic 
usage is strictly the orbit (third of the ten) in which the 
planet moves ; but the word may be used in the more general 
sense thence derived, as when we say sphere of work, of life* 
of influenoe, Ac. 

62. What’s this An impatient interrnption. She desires 

tiot (simpliments but her lost love. 

6A I had rather— The reading of the first quarto. 'The 
folios have Tde which may he for ‘ 1 shonld.’ 
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66. patienoo-~Tbe meekness which a maiden is- 
exj^ted to show. 

TI 10 & — Seeing that such are jonr sentiments. 

67. Be hereafter reckoned a wild animal. 

0 once A pleading sentence. 0 for once, and even 

for my sake (though yon are killing me) speak the truth. 

69. Have — ^The quarto reading. The folios hare ‘a/ » 
former substitute of have. 

This line in the early editions ends with a mark of interro- 
gation; the substitution of the comma is due to Capell, a 
doubtful emendation. 

70. Biaye— Ironical, since he was asleep. 

Touch— Shakespeare’s spelling is tutch. It is a particular 
use of touch, = exploit, achievement. 

71. Worm — Referring to the kind deemed poisonous, and? 
connoting contempt ; often used of a suake (wrongly). 

So mucfl — As much as that, viz., kill when asleep. 

72. Adder — Metaphorical : the description of Demetrius. 

Bouhler tongue — Referring to a snake’s forked tonguer 

wrongly thought to be the seat of the poison. 

73. Than thine — Referring to moral duplicity; making 
love and at the same time injuring. 

Kever adder stung— No adder ever stung (i.e., bit). A dder 
originally began with n (A. 8. naedre). The n got attached to 
the indef. article. So orange, &c. 

74. Xisprised— Due to misapprehension. The noun mis- 

E rision (Fr. mesfmson) is from Lat. prelisnsio. Misprised is 
ere used aa a kindred word. The ordinary misprise (occur- 
ring in As You Like It, I. i. 177) is a different word; akin to 
prize (Fr. mespriser). 

75. I am Demetrius finding that his silence regarding 

Lysander is increasing Hermia’s antagonism to him now 
states the fact. 

78. Therefore— In return or in reward for doing so. 

79. A privilege... A special boon, viz., never . ,. [and 
therefore never to be chidden again by her]. The pause after 
* privilege ' allows the transposition or stress in ‘ never.' 

80. And from. . .She has got the information she wantedrUnd 
thereupon leaves, uttering the most stinging language. * Hated*^ 
is meant to describe the person as much as the ‘presence.* 
Part 1 80—1 thus depart. The ‘ so ' is wanting in the eariv 
editions (a compositors mistake owing probably to the fol- 
lowing ‘ see ’). Mr. Furness prefers to put the semi-colon 
after ‘ 1 ’ and to connect ‘ so ' with next line. Similarly in 
line 66 he would connect ‘then ’ with the following line. 
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82. 1^«re if...6iie cftnnot be followed: it ie <rfno use to 
try to follow. 

Vein— Cf. ‘ mood/ I. 74. 

84. So ..The heayinees of sorrow is increased by waOt of 
sleep. ^ So * may mean **1 find that.'* It cannot mean 
‘since' (Deigbton) since itintrodnOhs a principal sentence, 
denendence on the preceding line being presented both by the 
full stop and the therefore. Heariness is a term used for 
grief, 80 that * sorrow’s heaviness ’ is simply * sorrow.’ 

For debt... Sleep is nnder obligations to sorrow; it 
being nature’s plan that sleep shonld alleviate sorrow. Of. 
a Henr^ IV. III. 1, * gentle sleep. Nature’s fond nurse,* and 
Afachem, U. 2, ‘ balm of hurt minds.’ 

Bankrupt sleep — Beferring to bis being awake all night 
till now when the morning star is shining. Sleep would have 
paid its debt if it bad come 'before midnight. Not having 
done so it has not )>aid its debt and is therefore bankrupt. 
The metaphor is a little far-fetched, but Shakespeare is found 
to be apt to refer to bankruptcy. The spelling in the early 
editions is ‘ bank-ront* — * rupt’ being restored in days of lat- 
inising inflnences. Fr. hanque totUe, Ital. hanca roffa. Ten- 
tonic oanc and Latin rupfa, rttmpere. 

86. In Bome llight measure — In some small instalment, or 
proportion, as bankrupts pay. 

87. For his tender — For the amount it will offer. * Tender' 
is the same won! as is used in the phrase ‘legal tender* (i.s., 
authorised coin). Fr. fendre, Jjat. iendere, to stretch out. As 
sleep is personified in this passage * his’ may be regarded as 
the regular mascnline. 

Lis down — A stage-direction, given in the imperative prob- 
ably because the MS. from which the text was printed was 
a stage-copy. If it was for general information tne direction 
woulu he lies down. 

— 91. Oberon hue discovered Pnek's mistake (in 
anointing Lysander instead of Demetrins) and tells the neces- 
sary consequence thereof. 

misprision — Mistake^ See on line 74. Of = out of, from. 

ill . Somo truo ioro turusd— -The turning of some true love 
(i. 0 ., reversal, turning to the opposite). Note that this phrase 
is the subject to “ must ensue.” 

Hot t fiiuSO Not the turning true of a false love* ‘ l^se' 

is here pat as the opposite of * trne’ rather than as a correct 
description of Demetrius. 

Hanmer's emendation in this line of ‘ false* for ‘ and* after 
the first * turned ’ shows (as many emendations do) ntter ab- 
XXIV 13 
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aeiice of rhytUniical instinct. The varying construction of 
‘ turned* is according to the manner and art of poets ; the first 
* turned’ being stressed and charged with meaning, the second 
little more than a copula. 

92-93. The construction in Pack’s reply is not very ob- 
vious. It is clear that he puts the blame on fate, or over- 
ruling destiny. Then from the evil effect in the present case 
he proceeds to describe in exaggerated form the baneful 
influences of Fate on life. That a true love should bi come 
false is what fate usually brings about. There are a million 
failures for one case of perfect fidelity. 

That — Probably, so that, with this result that. Furness 
gives ‘in that’ as the equivalent. 

One man Absolute case; while one man holds troth. 

Confounding oath on oath— Violating one oath after 
another. Confound was a strong term often meaning to- 
destroy. 

94. About — Etymologically on-by-outward, must here 
mean = * everywhere through the wood.’ 

95. Look thou — See that thou. Spoken imperatively. 

96. All fancy sick — Quite love-sick. All = altogether. 

Cheer — Look, countenance; accorditjg to the original mean- 
ing ; O.F. cJiere, Low Lat. ctwa. 

97. Explanation of the paleness. Love-sick she sighs and 
with each sigh loses blood. So in .8 Henry VI, III. ii. 63, 
sighs are called “ blood-drinking” and in S Henry VI, 1 V. iv. 23- 
blood-sucking. Such was a popular idea. Fresh means 
healthy — root application having been to running (not 
stagnant) water. Costs, because sighing and not separate 
sighs is in mind. 

98. lllnsion — A leading light or other device. An ‘illu- 
sion’ is something seen and followed, but which turns out to 
be different from what was expected ; as in the case of mirage. 
Anything Hermia would mistake for her lover or his path 
would be an illusion to her. 

99. Ag^ainst she doth appear — Against (in view of, in anti- 
cipation of) her appearing. [I’ll charm, as you ought to have 
done]. In this line the folios have ‘doth,’ the quartos ’do' 
(subjunctive). 

101. Swifter than . The Tartars or Mongolian hordes of 
Central Asia were famous for archery. Their skill was shown 
in swiftness, accuracy of aim, and skill in shooting behind 
while in flight. Properly, Tatars. 

102-3. Asabovell.i. 165-7. 

104. Apple— The round ball of the eye, named from ite 
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reBeVnblaace in shape to an apple. The word occurs in th© 
Bible, e.ff., Pmlma, XVII. 8. 

105. IiOTe — The lady he oa^ht to but does not lore. 

106. Let her . . . As above, line 61, Hermia appeared to shine. 

108. By-Near. 

100. Remedy — He was distressed by the conduct of 
Hermia. Let him ask healiiifi; from Helena. 

110. Captain... Chief, according to the older meaning of 
the word. {Lat. Caput). 

11*2. Mistook — Mistaken. 

I LI. Pleading... Making love to; entreating to be received 
as a lover. A lover's fee was supposed to consist in kisses. 
(So in tlie rxidy of tlw Lake, VI. 7). An old Ballad makes a 
maiden’s fee three kisses. 

U4. Pond pageant— '.Silly exhibition (as Ljsander is en- 
deavouring to kiss). Cf. ‘noise,’ line 116. ‘Pageant’ was a 
theatrical word used in connection with the old ‘ mysteries,' 
and it continued to be used of external shows. 

118. Two at once— Both Lysander and Demetrius will woo 
Helena. 

119. Alone— Unique. 

121. Preposterously— 'I’he same idea as in ‘alone’ but 
stronger; what is contrary to the usual course of nature. 
The etymological meaning is invertedly, or with the hinder 
part in front. (Lat. pme, post). Puck is illustrating his own 
humours. 

122—7. Note that this and the following speech are stanzaa 
of the form used in Uenwa and AdonU. 

122. Should, should— These two ‘shoulds’ illustrate the 
subtlety of, and difficulty of explaining, this w ord. The mean- 
ing is very little different from “ why do yog think that I 
woo in scorn.” The first ‘should ’ suggests ‘ what reason can 
there be for your thinking ’ ? The second ‘ should ’ according 
to Ablaitt is used because the following words express an idea 
not due to the speaker. Mr. Farness’ idea that something of 
the idea of ‘ought to’ belongs to it is quite untenable, as the 
want of stress on the syllable may sufficiently prove. 

123. Come — As in the ouartos. The folios have ‘ comes. ’ 
It is difficult to disringuisn scorn and derision (mockery and 
mocking laughter <. 

124. Vowi— -Furness regards this as subject to ‘appears.’ 
Abbott takes it as nom. absolute. 

125. In their nativity— From the weeping that accom- 
panics their birth (as in travail). 

All trutll appear!— Are shown to be entirely true. The 
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meaning is proved by line 127. Grammatically it is donbtfal 
whether truth is subject or predicate. 

127. Badg« of faith— The tears. So in Sonnet 44* 14. The 
metaphor is derived from the badges worn by liveried servants 
whicn guaranteed their messages, drc. 

128. Advance — Exalt. The word often bore the sense of 
elevate though the root*meaning is move forward (Lat. ad. 
anU). 

129. When trath .-As indicated in the following lines 
Helena is thinking of the condict, and mutual destruction, of 
his two sets ot vows. 

0 devilish-holy — Vows are sacred, but false vows are 
wicked and hence the Conflict of false vows has this awful 
character. 

130. Are Hermia’e— Belong to her by right. Give o’er, 
abandon. 

131 . Will nothing weigh— There seems a play on ‘ notiiing ’ 
here. The meaning will be ; the et|aality of the weights wul 
prevent movement of the scales and thus give no result; or, 
the things you weigh are both nothing since they are false. 
These two meanings seem indicated in line 133. 

133. Sven — Evenly-balanced, equal. 

Light as tales — Unsubstantial as idle tales (without truth 
and therefore without weight). Tales are contrasted with 
truths in Ant, and Chop, II. ii. 136. The use of the word 
^tale’ was familiar and various. In PsalfM XC, we spend 
our years as^ tale that is told. Bo Shakespeare compares life 
to a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. (Macbethf Y. v.). Tale as the name of a narrative 
poem founded on fact is modem. 

13h. Hor pone now yon— And none. ..now that you... 

137. Demetrius has awaked at the mention of bis name, 
saud the effect of the charm is instantly revealed. 

Hymph— The nymphs were ideally beautiful. 

uS. Byne— The eyes are in each case referred to first, as 
they are the first thing into which the man looks. Of. Borneo's 
description of Juliet's eyes. R. and J., II. ii. 

139. Crystal is mnddy— /.e., in comparison: so incom- 
parably greater is the brightness of her eyes. KfU»taUo$ was 
the Greek for ice. 

Bipe in show— Red in appearance— given as the completion 
of the predicate, grow. 

140. Kissing— Because the lips meet, touebing each other, 
as cherries in contact* 

Cherries— Metaphor, expressive mainly of eoionr. 
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Xauptinc— Ripe cherries tempt to pluck end eat. 

Ul. Coj Igealed white — Froaen object of whiteneae, viz.^ 
the Biiow-covering of the lofty Taurus mountams. White ia 
used as a subst/ Taurus is a familiar classic name of a range 
of mountains in Asia Minor, more particularly the part of the 
range serMraiing Cilicia from Phrygia and Pampbylia. 

142. Faimed with The cold eastern wind is supposed 

to render the snow perfectly white. The figai*e is taken from 
the winnowing fan which separates chaff and corn. Here the^ 
wind removes everything that is not pure snow and perfectly 
cold. Ho in Winter'tt Tak, IV. iv. 375, where ‘ bolted ’ meana 
sifted and the ‘northern blasts’ are specified. 

Tunis to a crow — Becomes black in comparison : the same 
idea as in line 139. Hyperbole. 

143. When thou It is her hand that is perfectly whitfr 

making the snow seem black. 

144. Princess of pure white— Demetrius desires to kiss 
(the baok of) her hand. In making the request be flatteringly 
describes it as the pnnce8S« (or very highest perfection to be 
found) of pure white. Absolute white may be regarded as the 
perfection of colour as well as the emblem of purity. ‘ Prince 
or ‘princess* { Lat. priuceps, taking the first place) may be 
metaphorically used to describe supreme excellence. Compare 
the uses of ‘ queen.* With the sentiment, cf. * the white wonder 
of dear J uliet’s hand.’ R. and J., 111. iii. 37. 

Seal of biiss—Seal is possibly need, not as confirming a past 
transaction, but as afforoing a pledge or assurance. The term 
is here used in antici|:Mktion of his being allowed to kiss the 
hand, or in the hope of his receiving the hand in marriage. 
It is the giving of the band that will be the seal of bliss. 

145. Spite uell — Cf. on Hermia’s lips, I. i. 138, 140. 

iil are— The reading of the quartos, instead of the ‘ are 
all * of the folios. The latter is better. 

146. To set against 'Co make fun of me. ‘Set’ may 

have something of the idea of ‘conspire.* Cf. line 150; and 
the expression ‘ a dead set against’ one. 

147. Civil, knew courtesy— Both expressions refer to good 
breeding, or the manners of the best society. ‘Courtesy’ 
is, originally, the manner at Conrt. 

148. Thus much injurv— So much insulting wrong. 

150. But you Without your combining to mock (as 

well as hate) roe. The expression ‘ in souls ' has produced a 
long list of conjectural emendations. It is* certainly not 
Modem English, but it has to be accepted. It seems formed 
after the analogy of the biblical phrase, * though the wicked 
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join hand in hand.’ Joining in hands would refer to roinnioii 
action ; joining in aouls to common scheming. Cf. wnaniwiow#. 

151. Men— True men. Show — Outward form. 

153. (Jentle— High-born, delicately reared, 

15+. Superpraise my parte— Overpraise my excellences. 
Parts does not mean parts of the body (eyes, lips, hands), but 
beauty, attractiveness. As applied to a man it means talents, 
intellectual abilities. 

15.0. WitJh your hearts— In )'onr hearts; so that the 
praise is insincere. The preposition ‘with' suggests that 
Shakespeare i.« thinking of the heart as the organ or instru- 
ment rather rlmn the seat of feeling. 

15(5. Rivals— Contending suitors. Originally the term 
meant near neighbours, living beside the same stream I Lat. 
rirus a stream). 

157. Rivals to— Competitors in (mocking. &c.) 

158. Trim exploit — Equivalent to ‘brave touch,* line 70. 
Both trim and brave are primarily applicable to fine or showy 
dress. The adjective trim is from the verb (meaning, to put 
in order), and is said to be generally ironical in Shakespeare. 

158. Conjure up — Summon, as the magicians summon 
spirits. 

Poor — Helpless, unfortunate. 

159. None of noble sort — No true or noble gentlemen. 
Cf. line 151. ‘ Sort ’ and ‘ quality ’ were often used for degree 

or rank. 

Offend — Igjure. Offend is the oppo.site of defend. The 
term as used in the New Testament means “ cause to stumble.” 

160. Extort— By cruelty exhaust. Lit. twist out. Cf. 
lines 65-60. 

161. All to— Simply to make sport for your.solve8. 

163. This yon... .You know that! know your love 

5fou cannot deny it. 

165. Part— ?ihare. They both loved her, and may be said 
to have had shares in her love. So Tiysander proposes to 
hand over his share or partnership as if thereby he could 
increase Demetrius’ share or possession in her love. By an 
exchange of parts (or shares or rights) he suggest.'? that each 
may attain to the undivided love of one lady. Hermia's love 
afid also Helena's are described as affairs in which they both 
had co-operative shares ; and the proposal is that, instead of 
having two halves each, each should obtain one whole. The 
words ‘ good will,’ ‘ part,’ ‘ yield up,’ ‘ bequeath ’ seem all 
taken from buHiness. 

168. Never— A troth, since such exchange is an impos- 
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«ibility; but Helena does not perceive that Lysander is 
flerioni*. 

Hookers waste idle breath — Idle = ineffectnal. Waste 

idle breath == speak utterly in vain. Of. Tennyson, In 
iTemomw, 120 — 

“ T trust I have not wasted breath ; I think we are not 
wholly brain, Magnetic mockeries.” 

169. Demetrius’ proposal is of course the reverse of 
Lysandti^’s. They both agree to give up parts, but they both 
want the same new business; t.e., they both want Helena. 

1 will none — I will have none of her (i.e., nothing to do 
with her). The phrase ‘none of’ is frequent in Elizabethan 
writers, as Twelfth Nufhi, 1. iii. 113, “ She will none of me.” 

‘ None’ thus ec^uals ‘ no one thing.’ 

171. My heart.. ■ His affection was given to her for a 
brief time- This is compared to the visit of a gnest as dis- 
tinguished from the companionship of a life. 

To her— The ordinary prep, with sojourn is ^ with' and here 
Johnson, followed by many editors, have changed the text 
according to their notions of grammar. The line is con- 
densed. * To her’^ias the double force of a visit to her and a 
•brief stay with her. It might be argued that ‘ soiourn’ retains 
something of the force of the kindred word ‘journey’ as the 
as.sociate word lulgrim does. The distance between the prep, 
and the verb adds to the poets’ liberty. 

Guest- wise— la the manner of a guest, or visitor enter- 
tained ; ‘ wise’ is an old word preserved in otherwise. 

Sojouraed— Stayed for a limited time. Same root as 
journey; Lat. dies, a day. 

172. Home — To its permanent residence. Cf. Sonnet, 109, 
'<5, b. 

173. Helen— This word is in the first quarto though absent 
in the later editions. The propriety depends on whether 
Lysander’s words are spoken imploringly to the lady, or 
•uttered in direct reply to Dysander. The word ' Belen’ which 
is necessary to make up the fall line may have been omitted 
■under the latter impression of the passage; or Shakespeare 
may have struck it out deeming the completeness of the line 
eufficiontly accounted for by the break. 

[It is strange that Mr. Furness should think that the reten- 
tion of Helen implies accenting the second syllable ; a very 
great misconception of metrical art]. 

174. DiiparAgU laith'^Do not make light of my deep 
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loj altjT. I’be strength of this answer favours the view that 
* Helen’ should be retained in the preceding line. 

175. To — Not the same as ‘at’; in Latin, ctt»n = with; 
equivalent to, involving thy peril. 

Ahy — The reading of the first quarto is ‘ aby,’ of the other 
editions ‘abide.’ ‘Aby’ is an old word, found in Spenser, 
but afterwards corrupted into * abide,’ and so usually found 
in Shakespeare ; a compound of ‘ buy’ end meaning ‘ pay for’ 
(Middle English ahyen). It occurs again, line 335, while ‘ buy’ 
is found, 426. The ordinary word ‘ abide’ is quite distinct. 

176. Thy dear — Thine one beh>ved. ^ 

177 — 180. The conceit of these four lines (that the ear has- 
more power when the eye is inactive) is based on the scientific 
fact that the loss of one sense is often compensated for by a 
quickening or strengthening of other faculties. “ Oft when 
one sense is suppressed, it but retires into the rest.” The- 
reason, however, why one hears better in the dark is simply the 
stillness of the night. 

Function — Activity or exercise of seeing. 

178. More quick of apprehension— Readier to take in 
sounds. 

179. Wherein — A compound, conjunctive relative ; in that 
respect wherein ; or, by the same action by^ which. 

180. Double recompense — Not merely an equivalent, but 
twice as much. Hermia is blessing the beuignant night. 

181. Thou art It is not by mine eye that thou ha.st been 

found. * 

182. Thy sound 1 heard thy voice (speaking to some 

one else). But the folios have ‘ toat ’ which means that she 
heard the utterance of the name, line 169 ; a better reading. 

183. Unkindly— May be either in the ordinary sense, or 
with an older meaning, unnaturally or contrary to thy own 
nature. ‘Kindly’ was originally formed from the substan* 

, tive. All forms are derived from ‘ kin.’ 

184. Ho whom — The man whom. A general ob- 

servation meant to include the case of the speaker. 

Lore doth jpress— An acknowledgment of the arbitrary 
power and resistless authority of love. 

185. Hermia is astonished to hear that love urged him 

Oway from her. * 

186. Lysander’s love— By a sudden torn of thought ‘ love ’ 

is here used for the concrete, Lysander’s love via., fair 

Helena. This, which is the only possible construction of the 
text, is not quite satisfactory as the ‘that ’ of the ^renifaet* 
leal danse must refer to the passion of love (not Helena tho 
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object)* Lyaander might aemi-pUyfully make a traoaitkiti in 
the middle of his utterance. Bide is the older verb, now r©^ 
placed by ‘ abide.* 

187. £ngildi — Adorns (as with golden lustre). 

188. Yon fiery oee and eyef—rointing to the stars. The 
letter o was used as the name of any circular object, but 
especially of bright round spangles of shining metal, (See 
Bacon, Msgays^ 37). ‘ Eyes ' is metaphorically used of soiircea 
of light iwhieh resemble bright round eyes). (See above I. i. 
183, 111. i. 167). 

189. Thii — Apparently, his love of Helena, or possibly, 
the fact of her having to seek him ; but the meaning is not 
clear and the aentence is weak. 

191. Helena sees that Hermia does not take Lysander 
seriously, and maintains a loving manner towards Lysander. 
She accordingly rushes to the conclusion that flermia also is 
in league against her. 

192, Confederacy — Sec above lines 146, 160. 

194. Faskion— Shape, organise. Fashion is distinguished! 
from form as the temporary from the permanent. Fashion 
is, through Old French, the alternative form of faction. (Lat. 
f actio, making, /ocers, make). Cf. Lvke, IX. 29. 

False — Because involving insincerity, pretence of affec- 
tion; deceptive. ^ 

In spite of me—ln my despite. Not the modem phrase. 
Cf. line 14^6. 

196. Injnrions—lnsulting, wronging. Note that here 
rhyme ceases up to Hue 340. 

196. Bait-- Harass, worry; as in the expressions bull- 
baiting, bear-baiting. Bait is a causative of bite. 

Ber&ion— Four syllables. 

198—214. A beautiful description of the trustful friend- 
shm of yoUng girls. 

Counsel— Mutual plans, confidings. See I, i. 216, 

199. Sisters’ tows— Vows of friendships to be to each* 
other as sisters. 

200. Chid the hasty-footed time— Expressing onr keen 
regret that the day was done, or the hours of intercou’Mse' 
ended. Tiqfie is here (as generally in the poets) personified 
and represented as a swift runner. The use of the term* 
‘ chid ' is in accordance with the jiersonification. 

201 . 0 ! is all— The lacking syllable has to be made up by 
lengthening the voice on the 0 ! Helena for a moment breaks* 
down and sobs (as we may suppo^^. The later folios in-- 
sorted ‘and* before ‘it,* 
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Forgot— Forgotten. So chid (for chidden). Poets prefer 
ehurter forms. 

202. All .Prolonging the pathos. Childhood ioiioceiico 

is the simplicity and unselfiahness of childhood. 

203. Two artificial godl— This expression requires expla- 
nation. * Artificial ’ may lie used either actively or passively, 
in either case referring to skilled handiwork. It is suppcwed 
to be m'tim here, with reference to the making of the flowers 
together. Similarly ‘ gods ‘ is supposed to describe the ‘crea- 
tive ’ energy involved in the same thing. But this seems over- 
done. Might not Shakespeare have tempered the comparison 
by calling them goddesses? Other conjectures are possible. 
Shakespeare may have had in view some well-known image (in 
painting, or sculpture or other device) representing two gods 
AS thus closely associated, or some mythological story; in 
which case ‘artificial ’ would be passive. Or Helena may have 
•deemed them like gods on account of supernatural love and 
happiness. We might have thus rather expected ‘angels’; 
but the girls belonged to Oreece where gods abounded. 

204. Needles— Pronounced as a monosyllable. There was 
an alternative form neeld both in Middle and Elizabethan 
English. That is to say, the / was sounded sometimes before, 
sometimes after the A. But the word was also pronounced 
ned, for in an old play it rhjmes with feel. The Scandinavian 
form is nal; and Dutch has naald (although the Her. is 
nadel). The ultimate root is rwi, to sew ; Aryan, »na. Shake- 
speare in writing the passage bad in his mind a familiar pro- 
nunciation which cannot now be confidently stated. The modem 
spelling was, however, being accepted as the literary form. 

Flower — I he device sewed on the sampler; the shape 
wrought in embroidery. 

205. Sampler— A sheet of canvas or cloth given to girls at 
school t.o work fig tirfH tm . T'his they kept thereafter as a 
sample for subsequent copying. The word is the same as 
‘exemplar’; Pr. ea:ejM|)^«re (from Lat. ettewplum), 

Cttshion— Chairs were not yetin general use in Shakespeare’s 
time, still less in ancient Greece. Cushion (and also quilt) 
is ultimately from Lat. culdtn, a mattress or cushion. 

206. Warbling of — Singing bird-like. Miltqn uses the 
«ame word ( w^ithout the prep.) of Shakespeare himself ; “ warble 
his native wood-notes wild,” IJ Allegro, 134. 

In one key — The same musical pitch. 

207. A summary: hands referring to sewing, tides to 
-sitting, voices to |»inging, minds to unity of work and aim. 

208. Incorporate— Grown into one, fused together. The 
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ierm im used of marriage in R. andJ.^ Act II, last line. Tenny- 
son utilises the word in In Memorinm “ grow incorporate into 
thee/* . 

In this line the middle rowel of incorporate is elided, and 
there is also a double ending; marks of a Inter revision. 

The above passage may be read as implying either that the 
two girls sitting on one cushion with separate samplers in 
their hands wrought these samplers after one pattern, both by 
their needles forming the same kind of flower; or. that they 
had only one .sampler between them and that each sewed 
^>art8 of the flower (or if the flower was multiplied each 
wrought her share). 

209. Double cherry — Two cherries which have grown on 
one stem in close contact and now adhere. 

Seeming parted— -Apparently separate. 

210. An union in partition— A sort of contradiction in 
terms. Of. the phrase in Tennyson’s Princess “like in differ- 
■cnce.” Partition i.s division or a dividing line. The folios 
•read a union ; the (piartos an union. 1’here may be here a 
recollection of the hernldic use of ‘ partition.’ See on 214. 

211. Lovely berries— Such as the cherries. The loveliness 
is due to the friendship as much as to youth and beauty. 

Itoulded Formed on one stalk. Moulded suggests beauty 

of form. 

212. With two Of. above II. ii. 42—50. 

213. Two of the firat— Two bodies. First = first-men- 
tioned. 

Like coats in heraldry pn 4 ha,«afuo>^hiald 

twi»''eoa4«M«f*4H'Tn^ were quar- 

lmshajad’a.^^4lie”right stderth# wifca.. Qu U; h fl j a lt * 
Burroonuting them was one crest, the husbauji’if* Neither 
crest nor helmet belonged to w’oraan (though the use of female 
-crests has come in from German example). Other illustra- 
tions may be found in heraldry, but this is probably what 
was in Shakespeare’s view; though the case of two coata 
separately iuherii<’d and conjoined in one shield might also 
be applicable. (On the Continent the two coats instead of 
being quartered on diffdfent sides of one shield are kept as 
separate shields). ‘ Herald * is from the Old High German 
Wi-wfflld, lit. army-strength. 

214. Due but to one— This expression has probably a 
double application— two bodies duo to one heart; two coats- 
of-artns belonging to one lord. But to one ~ to one only. 

Crowned with one creet— The crest (which is the ornament 
of the helmet) is in armorial bearings placed above, as crown- 
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ing, the heart-shaped shield, ('rowncd is ult. from Latin 
corona, a wreath ; hence the circular crown placed on the 
ihead. ‘Crest’ primarily referred to a bird’s tuft. 

In .the above passage it is possible that there is more of 
heraldic reference than is involved in i.lie simile in line 213. 
It is said that ‘ two of the first ’ is a heraldic expression used 
in reference to colour (the first being the colour of the field 
or ground, and the second, third, <fec., being the colouis next 
specified). ‘Partition’ is also a term used in heraldry and 
here would mean the perpendicular line down the centre 
separating the right and left coats. Thus ‘union in parti- 
tion’ would describe the same heraldic conditions, and thus 
heraldry may have suggested the jilirase. So also the 
‘ double-cherry seeming parted’ may liave been partly sug- 
gested by something pictorial. 

The explanation of ‘ of the first ‘ a.s referring to colour has 
no point here ; and some other meaning is possibh*. It is 
also to be noted that ‘like’ is Theobald’s emendation (sug- 
gested to him by a friend Martin Folks) of ‘ life ’ in the early 
editions. 

21.5. Bent — Old form of rend, (^)leridge may have re- 
meral)er#*d this line when he wrote in Uhruiahpl “ Like cliffs 
that had been rent a.sunder. ’I'bey stood apart.” Ancient = 
of long standing, as the word frtMpiently meant. 

217. Kaidenly — Such as becomes a maiden. 

218. Onr sex— A 11 women, sensitive for the honour of 
their sex. 

219. Injury — Wrong, injustice. 

220. Amazed— Bewildered (not simply surprised). 

Passionate— The rending of the folios. In the quartos the 

word was wanting. The elision of the middie-syllable accords 
with Shakespeare’s mature style. 

225. Even but now — Only an instant ago. ‘Even’ (a 
monosyllable) strengthens the phrase. 

22t)-27. Cl. above 137 — 144, Instead of ‘fierfect’ we have 
now ‘rare,’ instead of ‘crystal,’ ‘precious,’ instead of perfect 
whiteness, ‘ celestial.’ 

*229, Deny your love— Repudiate love towards you ; deny 
that he loved you. 

230. Tender— Offer, hold out to : forsooth — to l>e sure, an 
expression used scornfully ; affection, love. The word w’as- 
also used to denote mental state, of any kind. 

231. But by... Except at your instigation. 

Consent — A weaker expression, as if she felt the previous* 
one unwarranted. 
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‘2IJ2. In |?raC6~In favour with lovers. 

233. So nu^ upon — Lovers are represented as hanging; 
upon, ie., keeping close to, looking up to, or throwing their 
4irni8 round the neck of their lady love. 

234. But . But on the contrary most miserable in that 1 
love without being loved in turn. This line is in the folios in 
parenthesis; the point of interrogation being after ' fortunate.* 
The point of interrogation should be omitted altogether. 

23«'>. This — rhe whole statement of the three preceding 
lines. 

236. This — Her whole speech and attitude. 

237. Ay do persever — Yes, do as you are doing, persist in 
It, pretend to be sad and distressed. Persever is the same as 
persevere ; it is accented on the middle syllable. Counterfeit 
iH to imitate — used chiefly of faUse coin (Lat. contra, factum). 
Instead of Ay, do the first quarto has ‘ I do ’ which is a pos- 
sible reading. 

2Ji8. Upon — At or toward.s; in derision, of course. 

23M. Sweet — Sweet to them, hitter to her. 

Hold . up— Uo not let it stop, or go down. 

240. Well carried— 'If well maintained. 

Chronicled — Hecorded in history. 

241. Have— 'We should expect *had’; but such irregular- 
ities were frequent. 

24'2. Argument— Theme (of merriment). 

244. Absence — 'rhe opposite of presence. Cf. lines 314 — 16. 

246. Love life soul— .V climax. 

247. Helena endeavours to meet scorn with laughter. 
Hermia appeals to Lysaiider not to indulge in such scorn. 
Neither imagines that Lysander is in earnest. 

248. Demetrius says if Hermia cannot by entreaty stop 
Lysander from addressing Helena he is able to do it by force, 

248, Thou canst no more succeed liy force than she by 
entreaty. 

2f»0, Prayers— This is Theobald’s emendation of the orig- 
inal praise, 'I’he sense requires prayers, or prayings or some 
subst. derived from pray. It is ^mssilile that pray was here 
used as a noun. 

261, By my life— .A. form of adjuration. 

252 That which I will lose— My life which I am ready to 
«urr«»nder ; will lose — will risk losing. 

253, To prove him false — Le., by the issue of a combat, 
bysander thus challenges Demetrius to fight a duel— the old 
method (according to the military code) of vindicating one s 
honour when accused of untruth. Often referred to in Scott s 
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poetry, as in the Lady of t)ie Lake^ V, where Fitzjames iinder- 
fcakes to “ write the falsehood on his crest.” 

254. Demetrius addresses Helena. 

255. Withdraw— i.e., to a suitahle spot. 'I'he challenge 
i.s urged. 

26d. Demetrius promptly accepts the challenge and bids 
Lysander follow him. Hermia again appeals to Lysander. 
Whereto tends = what is to be the end or upshot ol. 

257. Ethiop — Ethiopian; the word is used with reference 
to the dark complexion of Hermia. Ijysander is injw describ- 
ing her with something of contempt, (’f. in Romeo and 
Jnliety 1. Y. — 

She hangs npon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear. 

In Jeremiah, XII f. 25, it is asked; can the Ethiopian change 
his skin or the leopard his sj><)ts? 

Sir — The reading of the folios is .sir; according to which 
Demetrius is addre.-^sing Lv.sander only. In the (juarto'' 
instead of ‘ sir’ there was he’ei (he will) according t(' which 
Demetrius beg.an by addressing Hermia and then suddenly 
turned to taunt Ijysander. 

25^i-5.T Demeti ius represents Lysander as making a pie- 
tence of endeavouring to break away from Hermia (who has 
caught hold of himj, and to follow him out to fight. Take 
on ~ make as if, pretend to. 

251^. Come — (And ‘take’ of line 25P) are probably in the 
imperative. 

Tame man— Coward. 

Go — Demetrius thus in scorn or pity bids him go away ; I'.e., 
release.s him from his engagement to come and fight. 

2t)(>. Hang off— Dont hang on. 

Cat, burr — These words and ‘serpent/ of next line refer in 
separate wavs to Hermia’s clinging to Ly.sandcr. A burr is a 
prickly case containing the seed of a plant. It readily adheres 
to clothe.s, .Similarly a cat by its claws and a serpent by 
twining attach themselves. 

Let loose Or— Let go, otherwise. 

261. Shake . . Cf. Arts, XXVIIL, I, 5. 

Rude — Hougli and ungentlemanly. Properly raw, imed- 
iicated, unrefined. 

265, Thy love! — Am I, forsooth, thy love? 

Out tawny Tartar— Be off thou dark-skinned savage. 5’ar- 
fcar has reference, like Ethiop, to colour but mainly to the 
horror inspired by the Tartars who were popularly regarded 
as loathsome and half-fiendwh barbarians. 
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2t>4. Loathed medicine, hated poison — 't’hese metaphors 
mean that Hermia is as nauseous to him as any noxious drug. 
The first quarto inis instead of poison ‘potion’ which is 
etymologically the same word. ‘ Medicine ’ is used of w’hat is 
disagreeable. 

llermia puz/.Ied asks Lysander whether or not he is 
jesting. Helena .still ex{>resses her belief that none of them 
is in earnest. 

‘ibb. Referring to the duel. 

2b7. Your bond — Binding document, inasmuch as he does 
not trust his word. 

2d8 Weak bond— ‘Demetrius implies that the said bond 
w'oiild be sure to hold him since even a weak bond holds him. 
Here there is a pun on the word liond which now means the 
lady’s arms, and another taunt. 

r^ysander ap(>logi8e8 tor being held by the'w’eak 
bond’ by sas in«g that he will not cast off Herrma at the risk of 
injuring her. Demetrius had implied that he did not really 
wish away Iroin her. 

1^71. 'I’he w'ord ‘hate’ has pierced Hermia to the quick. 
She now realises that Lv.sander ha.s cea.^ed to love her. 

‘272. News — Instead of this noun the ('oilier MS, has the 
\ ('fh ‘ ineun.s.’ 

*274. Erewhile— Also whilere; preMousiy, before. 

27o. Since night — Since night-fall. 

278. Did desire — Past ten.xe descrihiug the feelings with 
which he left her. 

27b. Ctaestion — Regarded as a monosvllable, or with the 
final syllable slurred. Mr. Furness would read ‘ question' as a 
t ri-.sy liable and make the line an Alexandrine, which besides 
being metrically inadmi.ssible is out of harmony with the 
abrupt rapid elliptic style ut the passage. 

28(1. Nothing truer — Reihap.sa subordinate noun clause 
depending on ‘ be certain,’ 

‘2H1. Juggler — (.'heater, deceiver. The word seems to be 
a tri-syllable, according to the Middle English pronunciation 
joijelour ; ().¥. jogfeor, Eat. joculator ; joru'* 

‘282. Canker-hlossom— By another metaphor Helena is 
comfiared to the insect that jireys on blossoms or flowers and 
destroys them. The blossom killed is Lysander’s love, (’anker 
in this compound is perhaps the verb. Eat. mnrer, a crab. 
(T. Tempest, I. 2. 415, ‘ beauty’s canker.’ 

‘283.4. Thief-(.'f. E i 32, ilfl. 

‘284. Fine i’ faith— (T. ‘ excellent.’ E 247. 

28,5-8. Note tlie climax, the substantives becoming more 
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pointed and minute. No touch 0f= not the smallest 
ijjunntity of. 

286. Tear — Force me to utter. 

Impatieut—TIncontrollable, angry. Of. lines 6-^, 66. This 
line esemplifies the form of antithesis and the figure of 
contrast. 

288. Counterfeit — Referring either to the want of true 
womanlines.s as described 285-6; or to the unreality and 
in.sincerity of her friendship. 

Puppet— Tool in the hands of othei*s; with a reference to 
-shortness of stature. O.F. poupette, a baby : Lat. pupa^ a girl, 
a doll. 

289. That way goes the game— Tiiat shows the kind of 
game she has been playing. That reveals the method by 
which she has succeeded in alienating Lysander from me. 

290. Compare — The verb for the noun, as often in Shake* 
speare. (T. ‘ beyond compare.’ 

291. Urged— Pres.sed as a recommendation. 

292. Personage— Bodily figure. In the first cccnrrenee 
the word is pronounced as a dissyllable with the middle 
vowel elided. Hermia utters this and the next line with 
mocking scorn. 

294*5. She now addresses Helena directly in the same 
vein of semi-ironical mockery. High used on account of its 
double meaning. 

Dwarfish -T-Ironi cal ; what Helena is .supposed to have 
repre.serited. 

296. Paintedmaypole— Contemptuous language. Maypole 
expresses tallness without corresponding breadth or .strength. 

* Painted,’ as ‘juggler ’ above, expresses insincerity, outward 
show of friendship without corresponding feeling of heart, 
or might refer to external decoration. The May-pole was a 
long pole prepared and set up in every village on May-day 
{1st May) in aonnection with the rejoicings of the season. 
Round this pole they danced and filayed. These poles wore 
usually painted witli various colours as well as adorned with 
Bowers. 

297-8. Hermia now reveals the Tartar element in her 
character. She threatens to tear out her supposed rival’s 
eyes. Nails = fi nger-nails. 

299. Though you mock—Referring to their speeches 
above; though you have been willing to practise mockery 
towards me do not allow violence. In making this appeal 
she styles them ‘ gentlemen.’ 

{100. Curst— Shrewish. Properly, changed in natural 
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character and rendered violent or malevolent hy witches or 
evil spirits. The pijrase and the two following? lines have all 
the same tnea!i{itj(. Helena claims to have the simplicity and 
harmlessness ol an honest maiden. Fighting is therefore 
contrary to her nature. 

:J01. Shrewishness-— The quality of a shrew, of one 
heshrewod or cursed; ttenerully expressive of some malicious 
4irt, sumo rai.^chievous skill. 

o'ljo. Match her—i.e., in fight. 

Lower— The word is repeated from the preceding line- 
Hermia regards the innocent use of this word by Helena as a 
confirmation of her theoiy stated above 289 — 293. 

o07. Evermore— Ever. 

3UH -lo. flelena protests the truth and sincerity of her 
<'liuracter (in aiiswer to tin* taunts of lines 282, 29tj) asserting 
tliat she never, except in the matter t>f the flight from Athens, 
hctniyed iiuy secret. 

oTtt. Stealth — Stealing, secret withdrawal. 

'ilo. Attother climax. Spurn — kick. 

•‘>14. So— Provided that. 

duiet— May be adjecti\e ~ unmolested ; or adverb, 

-’11."). Bear my folly back— Her folly being a part of her- 
self will be carried back with her. 

31(5. .Vote the alliteration in tolly, follow, further. 

.‘117. Fond— rombities the ideas of ‘simple’ and ‘ foolish,’ 
Cf. 1. 319. 

322. Demetrius must outdo the assurance of Lysandcr; 
accordingly he will proU'ct Helena though Lysander should 
join Hermia. He claims to be stronger than the two com- 
bined. 

323. Shrewd — As abi>ve, mischievous, malicious. 

324. A reininisc(‘nee of girlhood. 

Vixen — Fem. of lox. Augl»>*Saxon fy«€n—lho o l>eing 
(‘hanged into y (or tWucording to umlaut, iso from gold, gild, 
<tc,,) and V being a new letter whoso place was formerly sup- 
plied by / ( wliich had both tin* voiced and unvoiced or soft and 
hard sounds). Vixen as applied to a woman indict. ted fierce- 
ness, virulence. Tliis is the only survival of the teminino in -ch. 

325. Be but little— l.s only a little person. 

32(i, ‘ Little ’ again — (T. line 305, 289. Hermia is maniacal 
<m this point which she deems the cause of the preference oi 
Helena, and Helena unwittingly offends. 

328. Let me— In order to strike her. 

Dwarf minimus bead acorn— A succession of descriptions 
^Hjrhaps arranged in an anti-climax. ‘Minimus* probably 

XXIV 
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means a human being of very small size, smaller than an 
ordinary dwarf ; the word is the Latin superlative meaning 
‘least’ and has the masc. ending. It is suggested that 
the use of it arose from the term minim in music, which i» 
written in a diminutive form and formerly denoted the 
shortest note. It is supposed that bead refers to colour as 
w’ell as size — beads having been at the time generally black. 
The smallness of the acorn is proverbial from its contrast 
with its development in the oak tree. 

329. Hindering knot-grass—The knot-grass, a kind of 
glass with knots or joints in the stem, was popularly believed 
to prevent growth. It is often referred to by h’lizabethan 
writers as thwarting the growth of children. ’J'hns the 
smallness of Bermia is attributed to her being fed on this 
grass. A second meaning of the phrase is also applicable. 
The knot*grass being diliicult to weed or cut impeded agri- 
cultural arrangements. So Hermia clinging to Lysander w'as 
hindering him from going with Demetrius. 

330. Officious — Showing excess of duty or attention. 

331. In her In behalf of her (he., Helena) who. 

333. Intend — Put forth. In the seventeenth century the 
word was generally used of keeping the mind intent on. The 
present meaning is reeent. Latin iendere, stretch. 

334, Never so little show—Even the very least display. 

333. Aby— See line 173. Holds — Keeps hold of. 

330-7. Lysander being now free renews the ehallengo. 
Try= decide by combat. 

337. Of thine or mine — Wliether thine or mine. This 
peculiar nse of of in variously explained. It seems to be tlie 
sameas in ‘which of the two,’ which of the two nglit' — thine 
qr mine. Shakespeare has ( Tem^jcnt, 11. i. 28), Which, of he or 
Adrian, i.e., whicli of the two. he or Adrian. So in Sidney’s 
Arcadia/' who should be the former. .. of the black or the ill- 
apparelled knight,” i.e., which of the two, the black or 
should be first. 

Most — Greatest. 

338. Demetrius affects eagerness for the fray. 

Cheek by jowl — Face by face, it*., side by side ; a prover- 
bial expression which doubtles.s arose when the latter wa.s 
pronounced ehowl (or eholep .Jowl --jaw; formerly chaw 
and chaul or rlamel ; Middle English chavel ; A. 8. ceajle ^ 
derived from the verb chew (cr chaw). 

339. Coil— Trouljle, Of Celtic origin. Frequent in Shake- 
speare. Long of— Due to. A phrase now obsolete, though 
‘all along of' is a common provincialism still. 
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Ii40. Nay... Helena having lost the protection of the raen is 
drawing back in tear. 

342. Fray — Scuffle. The word is an abbreviation of affray. 

344. This line is wanting in the first folio. The omission 
is attributed to accident. But it seems to us not highly appro* 
priate ; and the existence oi a triplet is very unusual, Shake- 
sjK'HTc may have cancelled it later without caring to supply 
any stage-direction. 

345. Oberon and Puck (see line 41) have been secretly 
watching and listening to this long controversy. Oberon, 
whose original plans have been sjioilcd, now begins to throw 
the blame on Puck. 

Thy negligence — Hue to thy negligence, i.e,, thy careless 
incautious discharge of duty. Oberon is accusing Puck not 
of negiecr or omission of duty but of wrong-doing either 
through mistake or through wilfulness. 

Sti 1 1 — A ! w ays, con t in n u I ly . 

Mistakest — Intrans. ; makest mistakes. 8o in line 347. 

3P). Knaveries—Mischievous tricks. 

347. King of shadows — A mojt'stic dc.scription ot the 
sovereign ot the fairy world ; cl. at the end V. i. 40fi. The 
fairies as sliadows are unsubstantial compaied with man but 
not llKU>-t(U'e necessarily unreal. 

351, Nointed — Formerly an akernativc form ot anointed. 

352. Sort — Fall out as arnuiged by fate (line i-^2). Lat. 
»ors. lof ,<icstiny. 

35.‘). As— .Mr. Furness who regards this ‘as ' as equivalent 
t<j becan.se, eiitircl} separates it from tlie ‘so far’ of the pre- 
ceding line. 'I’his we think illegitiiniite. Lines 3.52-3 are a 
coufilet similar or parallel to the preceding couplet. ‘ 8o far 
...thill ’ is e<|uivulent to ‘to ibis extent., viz., that.’ ‘ 8o far 
...as ’ IS equivalent to ‘inasmuch as ’ or ‘in proportion as’; 
but the meaning is involved in the two conjunclions not in the 
last alone. ‘ So.. As ’ of lines 358-fi is the modern ‘so. ..that.’ 

Puck, as a boast of indepeiiden<*e. re-assert.s his delight in 
things ])repostor(ma (lines 120-1). 

355. Robin — Oberon giving new instruetions uses tbi.s. 
gratit \ ing name. 

Overcast—* With clouds and darknes.s.’ 

35(). Welkin— 8ky. 

357. Drooping fog— Hangiug thick mist. London is often 
inautumn or winter covered with fog so dense that one cannot 
see yards ahead. 

Acheron — The underworld, hell. In classical mythology 
Acheron was one of tho four rivers of Hades; “sad Acheron 
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of sorrow black and deep"’ (P.L.f II. o78) ; but the name (like 
that of St3’x, the river of hate) was often used for the whole of 
Hell, as in Comm bUo where the grisly legions troop “ under 
the sooty flag ot Acheron." The editors suppose that Miake* 
spearo mistook tlie river for a lake or pit, but Acheron wa« 
•deemed a pit simply in the sense in which all hell wa.s reckoned 
a pit or burning lake. Again, Acheron as the river of sorrow 
was specially associated with blacknes.s, the emblem of mourn- 
ing, as the f|Uotation from show's. In these retcrences 

Shakespeare shows familiarit}' with the classical allusions of 
his time, 

doB. Testy — Ill-natured. Lie. heady or headstrong. O.F. 
iesie, the head; Lat, testa, a potsherd, shell, skull. 

do9. As — That. This use of ‘us’ is habitual in as 

well as Shakespeare, 

dbO — ()2. Methods or devices by which Puck might lead 
the one away from the other. 1 n tlie darkne.ss each not seeing 
the other they would make tow'urds his counterfeit voice. Cf. 
above, II. i, 4d ; III. i. 100. 

861. Stir . With resentment against the suppOMMl insults 
of Lysander. Thus Demetriu.s would furiously pursue the 
voice. 

864. Death-counterfeiting sleep— The reBemblauce ol 
sleep to death is a frequent conceit of the poets; as in the 
beginning of Shelley’s Qmen M<th: How wonderful is Death, 
Death and bis brother Sleep. (If, Marheth, II. iii. 81 ; (Jym- 
helinc, 11. ii. til, 

86*j. Leaden — Heavy, The heaviness of the sleeper is 
transferred to the })ersonified sleep. 

I Batty wings — lleferriug raaitdy to the fact tliat bits fly 
^aboiit at night, when sleefi may be said to be hov'cring near. 
But there is an appropriateness also in the kind of wings 
belonging to bats. As sleep’s leg.s are leaden, so his vvingH 
are leathern (not of light feathers). 

866. This herb— Another herb in the possession of the 
Fairy King. 

867. Liquor — J u i ce , 

Virtuous property— Virtue, magic rmality. special power. 
For this use of ‘ virtue,' cf. Luke, VIll. 16. 

868. With his might — With tlio inherent power it pos- 
sesses; referring to its magical or mysterious qualities. 

His — Its. Formerly * his’ was the neuter as well as the 
masculine genitive. 

369. Wonted sight— His former and ordinary power of 
eeing thing.s naturally. The effect of the herb will be to 
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undo the etferts ot the former cfiarm so that again Lysander 
will behold lierraia with admiration. 

•i70. DetisiOU — Mutual seorn. 

i571. Will seem . .. They wdll both remember their quarrel 
as one remembers an unplea.sunt dream. When they awake 
bysiinder \m 11 love llermia and Demetrius will love Helena; 
there will be no cause of (|uarreb and their contention will 
have lost, the appeal ance ol reality. 

Fruitless vision— Tlio terms ‘dream' and ‘vision’ were 
otten eoin billed as piaetioally the same in meaning. See 
/ids, II. 17, and ct. (Imnus, 4h7, “ in clear dream and solemn 
vision." * Fruitless’ m(‘aiis coming or leading to nothing. 
Note that vision and den.sion are pronounced witli three and 
four h} liable-- respectn eh . 

;;72. Wend— ( Jo. The present tense corresiionding to 
* went.’ ('ausal ot ’ wind.’ 

27o. League— Alliance, ot niarruige vows, soon to be 

i.iltilhd. 

Till death — Ferbups a reminiscence ot the phrase in the 
marnnge em-ernony, “till death ns do part." 

1171. Whiles— While. Ongmall) gen. case of the noun 
‘ while.' 

Employ — In second quarto printed ‘apply’ and in the tolio 
changed to imtily. All irom l^at. pUatre 

.‘I7b. I’ll to my queen — I shall hasten to Titania. 

Beg her India boy — Apparently the idea i.s that 'I'ltania 
will b( con.scious ot her IihIh lous position, and that in return 
tor tile restoration ot true vision she ivil! surrender the page. 
Or perhaps her love tor Bottom will have stopped her love 
for the clmniieling, and she will willingly surrender the boy ; 
after which (without her eoiisciousne.ss thereof) Oberon will 
undo I h(* charm. Sec 1 V. i. 50—00 where 'J’ltariia acknowledges 
her fault, and II. i. 185 which al.so favours the former view. 

d77. Prom monster’s view — From delight in the vision of 
a monster; i e , of Bottom with the donkey’s head. 

Peace — Harmony. 

570. Night’s swift dragons— Night pei^onified sits in a 
chariot drawn hj' dragons. Dragons (a sort cf w'inged serpents) 
were swiitand waketul. This reference is tri'quent in Eliza- 
bethan vvnterh th.ongh some say it i's not corn ct nccording to 
the ancient mythology, (’f. ('ifmhelinc, 11. in 18 ; also Miltox, 
II Pemerow, W* ; (hmius, HU, 'Dravtou, liUe Milton, assigns 
dragons to the moon. 

Cut the clouds— I’lough their way througli the cloudy sky. 
The meaning is that night is nearly over. 
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380. Yonder — Pointinj^ to the East. Nip^ht has mo^ed 
“westward. 

I Aurora’s harbinger — The morning star, the planet Venus, 
jwhose appearance heralds the dawn. Venus being compara* 
[tively near the sun is to be seen either after sunset or Ite- 
fore sunrise (never at midnight). Aurora, the dawn, is in 
nytholoff j of cour'<e a goddess, wife of 1'ithonus. Harbinger 
is forerunner, formerly specially used of one who went before 
to arrange lodgini,^ for a person of rank. Milton calls the 
planet ‘ day’s harbinger.’ 

‘^1. Ghosts — Spirits of the dead. 

Wandering, i e.. during the night ; an expre.ssion of rest- 
lessness. 

.182. Troop home — By day the spirits were supposed to be 
fettered ; at nieht they were loose and roamed about ; iu the 
morning they had to hasten to their prisons: as in Milton’s 
Nativity poem, “each fettered ghost slips to hi.s several 
grave.” Of. //c »«/«/, 1. i. l.'iO, and se<<. 

Damned spirits — Suicides, murderers and others who have 
not been allowed religious burial. ‘ Damned ’ is the same as 
condemned and means * lost,’ 

3i^.3. Crossways — Where roads crossed and there was much 
traffic. In such places .suicides were buried. 

Floods — Referring probably to accidental as well as delib- 
erate drowning. Parties whose bodies w'ere not recovered 
and who did not receive regular burial were fated to wander 
as ghosts. haAing the waters as their special abode. 

•384, Wormy beds — A hideous phra.se repeated by Milton 
in his earliest poem and by Darnh in his lines on the Death of 
an Infant. The grave is often metaphorically described as a 
' bed.’ 

385. Day — The light of day ; therefore all who see. 

Shames, ie., the shame and wretchedness of condemned 

spirits. 

386. Puck i.s expressing the popular opinion that these 
spirits deliberately avoid the day-light 

fl87. Consort — Associate (as with a person \ 

Black-browed night — Dark night. Night is again person- 
i6ed and represented as black and gloomy. (T. the epithet 
‘ frowning ’ ; e.cf., H. and II. iii. 1. 

388. Another sort — A far higher dignity, and not afraid 
of the morning light. 

389. Homing’s love — If this is mythological language the 
reference is either to Tithonus, the husband, or to Cephalus, 
the lover, of Aurora. The latter was a famous hunter, and 
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the next line seems to confirm the application to him. Milton 
•expresses the same idea when in ll Femeroso he refers to the 
civil-suited Morn as wont in gay garb to hunt ‘ with the 
Attic boy.’ Oberon says he has often hunted in the com- 
panionship of (’ephalu«; i.c.., he is often abroad in the morn- 
ing twilight. 

1390. Forester— Foresters go out to hunt or work in the 
forest in the early morning. Similarly (and perhaps in the 
name shape and garb, “ the Lincoln green ” so often referred 
to by Scott) Oberon has been wont to go abroad. 

Groves— The haunts of the Fairies, their forests. 

^391. Even till Till .sunrise when the twilight has given 

place to full day-light. 

Eastern gate, i.f ., of the heavens ; where the sun issues 
forth, (’f. Milton’s L'Alhyro : Right against the eastern gate 
Where tlie great sun begins his state. 

All fiery red — 'I'hc Fastern sky, and not merely the sun’s 
orb, often appears bright red at sunrise. So also at sunset. 
When the ray.s are hori/^ontal the red elements penetrate 
through the air more powerfully Dhan the other colours do. 
Thus instead of white light we see, in brilliant diversity, 
really parts therec'f. 

Neptune — The ocean. See above, 11. i. 12t3. 

With . beams— The ef)ithet ‘ blessed ’ is connected with 
the driving away ot the lost spirit.s, and implies Oberon’s 
familiarity with day. 

Some editors remove the comma at the end of this line in 
order to connect the phrase directly with the following line; 
wrongly. 

'*9:{. Yellow gold — The do.scription of the sea under the 
bright line of the morning sky. Cf. Scott’s description of 
Loch Katrine as “ one burnished sheet of living gold.” {lAuiy 
of the Lalce, 1). Metaphor. 

'Phe tautological epithet ‘yellow’ is added to enhance the 
contrast with the ordinary green. Perhaps also a particular 
shade of colour is indicated, as ‘ rod’ also was an epithet of 
‘ gold.’ 

39k Streams — The plural probably refers to the various 
movement of the waves. Milton, perhaps remembering this 
passage, included the mouths of rivers. See 18-19. 

“ Neptune, besides the sway of every salt flood and each 
ebbing stream.” , . 

395. Bat . ..Although we do not fep the day still it is 
well to finish this biKsiness while it is still dark. 

,9. Collier suggested that these lines are from an ola 
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ballad; and tbat this explains Puek’s callinj? hi»nsoll (Joblin, 
and usinj;< the iinperatire mood. But there is no difficulty in 
Puck’s thus addressing himself. 

401. We may suppose that Puck has already by some 
sound drawn Ly-sander towards the stage. 

402. Drawn — With sword drawn. So elsewhere in Shake- 
speare. 

403. Straight — Immediately. 

404. Plainer — More level and unentangled ; more suit- 
able for a combat. 

40-’)-6. Demetrius speaks thus liecaiKse he cannot sec 
Ly.sander. By referring to bu<h (tlic oppoftite of ‘ plainer 
ground ’) he charge'' hi.s rival with nnvcracity. In the early 
edition.^ there is a colon alter bush and no point after speak. 

407 — 11. Puck still speaks in Lysander’s voice, lie accuses 
Demetrius of boasting to the .stars and bushes but not ad- 
vancing. DemctriiKs cannot ‘•ee any one to advatice towards. 
Recreant — Coward. So in the hnihj of Ihv Lah\ V, 
Met recreant yield who teai.s to die.' O.Fr. rermnif, faint- 
hearted, tlie pres, jiart. of re( wire. Low Lat. rr-em/ere. to recant, 
apostatise. 

Child — Used in contempt. 

410-11. Unck pretends that Demetrius is so contemptibly 
weak that it w’ould be dishonourable to fight with him. He 
will punish him as a naughty cliild is punished 

412. Try no manhood— We will not make trial of oui 
strength, valobr, prowess, in this place. 

412 — If), 3'hi.s speech of fjy.sander refers to the voices of 
Puck heard before the last entering of Demetrius. 

413. Dares — Boldly challenges. 

417). Lighter -heeled— Swifter. 

417. That — With the result that. 

Dark uneven way— Rough ground w here the path cannot 
be seen. 

418. Glentle day — Day —day-light. Gentle is a general 
epithet of compliment; here used in weariness of the night. 
Cf. ‘ blessed beams’ above. 

410. Grey — An epithet of the twilight, or nK<rning, As 
in Milton frequently, f’f. ‘ grey-eyed morn,' li nmdJ., IL iii. 1. 

420, Spite — Disappointment in not being able to find his 
foe. 

421. Lysander is asleep and Demetrius is again brought 
in by Puck. 

Ho, ho, ho I — Tliese words constitute a characteristic cry of 
Pnek, They are the refrain of an ode of twelve staiiaas- 
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(attributed to Ben Jonvori) in which the deeds of Puck are 
boaHtfnlly recounted. 

4*22. Abide — Wait and receive rny encounter, 

Bftrest — Hast courage. 

Wot-K now. Ib'event tense of the verb to wit. Plnr. pr. 
wiien, past v'inf. A.S. pres, vutt ; plnr. v'itan. 

42:5. Shifting every place — Dodging ; suddenly altering 
one's course, nripcnring from a different cjuarfer. di’c. In con- 
nection with this phrase it .should be noted that, m the folio 
at line 41 h there is a staire-direclion, Shifting placrx, which 
would seem to be a .sort of niarcinal ex)>!anation of the ‘fast’ 
and ‘faster’ which otherwise in the limited space of n stage 
could not lo' repn-sented 1’his folio direction may have been 
originnllv a direction to the plaver.s intended for .some lines 
farther up tus wiim* hy'ander disappear.s. line 404'\ 

42t). Buy this dear — Pay a lo'avy ]ince tor this; he.. suffer 
severely. 

428. Faintness constraineth — Demetrius ackuovvledge.s 
eihaustion trom iatiijue an<l want of sleep. 

42fi. To measure To lie at lull len£rth. 

Cold bed—'rhe ctrouud. 

4<'t0. Look to be visited — Kxpect me to arrive ready for an 
encounter. 

421 — 2(>. A Stan/, a in the six lines form (as in Venvfi avd 
AdontsK 

42*2 Abate — Lcs'^en. shorten. 

Shine comforts— .May comtorts shine; cf. above II. ii. 158. 
Heletia pni^s tor nionnng. 

422. May back— May go hack. Note that day-light has 
the accent on ihe second s\llnl)le, 

424.. These that — Thc.se persons wdio dete.st. 

42r).2t>. Sleep... steal — May sleepwhicli steal ; he., quietly 
withdraw) me lor a time 

Mine own company — My own society, i.e., my own thoughts 
regardiutr my.'^elf. 

427. Yet hut three— As yet there are only three; said 
(according to the punctuation) in an interrogatory manner. 

428. Two.. grotesfjue statement ns if it required two 
coimlcH to make the number four. 

makes — I'he verb is necei^wirily plural, doubly so. Puck 
follows an inaccuracy frequent in provincial speech, pos.sibly 
due to the fact that at oni' time in the North of England the 
plural often ended in -cu. 

42ff, Curst— Df. above line 2(K). Her-e the idea is, bewitched 
or maddened. 
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44l). Capid— The god; used here for the feeling of love 
which is poetically supposed to be produced by the god. 

With regard to the rhythm and metre of these five lines, 
note that in the first and third (lines Ti7. ■tllO) a middle 
syllable is wanting, and in all the lines the opening unaccented 
syllable is wanting. These variations were freijuent in the 
older four-beat measure, according to the original idea of 
which each line consisted of tw'> balanced halves. The 
omission of a middle syllable wa.s made on exiu-tly the same 
principle as the omission of the ojiening syllable, though it 
was done less frequently. The loss of a syllable was atoned 
for by tlie lengthening of the voiee on an emphatic one. See 
above, beginning of Act II; and for fuller discussion see 
Skeat’s Introduction to his editi<m of (’liauccr. 

442—47. Another stanza fiarallel to HHlena’s. 

442. Never so — Extremely. 

4T>. Bedabbled— Her clothes wetted. 

444--.'). I am piiysically exhausted. 

417, Heavens- “By tmuonymy for the Powers in Heaven. 
May (Pul {or angels) defetid Lysander if they are to tight a 
duel. 

4o1 . Your eye — The preposition ‘ to ’ hero is inserted al- 
mo.st unanimously, ljut none the le.ss certainly wrongly, by 
the editors. It is our duty to accept the metre as Shakespeare 
deliberately put if. Note that not in tliis lim* only, Imt also 
in the fither alternate lines a syllable is wanting. Sleep 
sound, lhf)u tatk’st — in these ca.^e.s alsoeaeh of the two syllahles 
has to receive a lengthened accent. It may apjiear that ‘ in 
the sight' is diflerent ; hut it is not materially so. ‘ In the ’ 
and ‘of the ’ were expressions recogni.sed in Elizabethan lit- 
erature and in Milton as praoti<*ally one syllable. 

When false theorie.s and emendations arc abandoned it is 
ea.sy to see how Shake.speare meant these two-syllabled lines 
to be littered. On ‘ Sleep.’ ‘ Vour ’ and ‘ Thou ' the voice is 
lengthened ; in a soothing manner in the first iiistance though 
gradually the tones become exhilarating. 

452. Remedy— Esed of the juice which is to undo the 
effects of the first anointing. 

4;j:{. Wak’st — Monosyllable; «<> written in the early edi- 
tions. 

457. Former lady’s eye— Eye of thy former lady-love, 
viz., Hcrmia. I'liis line rhymes with line 452. 

458. Country proverb known— Familiar expression of 
rustics. Puck has a special knowledge of rustics. 

460. In your waking — When you wake. 
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•Ull. Jack Jill — Male and female naracp, often coupled to- 
ji;ether aH in the nnrKery rhyme ‘Jack and Jill went up the 
hill. Ct. [jOVPjA lAihnur'n ItoM, V. ii.-SO.'i, 

JdJ. Anotlier proverbial sayinj^. 

ACT IV. 

I. 

The tir-Jit scene • f this new .\ct marks a change in time and 
characters rather il-an in scene or place. The first part of it 
cornitletes the story of Bottom and 'Pitania : and it suits the 
poet's <'onvenionce that it should be enacted near the spot 
where the yoiinj; lovers have all fallen asleep. The succes- 
sive parts of the scene at e supposed to take ]dace alter con- 
siderable itiLervals of time. .\t the end the fairies disajtpear 
and all the real characters- of the play are found together. 
Everythin^: is finishtHi exceftt the final festivities. It is notice- 
uble that in the attendance on Bottotn Fairy Moth (or Mote) 
is not now heard of. Whether ihi.s is due to its smallness, or 
to any reason connected with the composition of the play can 
only he mutter of conjecture. 

1. Sit thee down — Sit. An old retlevive use of the verb 
istill. Cotnmon provincially. 

Flowery bed— See ubovi' 11 i. -J-ih— l’.M. 

2. Amiable— Lovely, worthy to be loved. This meaning 
was due to the supposition that the word was derived from 
amahilU from timare, to love. It is really derived f’-oni 

from Trlend (the c being regularly lost). 

Coy— (’aress, s-tnTke’ The verb is formed from the adj. 
coy. Etymologically a doublet of ‘ipiiet’ and OTiginally 
meaning * reserved.' ‘ 

“T Musi-roses— (T. TI. i. 

Sleek smooth head — Soft shining hair. Sleek (which is 
from the Scandinavian) has the idea of oily : it is used of the 
smooth «kin of well-fed cattle. Here the reference is to the 
asH s head. 

L Iiargl'e ears — Tlie ass’s ears which Titania in her in- 
fatuation ileerns benutifnl. 

Gentle joy— Joy is used by metonymy for the object of 
delight or the person who cunses the, joy (as Move is fre- 
quently in this play). Still so used in Yorkshire. Gentle is an 
epithet of complimemt combining the ideas of meekness and 

^-tuperioritv. 

7. Scratch— Bottom feels the new head not quite com- 
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fortable. Sometbing i« tickling him, and he is himself un- 
able to do all the scratching required. 

Hounsieur — This s})elHiig which was once an alternative 
spelling is doubtless meant to indicate Bottom’s promincia* 
tion. The use of a French form is in accordance with Bot- 
tom’s pretentious conceit. There may, however, be an appro- 
priateness in the implication that these strange diminutive 
people were French or Italian seeing that tiicy are as it 
w'ere foreigners. Monsieur (the French equivalent of Kng- 
lish Mr.) is ct 3 ’mologically My Sir. 

10. Red-hipped humble-bee— Some bees have the hinder 
part of a red or bright cohmr. Bottom seems to recognise 
these as carrying a large amount, of honey. 

1 1. Thistle — kSoTTK' thisiles. notjihly tl»e thistle which is the 
Scottish emblem, have flowery tops winch can }ield hone} to 
the bees. 

T2. Honey-bag — Part of the bee. Of. III. i. ll>2. 

Fret — 'rite slender cobweb might be damaged if it exerted 
itself violently in killing the bee. 

Bk Action— Act. 

15. Loth— Un willing. The first quarto has the alterna- 
tive sjielling loath. 

Overflown — The shape and si/.e of Cobweb must be re- 
membered. The fairy is liable to inundation from the honey 
of one bee. 

Id Signior— variatioji in the style (tf addre.^'S. This 
term is used In Italy both as the equivalent of Mr. and as » 
higher term of respect. 'I'he Old m^neur (w'hence the 
English form) and the Italian nf/nor rejjresent tlio I^atin 
senior; whence also • sir,’ 

still used provincialiy, the / being voiced as v. The folio 
spelling is nenfe. 

20. Leave your courtesy— Bottom is satisfied with the 
ceremonious politeness already sliown, and re(juires no more. 
One application refers to the putting on of the hat which has 
been kept off in token of respect. .See Lore’s Labour e Lost, 
IV. ii. 147; V. i. lOd 

21. What’s your will ?— What do you desire me to do? 
For what purpo.se have you caller] me? 

Cavalery Peasehlossom — The original text contains the 
name Cobweb which i.s blunderingly used for Peaseblossom 
to whom the scratching has been assigned. Bottom has not 
yet learned to distinguish hi.s attendants, or he forgets his 
own orders. ‘ Cavalery ’ is his pronunciation of some form oi 
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the word cavalier which though literally meaning horseman 
is a title of respect. 'I'hc later folios have ravalero which 
suggests the Spanish ‘ cahallero/ and a similar form occura 
elsewhere in SlhoJcespeare. Or, the Italian cavaliere may be 
imitated. French has the two forms cavalier a,nd chevalier. 

2d. Hlast to — Must (go) to. A familiar kind of ellipsis. 

24'. Marvellous hairy — rhe adjective for the adverb seems 
-to have been regarded as a natural form of uneducated speech. 
Bottom ill his instinctive scratching ha.s discovered that 
there is soinetiiing unnsnal in his face. 

2o. Tender ass — Bottom U.ses ‘ass’ ill the ordinar)’’ figur- 
ative sen.se without any consciousness of the ass’s head. His 
language by its double appropriateness affords amusement 
to the listeners. His object is to apologise for his ceaseless 
and ludicrous serat.cbing. 

27. What — In Old and Middle English the use of ‘ what' as 
an extra-grauunatical exclamation was frequent. 

What wilt 1 ’hefjureii wishes t<) divert him from scratch- 

ing and offers to entertain him. 

28. Reasonable— Fairl}', moderately. Again the adjec- 
tive for the iiflverb. Bottom is of course complimenting 
himself. 

2fb The tongs and the bones— Two old kinds of rustic 
music. 'I'hc first was usually called ‘ tongs and key’; the 
key being uh(m1 to strike the tongs and make tlie rude music. 
A toug is a two-armed instrument used for handling burn* 
ing coals t)r hot iron, necessary in ('very household. Bones 
(thin flat pieces of hone.s) ivcre lield in the hand between al- 
ternate fiiigiM’s and struck against each other. ’J'he}’ were 
called ‘knackers.’ Tn th(( eighteenth century they gave 
place to what were called marrow-hones and cleavers. Some- 
thing similar is used at the present day by the Christy 
jMinstrels. 

After this line the folios (hut not the (piartos) have a stage- 
direction, ilfusir, ToufjH, Rural .\faxic wliich was probably 
inserted on lielialf of tlie players, (’oilier suggested that the 
music was [ilayed outside, in which case it would not be indi- 
cated in the text. - 

Peck of provender— ‘ peck ’ is a familiar meavsnre of 
dry food, eipial to two gallons. Four pe-'ks make one bushel. 
Cf. Burns' song ‘ Willie brewed a pet*k of maul ’ (malt). Pro- 
vendor is special fy applied to corn or hay or other animal 
provision. Provender is etymologically the same w'ord as 
probend — the final r being excr«*scent. In late Latin pra?- 
Imiida meant an allowance of provisions. This request sug- 
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gests that Bottom has the appetite as well as the hairy face 
of a donkey. 

Hunch — This term refers to the process of breaking with 
the teeth and chewing something hard, such as corn or very 
dry bread. 

lOUr — Referring to something familiar or well-known. 

32. Dry oats— A kind of corn on which in its dry form 
horses are fed. Made into meal, it f»irni.shes the .staf)le food 
of the peasantry of Scotland. 

Desire to — Longing for or towards. 

33. Bottle of hay — ‘Bottk/ in tins phrase denoted a cer- 
tain vrell-knowii measure, amounting according to a docu- 
ment of A.n. 1351 to five pounds. Probably it denoted the 
quantity ordinarily consumed at one time, the name having 
reference to the shape in whicli the l)und{e was usually tied 
up. Bottle in this phra.se i.s supposed to be (juite di.stinet 
from tlie ordinary word ‘bottle’ and to be akin to ‘beat.' 
Both are spelt in Middle English 5o/c/, the one from the Old 
Fr. hotel, the other irom houteilk {Gr. huiiH, a fiask). A pro- 
verbial expression regarding tlie seeking of a needle in a 
bottle of hay is found a^- late as the seventeenth century. 

No fellow — No match ; nothing else so good C’f, the Ids* 
fcoric exf)ression used by Essex regarding the death of Straf- 
ford : “ Stone dead hath no fallow.” 

35. Squirrel’s hoard— Titan ia suggests something better 
than the food of horses or donkeys. The nuts whudi the 
squirrel has hoarded for its winter provision seem to Titauifk 
finer food. 

Theuce — ('onjecturally inserted to complete the line 

3t). Had rather have — Should rather have. Bather is a 
comparative, equivalent to sooner; liefer. 

Dried peas — Again food tor an animal; resembling the 
gram given to horses in India. Peas are largely u.sed in fwd, 
but only as boiled or otherwi.se cooked. Bottom desires un- 
cooked peas. 

38. Exposition of— Again the wrong word. Perhaps for 
disposition to. 

39. Wind— B’old. 

Fairies be gone 'fhis line is a sort of parenthesis. 

Titania checks herself in her caressing until she orders oflf 
the attendants. These are no longer needed as Bottom is 
falling asleep : but the words indicate an impatience due to 
a partial consciousness of the grotes(iuene8s of the situation. 

‘ Be gone’ = be off, i.e., go away. 

All ways — Theobald’s emendation ‘all ways’ {ie., in all 
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directioiiFi) hah been ac‘ce])ted, instead of ‘ always* of the early 
editions, but seemji fjut^stionable. It refjuires that two succes- 
sive beats should fall on the same syllable (way), which is not 
desirable. On the other hand it may be held to accord with 
II. ii. 2 — tl. Hut it i.s possible that Titania in her excitement 
mt'ans to say simply “never come near us.” 

41. So — In this manner. As I wind thee in rny arms so 
the woodbire enfolds the honeysuckle. A literal comparison. 

Woodbine — The convolvulus, a winding creeper. See II. 
i. 251. Titania coiufuires her lover to tlie honeysuckle and 
her.'-elt to the woodbine. As the woodbine and honeysuckle 
were name.s often identified or contused, many editors have 
found difliculty in this passage. Gifford diseussing the follow- 
ing passage in Ben .lonson's I'isiun of Deliqht — 

Behold 

How the i)lue bindweed doth itself enfold 
With hone} suckle 

remarked that it settled the meaning of Titauia’s speech. The 
blue bindweed (winch is Shakcspcaie’s ■woodbine) is the blue 
convolvulus. Gifford added that (in his day) in many of the 
counties of Knglund the woodbine was still the name for the 
great convolvulus. 

42. Gently en twist— Softly twine round. 

Female ivy— The ivy is a creeper which grows round the 
elm or on walls or other sunport. Similarly the vine. This 
connection is in the poets often likened to marriage; that 
which rcijuircs support being rcprc^cnted as the female. Thus 
Milttai, r.L., V. 215 — 7. "I'liey led the vine to w’cdherelm; 
she spoused about him twines her marriageable arms;’ cf. IV. 
JK)7. So Shakcs])carc, ('owedy of Errors. 11. ii. 17(). 

441. EnringS — b’orms itself into ring.s round. 

Fingers — 'Ihin Itrancbes. While the circles of ivy round 
the branche.s or shoots of the elm tree arc compared to rings 
on fingers, there is no reference to the part played by the 
ring in the marriage ceremony. The fingers are ‘barky.’ 
Metaphor. 

45. Sweet sight— Irony. 

4d. Dotage— Silliness in love. The term is usually applied 
to the childhshness of old age, but here it is used in its natural 
meaning as the siibst. corresponding to the verb ‘ dote.’ 

47. Of late— This must refer to a period subsequent to 
Act 111, Sc. ii, 400. In that scene Oberon had not seen 
Titania 8ub.se(|uent to the charming of her vision. At line 
305 he goes out and some time thereafter may be supposed to 
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have met her. In the Introduction it is shown that Act IV 
is probably the next night after Act IT]. 

4S. Favours — Keterring to Howers whicli wl»en received 
and worn as gifts from ladies may be so characterised. iSuch 
is the reading of the first fjuarto and fourth folio. The 
second quarto and the first three folios have ‘saVours,’ which 
might refer either to the fragrance of Hower.s or the sweetness 
of fruits. The latter meaning would accord with Bottom’s 
desire of honoy-bugs and 'ritania s offer of nuts, 

49. Fall out — Quarrel. So to ‘fall in with’ is to agree 
with or to follow. 

oO. Temples'— The part of the head or face above the cheek- 
bone; plural because the two sides are intended. O. F. 
.temples ; Ijat. iempora. 

Itouuded — Encircled. Necessarily the whole (ass’s) head is 
encircled. 

51. Coronet — Wreath, garland; a diminutive of O.F. 
rorone, whence crown. 

oS. Swell— Reterrimg to the largeness of tlie drops. 

Orient — ’I’he ordinary epitfict of ‘pearls’ in our older 
poetry. The meaning is bright, and is supposed to refer 
primarily to the lirightuess of gems brought from the East, 
though we think it more prohable that it refers to thecoloura 
of sunrise in any land. \Vc know no case of its application to 
red or green or blue eoloiirs. 'Plie literal meaning is ‘ ri.sing,’ 
iind the poetic meaning seems to us to be that indicated in 
Milton’s Nativiijj Hqmn where the rising sun pillows its chin 
upon an ‘orient wave,’ i.e , on a wave bright with the lustre 
of sufirise. So it is used of the morning licams. ‘ Orient 
pearl ’ is used of morning dew in ParoAiisp h)si, V, 2. 

Within .. eyes — In the centre of the flowers. Floweret 
.{the dimintiiive) is written jlouruit in tin* early editions. 

55. Like tears — This double comparison of dewdrops to 
pearls and tears is repeated by Coleridge : “ Dewdrop.s are 
the gems of morning, but tlie tears of mournful eve ” The 
conception in either case is due to the feelings of the speaker, 
the joy or the sadness in which he beholds the object. 

5ti. At my pleasure— As much as I wished, to my full 
satisfaction. 

57. My patience— T’ hat I slionld be patient or tolerant 
towards her, rioc too severe on lier tolly. Titania is congcioni* 
or ashamed of her mistake. Patience is a trisyllable. 

58. Changeling child— See 11 . i. 20, 120. 

Which — whom, according to Modern English. 

b9. Straight— Or, straightway, i.e., immediately, at once. 
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And her fairy tent — 'Hie syntactical form of this clause 
would not be natisfactory in prose. If it is to be regarded as 
the second part of a compound sentence, the subject should be 
repeated — her fairy she sent — ; if it is subordinate, either the 
partici|)ial form (sending her fairy) or an adverbial conjunc- 
tion should be introduced. Her fairy is her chief attendant, 
perhaps the same as in II i. 1 — 51. 

00, Bower — Obemn’s imaginary palace in his imaginary 
kingdom. 'Phe homes and haunts of fairies are in forests and 
floiverv regions. 1 he bower is an arbour. 'Phis fairy land is 
soinewliere in the distant East. Thither the tairy may have 
gone in the interval between .\cts III and IV. 

01. Now—Now that. 

Undo — Remove. The prefix is reversive, and not merely 
negative, (’f. i'omns, 1^0 i. 

oj. This . 'Phis delect (or disease) of vi.sioii which is so ‘ 
hateful in its effoefcs. 

0:>, Transformed scalp —I nshaj^iely erown. Both words 
are U'^cd vaguely. The epithet meaii.s changed from human 
form. ‘Scalp’ is properly the top of the head, whereon hair 
grows ; here used simply of thedi.sguise put on Bottom’s head, 

01, Swain— Originally a .servant; in poetry generally a 
rustic ; here u.sed of an ordinary tradesm.an. 

0.), He — Absolute ruse. 

Other — Plural. So freouently in old writers,, as in Mat., 
Kill. 8. 

0(i. May all— .Ml may. .Mibott prefers to think that the 
pronoun (they) is omitted. 

Repair— Betake themselves. Distinct from repair =re- 
Mtore. O. E. rcpittrier, Lat. rr, 

07. Accidents — Unplea,sant incidents. Accident was what 
was not essential or necessary ; literally what befalls. The 
modern meaning, casualty, is not intended. Compare wdth 
this expression the alternative title ol She stoops to co'tKpier, 
viz., “the mistakes of a night.” 

08, Bnt as — (In any way) e.vcept as. But is not dependent 
on ‘ more.’ ‘ No more ’ would pmperly be followed by ‘ than 
of.' but the meaning thereof would be slightly different. 
‘Than as* would be grammatically wrong. 

Bream— Here referring to nighl-inaro, but with a reference 
to the title of the play. 

01b Release— /.e., from the power of the chftrtn; akin to 
relax. 

7‘J. Rian's bnd— The flower or bud of Diana which can 
thus prevail over (’upid’s flower is recognised as that of the 

XXIV 
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Agnus castas or chaste tree. In The Fhwer and the Iah/ i>iana 
is said to bear in her hand a branch tliereof. Jt bertited her 
as the jjfoddess oi cliastity. Sliakespeare is ailej^orically re- 
preseutitig the power of virtue or chastity. See Milton’s 
Comm, 415 — 475, 101b — 102d. 

O’er — Probably tollowing ‘ power’ in next line, thonj^h the 
.nieaniii" above or upon would ifiv'o e^ood enough sense, 

75. Blessed — Includes the ideas of henii>iiant and iiuigieal. 
So Milton has ‘ blest son*^,’ Comas 2t>8, wliilc tlie sorcerer is 
‘ unblest,’ bU7. ‘ Bless ’ is a derivative of ‘ Ijloctd ’ and orijj;- 
inally meant, consecrate by bhiod. Here the reference is pri- 
marily to the ])n)pertie.s of the agnus casius, but partly also to 
the ver.^es uttered in the act of anointing!:. (4'. \'. i. 5sb. UYl. 

75 My Oberon — My lord, or in> dear Oberon. 'I’lCania 
has returned to her allegiance. 

Visions — Sigiits seen in sleep. Something aiotonnal is 
suggested. 

70. Methought .. During the short interval bctwei'ii the 
application of Diana’s hud and the waking Tituina in her 
dreaming saw Bottom us he really was and became liall con- 
scious of the .situation. .Vow she is fully alive to tlie facts. 

Enamoured of— In love with. Througli Old Fr. from Dat. 
a 7110 r. 

77. Do loathe hie — 'I'he second (piarto and the lirst folio 
have do/5 — an older form ol tho plural. (B‘. Mai, Vi. Ph 'I'lie 
same authorities have this in.^tead of ‘ hi.s.' 'I'ht* ?e\t is the 
reading of the first nuarto. ‘His’ and ‘this’ were often 
confused. In line 72 both cjiiartos have ‘or’ lor ‘ o'er.’ 

Visage — Face. D'ountenance. 

711. Silence awhile— Let there be silence for a lime. 
Silence and soft mu.sic were favourable to .spells. See 
Tempcut, V. i. 127. 

Head — The ‘ tran.sformcd scaljs’ I’uck seems slow in 
obeying. 

80. Music call— /,c., fairy music. 'I’he plirase is an abbre- 
viation of, Summon Musicians to play and sing. 

More dead — Deeper; farther removed from con.seioiisneRs. 

81. Five— Viy.., Demetrius, Ly.sander, ilermia, IJelcna, 
Bottom- 'I'lie early editions have ‘fine’ and a sfuii-eolori 
after .sleefi. 'I'his makes difficult sense and grammar. The 
emendation, which is generally accepted, is due to Thirlby 
and Theobal4. 

Sense — ( 'on-sciousnoss, power ol perception. 

82. Music ho!— 'ritatiia is calling to her fairies who art* 
doubtless out of sight. 
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Charmetll — Inducctli Uy some magic spell. 

Music still I’iiis IS ii siiage*dir(*v'tio!i ol the folios (wanting 
in till* (jU-u’tos). 1 lie iii«;aning seeing to be — music soft or 
iiiint. or inaudible— liie gentle music of Titania’s attendants. 
<d'. • Still music' in A.Y.h.L and TempcM. 

H:\ Now — In the second (juarto and first folio this ‘Now * 
is wanting. The l.iter lolios supply the missing syllable by 
prinring ’awakst It is possible tbiit the ordinary idiythm 
IS didibetMtcly diipartcd from, the omission at the beginning 
being made up for by the .slowness towards the end. The 
liif ('\f»ces.ses Ihu'k’s Ixdicf ami wish that bottom will con- 
tinue to !)<>, it not an ass at least a tool. Daring the ‘still 
music.’ and while he is removing the scalji, his voice is heard 
uttering this roguish sentiment. 

Sound Music — Obenm seems to call for louder music, 
so rliat In* and lus fjuccn may have a dance of reconciliation. 
If tie' (lanco* is to take nlaec on the stage, it is necessary 
'.hat tile music b*‘ he.ird by the spectiilors. 

Take hands —.loin hands (for danemg). (’f. T^’aip. I. ii. 'A77 — 

Conic unto these yellow sands, 

And ilien take hands. 

'<■>. Rock the ground —'fo ‘ rock ’ is to jn-odnee a swaying 
.iiolion to and fro, used familiarly nt rocking a cradle. In 
this case t he • i*,)cking ' will intensily the sleep of the sleepers. 
'Idle ptiwcr cliimed seems tiu* same as that implied in the 
stamp \ lll. (I. '2-’} The clfect is produced b\ the feet of the 
fairies as tli dincc. Drydeu uses the plirase ‘rock the 
ground * ol an c.irthtjuake. 

Be — .\rc, in the sen.se of ‘lie.’ 

Ht>. New i'i amity — Our (Hiarrels are ended, our love is 
rene Amd, ‘ .New’ may In' eitlier the adjective or the adverb. 
The latter gi\es the better sense, the olijectioii to it being 
'hat tlie line already <*ontains tiie kindred adverb ‘now. 

^7 To-morrow midnight— note of time. Ibis now the 
night of the :’><>r.h April though nearly morning. 

Solemnly — With sneh pomp and dignity as becomes a gimt 
occasion in a king's palace. 

HS. Triumphantly— As at a triumph or grand festivity; 
but, perliaps, also in recognition of Titunia's recovery. Of. 
ill (Jumm, If" f, dV) triumph in victorious dance O’er Hen.sual 
lolly Hinl intemperance. 

Hih Bless it— Of. OberoiTs speech at the end. 

To all fair prosperity— The first (piarto reads prosperity 
(of. 11. i. 7d), bub the second quarto has ‘posterity ’ and the 
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reference seems to be mainly to children. See Oberon’s final 
speech where in addition to children the blessings of peace 
and safety are specified : ‘ To’ seems to express the end or 
object of the blessing. With ‘fair’ as applied to ‘ posterity,’ 
cf. V. i. — 9. The meanings of * posterity’ and * prosper- 

ity ’ are combined in V. i. 391-2 ; the readings of il. i. 73, 
i. 403»— 5 and the pos.sibly higher authority of the first 
quarto seem to turn the scale in favour of the wider word, 

90. Faithful — Used in anticipation ; Lysander has to be 
cured of the effect of the love-juice. 

With Theseus — Along with. At the same time as. 

91. In jollity — With festivity and rejoicing, ‘.lolly’ is a 
word whose meaning has deteriorated. In the opening of th<? 
Fairy Qiteen the Red Cross Knight is described as ‘full jolly,’ 
i.e., very handsome. The usual meaning wa.s gay, fe.srive. 
Milton applies it to the Hours leading on the summer {Son- 
net 1). In Shirley’s Triumph of Pence, a mas(jue. Jollity ih 
pictured as dressed in a “ flaine-coloured suit, but tricked like 
a morrice-dancer w'ith scarfs and napkin.s, hi.s hat fashioned 
like a cone.” This was at the clo.^e of the Elizabethan epoch. 
The word w'as derived through Old Fr. from the Scandi- 
navian, from the name of a feast Jol (English \'ulc, i.e., 
Christmas). 

93. Morning lark — The lark’s song is tlie poetic note ot 
the morning, as the niglitingale’s of the evening. In Ilomeo 
and Juliet, III, v. tj, the lark is called the ‘herald of the 
morn,’ So in Oymbeline, II, iii., the song begins. Hark, hark ! 
the lark at Heaven’s gate sings. (T. l/Alleyro, 41 — 

To hear the lark begin his flight 
And .singing startle the dull night. 

The song of the lark, like the crowing of the cock, is a 
warning to the fairies to depart. 

94. Sad — .Staid, sober. So often in the Elizabethans, 
According to the etymologists the original meaning was 
‘sated,’ but the sense of ‘sober’ is in (’haucer, and his con- 
temporary Wyclif applies it to a stone or rock as ‘ fixed.’ 

9’>. Trip we — Poetic inversion. With something of the 
suggestion of ‘we have to trip.’ ‘Trip’ may be called the 
leclinical name of fairy movement. 

Might’s shade — The darkness. ‘ The ’ which is in the second 
quarto and the folios is wanting in the first quarto. If it is 
omitted then ‘night's shade ' is to be regarded as metrically 
parallel to ‘moon’s sphere/ II. i. 7. But as this passage is 
les-s lyrical, there is less reason to expect unusual metres. In 
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* the niglit’a' there ia, however, a transposition of stress (the 
accent fallinj^ on the last two syllables successively) which 
may be justified by the sense, but otherwise is not desirable. 
'I'he omission of the article favours the personification of 
‘ ni^ht’ and is thus more poetic. 

9b. The Globe ....The earth. If the fairies were to go to 
the Indian steep they would find it midday. To remain in 
the darkness they must move westward, but Shakespeare 
may not have cared to consider where they went. It is 
enough that they evade the light of day. This they do not 
by hiding in a cave, but by travelling in the train or rear of 
night. 

Compass— tT) round. The meaning seems to be that mov- 
ing westward, they circumnavigate the earth and will be 
back at Athens in the evening. 'Hie moon takes over 24 hours 
to complete its sphere. If the fairies disappear at 4 a.m., and 
,are back at 8 r.M., they will have been only 16 hours on 
their journey. This, how^ever, is nothing to the speed of Puck 

(11. i.' 175). 

97. Wandoriag — 'rhe erram of the Latin poets, Virgil 
and Horace. Repeated in II Peiiseroso, b7. Cf. above II. i. 7. 

98. My lord— 'I'lie language of respect. 

In our flight— As we journey. 

99. Came — Came to pass. 

101. Mortals— Scornful reference to human beings as an 
inferior order of creation. 

At this point some editors begin a new' scene. 1 ieay would 
Ixigin the Fifth Act. We have now reacdied the morning of 
tiie last day. 

102. Forester — Man in charge of a forest, therefore of the 
game and the hunting. 

I Oil. Observation — Or observance (1. i. 168); the May- 
rnorning rito. , . 

104. Vaward— Or van ward, the van or hrst part; here 
meaning the first hour of the day. ‘Ward’ is the same as 
‘guard’; m i.s an abbreviation of ma. Old Frencdi axint^ 
akin to ‘ advance.’ , • • » ^ 

106. Uncouple— Let loose. The hounds are lomed to- 
gether in pairs. , 

This line is supposed to contain tw'elve syllables ; hence 
some omit ‘ let them ’ or otherwise alter. If, however, the 
final e of uncouple be elided and ‘in the’ be read as one 
syllable (as was frequently done) there ia nothing superfluons. 

107. Despatch— Used intransitively in the sense or ‘ make 
haste.’ 
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108 . Will — Will (a.«:cciid). Will, being in the lirst f)CTf'(jii 
more emphatic than shall, may more readily he alkmed to 
serve the purpose of a In 11 verb. But verbs of motion wer(* 
fre(|nently omitted. 

lOP. Confusion — ^fingled souiul. K\])]ained as not oni) 
of many mouths, but of yells and eehoes. 'Flif* delighted 
listeners would regard the elTeot as grandly nlu^i(•al. l’n‘- 
nouneed in four syllables. 

111. Hercules, Cadmus — Legendary ormylbologieal In rof 
grouped here at randoJu. (’adimis is associated ^\it!i the 
founding of Thebes in Boeotia and with the inti oduet ion into 
Clreeee (d the Pbenieiaii alphuhet and lites (d religiori. 

11*2. Bayed — Fursiud \\ith ytdling. No nti’ieneo to the 
special use of the term in the phrase ‘the stag at ba\.’ Olii 
Freneh ablmytr, Latin or/, itn'lari. to velp. 

Bear — Some would n ad boar. 1 be di.-'t inetien \- irnnmte- 
rial. ^^eitber lielongial to (’rete. Bear-bunting is ljei|n(ntl\ 
referred to by the poets. 

lid. Sparta — Spartan bounds were fainou.'. toj’ swiftness 
and lor power of sei-nt. 

114. Gallant chiding — The nderem e is to rl)(‘ loud, dei p. 
bold veiling and haiking. ('hiding has hei e no uteienee to 
anger or reproach; it was used liy pot'ts <d' the sniinds of 
inanimate nature. The cltiding in this ease was hothhrave 
and musicHl. 

Besides the* groves — In addition to the woods where tlo* 
pursuit w'tis going on. 

lid. Fountains— Perhaps Kfieeifiod on a'coiint (d' the 
noise of streams or w'at<‘rfalK mingling with the sounds (t 
tdic cha.se. In any ea.se ‘‘-kies’ and ‘ fountains’ are tiot speci- 
fied as returning eelioe.s, hut as filled with sound. Cf. in 
L' Allegro — 

Oft listening how the honiuLs and horti 
(Mieerly rouse the Hlurnhering morn, 

From the side of Home hour hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

116. Seemed — The first edition.s hav'^e .sceme. iirohably a 
mistake for seemed. 

Mutual cry — All parts of the country seemed to be Kctiding 
forth sounds and answers at one and the .same time, Witli 
the cries and yells mingle echoes from every side, and the 
combined sounds fill earth and air. Fvery part seems 
answering every other. 
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In Scott’s dcscrij)tk)n of a Slap: hunt {JAidy of (he Lake, I, 
stanzas ]0) as here the echoes are emphasised : e.g.— 

Hock, olen and cav’ern paid them hack. 

'I’o nniiiy a minified sound at once 

'Die awaktau'd inouiitaiii gave respon.se. 

11/. So musictll . . . I his lino consi.sts fd two o.wmoi’otjs. 

Discord is the opposite ol ‘concord,’ it i.s an inharmnnioiis 
4*ortihinn(ion, os a fmtting togerhei- ()t soiuids that disatrree. or 
in Hacon’s words “a harshness ol divers sounds meeting.” 

Swoot thunder Aletuphorical d( scri[)t ion ot a loud (and 
pleasant) noise hresiking through the air. 

11^^. My hounds -This d<-scrintion is ))artially Imsed on 
what Shakespeare read in DoldingV Orid f)f the hoiind.s of 
Sparta and (’rete, hut mainly on t ho charaideristics of some 
leading type of Knulish hound. 

lid. Flowed — Ft'rnicd from tire snhst. * Hew.s ' whicii de- 
notes th(' ov erlifuioing sidi s ol iheuptrer lips of the blood- 
hound. t lie chfip.s, 

bunded An <*]>iliiet of cohnir, frmn sand; denoting either 
a sandy {i.i , yellowish) colour gencrail>, or (more probably) 
rariegated with smal! yellow spots. 

Idd. Ears that . . 'Die ordinary hlood-honnd has ](jng 
smootli pejiiluious ears, reaching to ihe gromid as the dog 
moves with head dow nward.^ ‘endeavouring’ to scent the 
game. 

1-M. Crook-kiict'd and dewlapped—Tho hounds intended 
have sliort thick siihhuIi legs w ith a peculiar formation of the 
kner*. IJelween tiie fore-Iegs folds of skin hang loose. Sec 
on 11. i. o<>. 

Like Thessalian bulls — ’^Dicssaly was noted for its hulls 
and horses. In the Tcm}iesi, 111. iii. 17, it is said that there 
are mount uineers ” 1 lowlapfunl like bulls wbosc throats had 
hanging at thein wallets oi tlesh.” 

l‘Jld. Slow . Iti the A'eh/r Ari of reneWe? (ltd)), the 
hounds known as St, Hubert’s are descriired as “mighty, of 
body, nevertheh-'ss their legs are low ami short, likewise tliey 
are not swift jilthough they he Tery good of scent.” 

Matched in mOUth~A pack of hounds was supposed to 
form a choir firodncing a .sort of unkson of notes; to this end 
they were mixed, some being deep-mouthed, others loud- 
ringing, otlu'rs internieiliate, like the bass, tenor and alto 
in recognised musii*. Such combination produced what was 
deemed ‘ sweetness of cry,’ ‘ Matched ’ means fittingly com- 
bined, musical iy adapted and harmonised. 
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Like belle — The choir of hounds is likened to a poal of bells 
where different kinds are combined so as to produce trom 
various notes and sounds a rich harmony. ‘ Each under each ’ 
refers to the arrangement of the bells. 

12d. More tuneable — In liner tune, more pcrfoctly bar- 
raonious. The use of suffixes was in Shakespeare’s time more 
indefinite than now. 

124. Halloo’d — Verb from holla, or hollo, or hallo, or most 
frequently halloo, which is the term specially denoting the 
cry Qf the huntsman. 

Cheered with horn — The dogs are encouraged by the sound 
of the hunter’s horn as soldiers by music. 

126. Soft!— A.n interjection, equivalent to bush ! or .‘‘top! 
Theseus has just noticed the sleeping ladies. 

Nymphs — A playful suggestion that ladies found in fl.e 
woods at night must be wood-nymphs. Also a compliment 
to their beauty. 

129. Old Nedar'S — (Jf. 1. i. 107. I'he name Nedar is 
unknown. 

130. Of— At. Seel. j. 231. 

Their— Tlie folios following the second quarto have ‘tins’ 
which may have been a misprint. 

132. The rite Of May — This is the passage which '•eerns to 
fix May -day as the date of the play, or at least of 'riieseua' 
marriage w’bich is the occasion of the Fifth Act. It waa 
customary to fise c^arly on May-morning and to go out to the 
field.s or woods and to bathe the face in May dew. See .M iltou’s 
song 


Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire. 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, 

Thus we salute thee wdth our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish thee long. 

fiearii^ onr intent — Hearing wliat was our intention (he., 
with regard to the May-morning observance and sport). 

133. 0race— Honour. 

Our solemnity— Probably referring to the coming mar- 
riage. The movements of Theseus and Hippolyta on the 
morning of tbeir marriage day would be matter of public 
interest, and would afford an opportunity to others of doing 
them honour. 

P38. Morrow— Morning, as we say. Morn and morrow 
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(formerly nwrwe) are both abbreviations or contractions of tbc 
Mid. Kn^. moriwn. 

Saint Valentine — Used by metonymy for St. Valentine's 
■day, the 14th F\‘bruary; on which day birds were supposed 
to pair. 

IdJh Beg^in Theseus finds two couples sleoping in the 

wood. Bottom is a little way off and nob observed. So he 
c<»mpare.s them to birds newly paired. 

Wood-bitds — Metaphor, used because they are in a wood, 
in 1. 12, he hjwi described the ladies as nyraph.s. 

But to couple now — Only now to pair. 

140. Pardon — (1 beg yotir) pardon. The stage-direction 
indicating that they kneel i.s due to (’upell, as are most of the 
direi'tjons printed in this scene. 

141. Yon two — Tlie men. 

Rival enemiOB — I’hey are rivals in love; that is to say (as 
be .suppose.s), they both desire Hermia. Rivals are not neces- 
sarily enemies, but in this case the enmity was strong. See 
the oponifig scene. * Rival ’ i.s here an adj. The Latin rivalis 
nvas originally applied to neighbours who used the same 
stream (nrns). 

142. Gentle concord— As witnessed by their sleeping 
((uietly on the same spot. 

In the world— In this world of strife of enmity. The phrase 
expresses surprise. 

14d. That hatred . . The gentle concord consists in the 
fa{it that two persons hating one another sleep side by side 
without fear. Hatred and hate are both used for the concrete ; 
i.e., for persons liating. This confidence felt by ‘hatred’ is 
described as remotene.ss from jealousy. The three lines may 
be paraphrased ; lb)W on this w'icked earth has a concord been 
produced of such a kind that a man full of hatred is so free 
of jealousy as to sleep by the side of the man who hates him 
in turn, without fearing any act of hostility ? 

145. Amasedly— In a state of mental perplexity. 

1 46. Half sleep, half waking -Half-asleep and half-awake. 
But although the meaning is plain the grammatical intention 
is not obvious. Sleep may be an adj. (for asleep or a verb 
(for sleeping', or u substantive after reply indicating the 
character of the answer. 

In these three lines Lyaander is gradually recollecting 
the circumstances under which they left Athens. It is to 
be remembered that Puck undid the chawn on Lysander s 
eyes, but a certain mental bewilderment continues for a 
little. 
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14i». Bethink me — A reHexive verb meaning to recall, or 
reflect. 

151. Where we might — Tim text is tlie reading of the first 
<|uarto \vhi(*h supposes that Lj’sander is interrupted in the 
middle of a sentence by Kgeus. The secofid quarto and folios 
end line 151 Avith " be ' Ian eleventh syllable) and ha\p a full 
stop after law. The metrical objection to this is seri'tns as ati 
extra syllable should not be accented. The abrupt ending ol 
the first (piarro twirh comma after ‘law’) Avoiild not ba\e 
been inventod, nor is it likely that it is acr uh ntal. 4’he 
Cambridge rending puts a full stop after * Iuav ' as if there 
were no interruption, 

152, Without — Bevond, outside. 

15d. Enough . has confessed siitls( ieiilly ‘ My lord’ 

is Theseus. 

151. The law—The senfeiiee or })uni'‘bmen( aceordiiig 
to law. In I. 1 . it was Hermia that was l hrcaittnieil AAitli 
death. 

155. Stolfn—Crept .‘•eeretly. 

They would — I’hese Ai'ord’.. are repeated in the 'iorne sense ; 
ju'-t as word', an' repeated in the tw’O preceding lines’, ft is 
Eger.s' manner. 

I5(i. Thereby to have- -With the intention thereby of de- 
feating. Defeat eombine.s the ideas of baIHe and deprive. 
Etymoloffi'silK defeat is the same as defect (Lat./ncere) and' 
meant originally, undo. 

157. Your wife — Your intended Avife. 

IbO. Purpose hither — Purpose (viz., to come) hitlior. 

Ibl. In fury — In passionate nng* r. 

]d2. Infancy — In Ioa'c, or love-sick ; not nnuely in irnug- 
ination but reaily miougli. 

Ibd, Wot — Know. Present ten.se, tbcA correct past being 
imnt. 

Ibb Melted as . . .A fine simile; DemetriiiM’ love for 
Helena Aunislied from bis heart as .siioaa’ silently disappears 
when it is <lisso]red in the warm air 1'here is, howe\er. eon- 
sid^'i-ahle diffieulty as lo the exaet text. The early editioiiR* 
print the lines wrongly thus — 

But by some power it is my love 

To Hermia melted as the .snow' 

Semns to me noAV as the rememhranee* of an idle gaw d. 

Kiimerous attempts have been made to make of this three 
regular lines. All follow Pope in placing ‘ to Hermift ' in the 
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hiitne !iih> with 'iny lovf* ’ ; thus insikiiijr a line with two extra 
HiuK-eented fiyllubk-N, which wonid have been read by frlinke- 
Kpeare aa an Alexandrine (cf. 1. 171). Secondly (and conae- 
tpientl} ), the editors have tosnpj.ly a syllable in the next line ; 
eitlxT utter ‘ as ’ dot h. or melts, or thaw s ; or b(doi e ‘ melted * 
ail), or so, or beinp ; or sonu thin^; else. W'v have ventured to 
arninoe the text anew , not altc i nijj a sinpb word, but sirnydy 
trauisposinyt one phrase. 'Die uu ineal conditiun.s are thus 
satisliid, ami w<' think i 1 j«* yeii'-i* i‘^ iinpioved; for tliere is ti 
decitiod -^t ilfiiev.s ni makintr ‘n)»lU‘d’ a past ]'jirticiple, and 
love the iti'tnodiate subie«‘t to * seojn*'.’ Onlhisxicw the first 
lialt of line Itid i> to be n aid ais parenthetical. 

Iho. Idle gawd - rschssloy. 

his — I 7 i'. H«'!n I and<}ear(' flx< d only on Ifolpna. 

It'S. The faith, the viftne— Mie o.’c ohjiet oi ni.y alh> 
and till' stunjrtn tt tn} stnil. Faith and virtue arc 
natntullv conilnmd as m i al t* rnis ( x] rosn (* ol nligion 
and Tool aliry : loil ihcN nM*nr-td leio in si/inc muuw spe- 
cific Srii'-e 

Object pleasure— ObiecL is jaralhl to fa th, and 
incaiisthat t o w ho 'o my ua/e is dire, imI. I Icusnre is yiar- 
aihl to \ ii nio at d < M-i ( .ss( s I jit dfsifiihle to the si^ht, 
us virtue e.xptcs.'-es wluit is <i(.'irul>lo in the soul. 

17i) Ig — Sint’ular. aurccinu ",ih il^hi.ti. 

171 Betrothed — Foimcd turn ‘ ttoiir i — tnuh'. 

Saw— 'Hie carlx < ditu n.s luivc mc : which was eithi r a mis- 
print ()!■ a provincial t< i m ol the ] asl. 

17u’. Lite a sickness— 'He inici.dat icn ‘likctn sickness’ 
is 111 a nf liM'i.*-! d aid gives an inchganl sense; vU' usage to 

* like.* 'I'hc nKujuno. Iiowevii. .senns to he ‘like one in sick- 
Ilcs^,' nr. as in tin* case el sit'kness. It sickiuSvS can ht* used 
fora siek pii.son, the ulishaci lor ihec(>ncr(te (I'apell), the 
diHicnlty would di.-a{ pmr. hut this rei|UU('s to be jiroyed. 
(t trni\ lie tcgjn<i(if as ci'itain i Mr. Fnincss not w ithsti luling i 
that s;<'l<n(ihs IS not fbc ac( nsatlxc after loatlie. 'I he gtncial 
opinion is that tbe 1« \l is connpl. It is possible that the 

* Hut' I aine in fiami the next line and displaced sometliing. 

It we could read ' Like as in sickness,’ the hill moaning would 
be cxpr( At this part the tt \i seems less accurate than 

tisnal. 

Food- Helena is thus metaphorically desci ibed. ('f. above 
the relatum to bis heart and c\c, 

J7:h Come to.. .. Hestored to thi' nutnral use of my incnL 
ties. ‘Taste’ is in keeping witbtlie metufilutr of food. ('L 
nbove 1 1 1. ii. 172. 
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17t). FortUliately met — A sort of salutation; an assur- 
ance that there is nothing to tear. Cf. ‘ Well met.’ 

177. Discourse — Story, narrative, subject. Shakespeare 
uses the word of the subject or the faculty of conversation, 
and not in any technical sense. 

178. Overbear — Overrule. Theseu.s speaks a.s sovereign. 

17fb Temple — As Christian marriages are solemnised in 

churches, so Shakespeare assumes that in ancient Oreece the 
temples were .similarly used. 

By and by— immediately. In this phrase * by' is sup- 
posed to express ucanieM. It was u.sed primarily of place, 
but mainly (and now exclusively) of time. The repetition of 
‘ by’ is supposed to be simjily for emphasi.s. 

180. Eternally— (M. ]. i. 8.>. 

181. For — Inasmuch as, since. 

182. Something worn — Somewhat spent. 

Our purposed hunting— The hunt which we purposed. 
Probably we are to suppovse that Theseus is alfected by the 
c ase of Herraia. and the storj' of Demetrius. 

Shall — Indicating an authoritative re.solution. 

183. Away — (.’omeaway; addres.sed not only to Kgeus, 
but to tlie whole party. See below, lint* lf>o. 

Three and three— Thiee bridegrooms and tliree brides. 

18b*. Undistinguishahle— Perhaps indistinct. The refer- 
ence i.s to the events and experiences of the night. Tlie 
meaning may be that the events are blended ami confused in 
memory, or simply that each is dimly remembered. In any 
ease tliey are discerned as objects far distant which have lost 
their size and distinctness, llemetrius is as a man recovered 
from sickness ; he is now happy and would fain forget the 
past. It is, liowever, yjossible, as Capell suggested, that this 
Bfieech should l)e given lo Lysander. 

187. Like far-off .. Distaut mountains appear like clouda 
and in a ha/.y atmosphere it is often difficult to determine 
whether a dimly-seen object is a hill or cloud. Snow-clad 
mountains especially resemble white clouds, but ordinary 
monritains may be mistaken for dark or purple clouds. 'Fhiti 
simile is applicable to either of the meanings sugge-sted for 
undistinguishahle. The mountains may be dimly seen ; or 
they may be seen in the midst of clouds from which they 
i'annot be certainly distinguished. 

188. Methiuks — 'I’he emphasis is on the first sellable as 
Hermia is describing a personal e.vperience rpute different. 

With parted eye— From two centres of vision ; either each 
eye being conceived as divided so as to see the object double; 
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or the one eye being separated from and out of focus with the 
other. Hermia’s eyes were of coarse not anointed or be- 
witched, but she bad the mortification of seeing her associates/- 
in two characters— Lysander loving and rejecting her. 
Helena friendly and estranged; Demetrius loving first herself-j 
and then Helena. 

This passage recalls the House of (’ommons legend re- 
garding Pitt and Diindas, one of whom could not see the 
Speaker in the chair, while the other saw two ! 

So methlnks — Helena also has found her associates in 
two characters. 

190. Like a jewel — Like a once lost jewel which has 
beloTiged to some one else, and on which some one else may 
still have a claim. Helena having heard the speech of 
Demetriu.s (lines Ibll— l/o) now realises that he has truly 
returned to her love, but she cannot be (luite sure yet that 
he may not have to marry Hermin. 

For ' jewel ’ Warburton suggested ‘ gemell,’ i.e., twin, a truly 
grotes<iue emendation which several learned editors adopted. 

191. According to the (p artos Demetrius' speech begins. 

“ Are you sure that we are awake”? This sentence is omit- 
ted in the folios. It is weak in meaning and gives an incom- 
plete line. It ecerns to ns that the text is better without it. 

192. We sleep— If the Duke bade us follow’ him and we 
are not doing it then we are like sleepers. Demetrius is 
iiolijuite sure it he is awake, as his faculties have under- 
gone a change ; but if he is once convinced that things are 
real then he is eager to follow, 

19.'>. To the temple— Lysander also noted the instruction 
and especially the reference to the temple where the marriage 
ceremonie.« are to be performed. 

19t). Why then Such concurrence of testimony is^ 
prcKif that they are aw'ake and not dreaming. 

197. And ... I)emetriu.s feels happy and is therefore ready 
to talk of the troubles they have got over. 

Dreams— (M'. above line (>8. Demetrius is now fully awake, 
and regards (or wishes to regard) the past as altogether 
unreal. 

198. When my cue . ...Bt>ttom has in his dreaming l^n 
going over the part which he is to act at Iheseus marriage 
feativity. In the midst thereof he suddenly awakes. For 
‘cue,' see III. i. 

199. Next— Next cue. 

201. Stolen— Hecretly departed. ‘They have’ is under- 
stood. 
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20J. A most rare vision— He is now fully a\\ake and has 
lost his ass’ head, but not his vanity. * Rare’ is excellent, 

20;). Past— Bey Olid. 

20 1 Ass — A In miliar metaphor of Bottom's. 

G-0 about to- Kiideavonr, attempt, 

207. Patched fool — Heferriu^ to the motley garments of 
protes.sional fools and jesters. '1’he.so vv(5re covered with 
patches for pieces of cloth) of a rousrh kitid atid of various 
coloni*.s. 

20'^. Offer (’ome forward, try. 

20!h The eye of . .This whole senteuf*#’ is n l)]iind‘M*in^ 
appropriation of a passiii^e ot .s(’rij)ture, ha., LX IV. 1; ln( 
L'or , 11. 0. 'I’he blundering f*onfusion was a familiar lievico 
lor cornu* effVi't. It is riilieiilous to snpposf* tliatButtom is 
(1 ol i 1 ) 0 ra t. ely pa r a( lying. 

212. Ballad— 'I'his was the prevaihng typi* ol popular 
j)t)eiry. ballad was a short rapi<l narrative poem usually 
intended to he sung. It is the typ** iuh*rmeaiate bofween 
0 |>ie and lyrir poetry, or hetweioi a tale and a .song. Bottom 
use.s a tamiliar naiiu*. imt tie simply means a jtieee ol poetry. 
The Shakespennan sj»ellinu: is halh'l, 

21d. No bottom— .Vo foundation or reality, ll was .simply 
a vision or a dieatn, 'I'he very exisfenei' of Titanin is a 
dr^-am, NeverllmU-ss Bottom is highly d(*lighted with the 
vision and fairy attentions, .'simke.speare in taking ii^ ha<*k 
Lo riiiilities wishes to leave with u.s a true impressi,)u t)f 
Bottom’.s vaiiily. 

21 1 A play— .\s the nd'erenee seems to he to the theat- 
ricals for which Bottom and his friend.s have heou making 
firenarat ions, editors have Ktiggested lor ‘a’ either ‘tho’or 
*our.’ I^)s.sihly, however, the wrong w'ord is delihernrcdy 
give'll in flirt, lier illustration of Bottom’s hlnndering. It is 
not likely that Bottom would be coTitemplating any otlier 
acting “ beff»re the Duke.” 

2lh. Gracious — (Gratifying, As ‘gracious’ is the appro- 
I'riale epithet of the Duke, and is narurally applied to Iji.s 
action and f(‘elingH, it is probably used here as uuotlier illus- 
tration of Bottom’s inaccurate use of language. 

Her death — 'I'he death ofThishe, the heroine of the piece. 
This is of eoui>e an absurdity ns l^yramiis dies Imt'oreThishe, 
but it is worthy of Bottom. The cornie effect is twofold ; first 
in the irnpos.sihility, secondly in the high spirits which 
I’yramuH is ready to feel at the instant of his lover's death. 
Theobald turned ‘at her’ into ‘after.’ and Mr, Furnes.s thinks 
the emendation rao.st certain! 1'Mitor.s seem to think that 
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lioUom speaks hia noueense consciously and deliberately ior 

“■> 

fitJEXE 11 

A iifw wem; as the action is now transterred 

u LU. to Athens. QumeeV house may he named as 

t s{ lOJK h( eue of Act i, hut the location is unauthorised. 
h«*n> he^ins the fourth scone of his fourth Act; and 

dates 

t f the party of mechanics 

took place mi. I fill.) perhaps tort} hours betore, and .since 
fiien the otliers have licard nuthini; ot Bottom. Aow they 
are met tor u linui rehearsal and of course require th^ prCsS- 
eu(’(* of ,so itnpoitant a ficrsonuf'e. 

•>. Out of doubt • I’l'aiHported ’ sceins to imply not 
only translated' in tt)nn hut r('moved Ironi the woz-ld of 
men unit l(*asr from Allun.s. Out ol - without. 

H. Discharge -Act; cf. II i. a 

h- The best wit of any A comhination ol (■(anparative 
nmi superlative (‘onstriu turn ; Belter wit tiiun any other/ 
Ihc best wit of all the. ‘ Wit ' is intellectual talent. 

B>. Handicraft man~( 'raftsman, man hkilkii in si.inr^ 
mumial work (hand, craft). 

11. Person — I’cr.sonul appear unec. fitjurc. Ac. 

Id. ParagOU — Minicl or exampic of jiertci non. 'i'hrough 
r tcmdi iroin .sp.tmsh , ulnmulcly I aitin pro. fo/, cann 
1 k Thing of naught— An ambiguous c.xpvessiou indi- 
cating either nothingness or nanglitiness. The ordinary 
mi'iining wuis worth lesstiess. This smitence sceiii.^ to show 
tfiat ‘paramour’ h.id begun to he used in iis modtrn (bad) 
Sense, hut in the lUizahethan age it was also still used in its 
older imuining of, one sujireinely loved (Preiich par, amour), 

' Naught <u’ ‘rtnughir' is no uluT, 

Ih. From the temple—'l’he marriage ceremony is already 
over. We must suppo.NO a jengthened interval between the 
tvvo Acts, during wfiich while the audience is diverted with 
niUHtc or other tleviee the hour ol marriage is conceived k 
puss. 

Ih. There is— Pro? incial speech. 

Two or three .. ..The two young coujiles. To these me- 
chanics Demetriu.s and Bysamierare in the position of lords. 
Tfie analogy of English peer.s or aristocrats is in view. 

17. Kis^e luea — Enriched. ( )nr fortunes should have been 
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made. Theseus would have showered money or honours ow 
those that contributed to his happiness. 

IP. Lost sixpenco—FIute conjectures that 'Vheseus, in 
honour of his marriage, would have assigned to Bottom a 
pension of sixpence a day for life. 

20. Scaped sixpence— -Sixpence is the minimum less than 
which could not have been offered, and that sum would 
doubtless have been pressed on him. ‘ Scaped * is an alter- 
native form of ‘ escaped.’ (Latin eii*, rcij^a). The loss of an 
initial letter or syllable is known in philology as aphesis or 
apbaTesi.s. 

21. An the I’ll be. — A strong way of expressing cer- 

tainty. An=if. 

22., Sixpence... or nothing— Le.'-s than sixpence would 
not be accepted. It has been conjectured tliat Sbake.»‘pcare 
i.s here laughing at some actual case of the pensioning of an 
'actor. 

23. In Pyramns — For acting in tbcj character of Pyrannis. 

2t). Hearts— Brave or hearty fellows. ‘Heart ’ used of 
persons generally expresses affection as in sweet-heart; or 
companionship, as in the Tinipesi, I. i. \ 

27. Conrageons — The wrong word, suggested, perhap.s, by 
Bottom’s manner. ‘Auspicious’ is, perhaps, what is meant, 
or * encouraging.’ 

29. I am to — This phrase i.s elliptical. I am obliged to. 
about to, ready to, Ac. Bottom speaks boastingly as usual ; 
nevertheless Be avoids direct reference to what put his asso- 
ciates to flight. 

31. Bight as it fell ont — Kxactly os it happened. 

34. Hath dined— Evidently Bottom has just come from 
the palace where he ha.s learned something of tlie programme 
of the evening. 

Getyonr Get together your best clothes and dress for 

the palace. ‘ Apparel ’ mu»t include all that is needed for 
the play. 

35. Strings to yonr beards— your false beards, to be 
used in the play. 

36. Pnmps — Fine bouse shoes; low and with thin soles. 
'I'he word is the same as ‘ pomp.* The new ribbons (or 
ribbands, as in the older editions) will make them look new 
find gay^ 

37. His part — To l)e acted by him. 

The short and the long — The whole matter howsoever 
expressed. The expression is familiar though the ‘ long ’ is 
usually put first. 
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'5H. Preferred— Suhrnitted for approval (see Hrsfe scene ol 
next. Act) ; or, possibly, selected in preference to others. 

Linen - Shirt, collar, d'c. Here, ot woman’s dress. 
lU. Shall hang out— .Hiisl project. Meant to illustrate 
not only vnly;arit 3 % but the prosaic manner in which the 
craftsmen endeavour to represent absent objects. 

n. Onions, garlic — Which cause the breath to smell un- 
plnasautly. (iarlic is literally spear-leek ; A.S. gar. a spear. 
Nor — We >lioul<l say ‘or.’ 

t± Utter sweet breath -rhe verb ‘utter’ is from the 
adj. which is another form ot ‘outer’ (from ‘out’), and 
Jiierelore rnenut to ‘ give out.’ It continued until recently to 
be used in tlic sense ot circulating money, and in allied 
nieynings. Here the question is whether it is used with ref- 
iTiMice to speaking onl}- or to both .speaking and breathing. 
1‘tobably the latter. 

Doubt but to hear -Doubt (but) that 1 dmll hear. This 
use ot the iiitin. alter 'do not doubt but’ is probably un- 
grammatical (correct grammar i.s not expected from Bottom), 
•Nbboit explains that ‘do not doubt but’ is equivalent to, 1 
iiavc no doubt or fear to pre\etu me from believing that ; ‘ but' 
liaving a preventive force. He quotes from Hidiard II: * I 
doul>t mtbut to ride as fast as York,* another example which 
shows that wh'*n the meaning wa.s future tliere was a teiidencj* 
towards the use ot the iiitinitive. 

b* Sv(eet comedy -sweet as giving pleasure, and coined}' 
as atrording an evening’s mirtli. 't'o Bottom, at all events, 
till’ filay IS a comedy, i’t. 1. ii. !-• 

11. Q-O away -Some editors put a comma after ‘go’; 
witK’h sci'Mis (jiiite uncalled tor. 


ACT V. 

SCENE /. 

1. That— 'I’hat that. 'I'lie second that the relative) 
was very frequently omitted in the Klixabethan age. ddie 
reason in such a case as this was perhap.s to avoid a repetition 
ot * tliaf.' 'Phe strange things are the experiences recounted 
b}' Demetrius and D} sunder, and the explanations given in 
connection with Hermia's choice. These give fheseus an 
opportunity of .stating his attitude towards the weird aud 
preternatural. He is sceptical wliile Hippolyta is credulous. 
*i. May— ('au. .... . 

d. Antic — ‘ Anti<(ue* is the sjudliug of the first quarto ; the 
see oud quarto and early folios have ‘auticke.* Antique and 
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antic were in Shakespeare’s time one and the some word, 
usually meaning fancit'al, of odd character or device, (irad- 
uully the form ‘ antique’ was appropriated to the ancient 
and ‘antic’ to the odd. Here tlie meaning is fantastic, 
grotesque (such as might have been believed long ago). In 
Bacon’s Aih'fincetne^it of Jje.aniimf the term is used as an 
epithet of sculptured tignres such a.s those of satyrs. 

Fables — Stories. Used here simply ol what is wondcrln! 
and incredible. Cf. the ])hrabe ‘old w'ives’ fal)les.’ 

Fairy toys — 'I'he term ‘toy,’ though meaning originally (as 
now) a plaything, was often used in an extended sense, of vain 
conceits, or (as here) of childish tales. The epitliet is used 
without reference to the fairies of the play. 

4. Seething — Roiling ; the original Knglish w'ord ; — ‘ bi)il 
being of Latin origin. 

0. Shaping fantasies — Imaginations that conceive or pio- 
ject unrealities. Fanta.'.y is related toiaru'v pretty much a." 
antique i.s to antic. Strictly the term ineun.N imagination 
((rr. pAcn/aset, a making \ isihle), but it w'as most i'rfM|uently 
used of vagaries ol the imagination. (‘1. Milton’s ('omni*, 

Hec on I. i. 

Apprehend — Apprehend, to seize hold of, or grasf) at. iv 
here distinguished irom ‘comprehend,’ to take in fully, to hold 
and contain. The irregular tacully of larita.^y j»nts forth its 
efforts in many direetion.s; reason weighs, measures, arid 
as.sirnilates what it sees and understands. 

7. Lunatic, lover, poet — 'I’lieseus’ immediuto purpose i*. to 
associate the lover and the lunatic, so as to account for the 
story he has just heard ; what Shakespeare inlends b\ inlic- 
duciiig the poet is not so obvious, 'i’be passage that follows 
is so magniticeiit us well as playlul that it is difficult to .say 
how far Shakespeure is in sport, how far in earnest. 

8, Of all compact — Formed exclusively of. d iiey have 

no rational element in their minds which are entirely made 
up of imaginative powei.s. So in V. and Ad., ‘Compact of 
fire’; As You Like It, II. vii. 5., compact of jars. So also in 
Par. Iml, IX. (3)H, where a W'andering lire is said to be ‘ com- 
pact of unctuou.s vapour.' (Lat. (ompactm, joined together)- 

Id. All as frantic — Quite as mud. 

11. Helen’s beauty — Beauty equal to that of Helen of 
Troy; on afcouiit of wdiich the Trojan war took ])lace. In 
Marlowe’s Faukiun, written a year or two before, Helen’s is 
described as “ the face that launched a thousand ships, And 
burned the topmost towers of Ilium.” 

Brow of Egypt — Cirisy’s brow. The word ‘ gypwy ’ is a 
Kcontraction ot 'gyntien. This wandering tribe wes 
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believeMi to have come from Egypt, but is now known to have 
oomcirom India. The reference is to the dark complexion. 
* Brow ’ IS used by Synecdoche tor face. 

12. In a fine frenzy rolling— I'oetic genius is a different 
kind of madness— a line kind; not, harmful as the lunatics, 
often beautiful, but always extravagant or absurd. The ref- 
erence to the poet s eye is mainly metaphorical. The lu- 
natic’s eye visibly rolls, l)ut it is the poet’s inner eye, his imag- 
inative vision that knows no boundary or control, and i.s 
looking Kornetimes to earth, sometimes to heaven. 

14. Imagination- Here conceived as the poetic faculty. 

Bodies forth-— Hues body <.»• definit<' slinpe to. puts into 
conente figiin*. Note that a distinction is made between, 
tliis proej*ss and tlie turning into shapes /line lb;. The for- 
mer is purely meiital — rrlernng to th<* formation of thoughts, 
ideas, images, concept ions in tlie mind, 
ir., The forma of things unknown— The things may refer 
histoiy or legtuul, or nu*re fane i ini creation. The }>oeL 
descnb*-s tliein as tic unugines they might fane happened. 
Tims Homer's gucs lull details oi Uie 'IVojan war, 

though rmici) is inanite'-tly unbistorieal , Virgil’s is 

lui.sed on a slender ti adilujii and the poet invents the journey- 
iiigs ()1 bus hero; Dante describes in miiiuti‘ detail hell and 
purgatory and heaven; Milton reeoids the war m hea\en 
and the tnovement.s of spirits, and The pnnuval paradise; 
Hpeiiser in\ cuts a fairy land with knights and dragons and 
utrange eneonnters Such was the innnncr of poet.s in elder 
day.", 'rtu* unreal reieived form, or tiie unknown was 
minutely pi<‘ttir(d as if the poet wa.s (lescribing whut he had 
Keen or beard. In the last, two centuries the character of 
poetry 1ms utidergonc a ebnnge on account ol the develop- 
meiit of the scientific sf>irit. 

Foot’s pen — By in<*tony niv for the poet eoueeived as commit- 
ting bi.s thoughts to wnrwig and elahorntuig his conce])tioris. 

D>. Shapes — Vunou.s and distinct shafios; sliapes that the 
reader or nearer can .see and realise. The shapes may be 
undersiood of kindsot worlds, or Kinds of elinracters (demi- 
gods, Huty'rs, fay’s, golilius, A:e.), or kinds of poems, or mem- 
orable descriptive phrnse.s, 

Aiiy nothing — i’nsub.stantial unreality : as in the case of 
fairy land and tfie imaginary beings of romance. Shake- 
speare is indicating w'hat the poet sometimes does or may do, 
not wlmt he always does ; with a smile {we may suppose) 
upon his countenance. 

17 . Local habitation and a name— Tfie fioet localises hi.s 
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creations and makes their natneB familiar to ub; so that we 
speak and think of Oberon or Ariel and of their haunts and 
homes us if they were realitie.s. 

18. Tricks — Deceptive powers. 

19. Would but— Desires only to. 

Apprehend . ..comprehends— The distinction of these 
wordvS is not <{uite the same as abuve. I’he force of the latter 
here is in its prefix cojn* which seems to have mainly its 
orip;inal meaning ‘along with.’ Imagination goes forth to 
understand and de.scribe some source of joy, and in .so doing 
it by a sort of trick unconsciously introduce.s some concrete* 
person as the bringor or medium of the joy. 'I'hus gifts of 
nature are associated with gods; thus there are benignant 
spirits, fairies. d’C.; and conversely, as indicated in the next 
two lines. 

'21. Imagining — If (or when) one imagines. This use of 
the participle without a pronoun or .substantive is now un- 
grammatical. 

Fear — Object of fear. The term is thus used in Shake- 
hpeare chiefly of spirits, but it may be used as here so as u> 
include wild men or animals. 

How easy A child or timid person seeing a bu.sh in the 
darknes.s is ready to imagine that it is a destructive animal. 

in fSJMKKst’KiKt: “ the thief doth fear each bush an oflicer” 
(i.e , a jioUceman), or Gray’s line “ they hear a voice in every 
wind.” Some editors wish to reject lines 21-'22 as uncalled 
tor and lieneatfli the dignity of the passage, liut in the first 
place the linos are natural a.« the complement or contrast of 
what has been said regarding ‘joy,’ and secondly, it is to be 
remembered that 'rheseus is talking hurauronsly and in high 
spirits. He has momentarily risen in a lofty flight, but 
before ending he must come back to the level ol his bride 
and guest.s. VVhetlier the trick ol imagination which turns 
a !>usii into a bear is tlic same as tfiat whicfi peoples the 
world w'itli gods and nymphs and fairies, and whether again 
tlic.se are the same as the poetic imagination are <|ueKti()us for 
the psychologist. Shakespeare neeu not care. 

24. All their . ...The transfiguring of all their minds at 
one and the same time; refeiring mainly to Demetrius and 
Lysander. ‘ Minds transfigured’ is Latin idiom. 

25. More witneeseth — Affords evidenc'e that these reports 
are more than mere creations of love-madness. ‘ Wifnesseth’ 
and ‘ grows ’ arc singular because the two lines are regarded 
as stating (uie great fact. Fancy, as elsewhere in this pla>v 

i love. Images = imaginations. 
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26. Great constancy— lmposinj» consisteiu y, proving that 
Homething preternatural 1ms been at work, C’oustancy i« 
literally a standing tinnly together. 

27. Howsoever — Whatever be the real facts of the case. 

Admirable— Wonderful, fitted to excite wonder. Words^ 

derived from tho Latin are continually changing their mean- 
ings. Thus admirable now means excellent. 

*29 — 21 , M utual congratulations. 

92. MaS(|nes dances — Such a constituted a evoning’» 
Kport in the bouses of princes or nobles (i.e., in England,. 

99. Long age— Cf. I. i. 9— (i. Hyperbole. 

94. After-snpper — In those days dinner was always a 
midday meal and supper was the meal of the evening. The 
after-supper was a collation of sweets or something pleasant 
that followed the substantial supper, perhaps in another room. 
As dinner was followed and finished by dessert, so sup{»er was 
followed by what was called rere-supper, or after-supper, 

9*>. Manager of mirth — Thescuis calls for Philostrate wh(> 
is the otfK’or in charge of revels and merriments; correspond- 
ing to the Master of Hovels in Elizabethan England. 

96. Revels — Entertainmenis. t^ee on 1. i. 19. 

97. To ease 'rheseus affects very great impatience. 

99. Abridgment — l.'sed for an entertainment that shortens 
time. i'i. pustime. So also other words. 

49. Beguile — Hass so a.s not to feel the slowness of. 

41. Delight — Spurt, merriment, entertainment. 

•12. A brief— .\ short account, a list with brief indication 
of the character of each. |Cf. use in ‘ barrister's brief’]. 

Ripe— Heady to be acted or performed. Hipe is Theobald's 
emendation of * rife almost universally adopted, ljut doubtful. 
I’ossibly * rife’ had some shade of meaning now forgotten. 

14. The. (lle<uU), The insertion of (reads) as an explana- 
tion is due to Thwhald. According to the folios, not Theseus 
hilt Ly.sunder announces this and the other titles, i.e., reads 
the brief. 

Centaurs — This .story is told in Ovid, (Metam. XTI) 
whence Shakesf>eare is supposed to have learned it. The 
Oentaiirs were imaginary monsters in Thessaly, half man, half 
horse (with tlu? logs and IkhIj of horses). On one occasion 
t'hey were beaten by the Lapithae, a hand which included 
Theseus and Hercules. The concei)tior of a centaur must 
datfO from the time whefi horses were first tamed and used for 
riding. 

4t). TO“-“To the accompaniment of. 

46. We'll—We shall liave. 
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47. In glory — 'I'lieseni? as a true hero givosall the houour 
to Hercules though an equal share holonj^ed to hiinsell. 

48. Tipsy — Dranken. Adjective f<»rnie(U’r()m ‘ ti)*' fo tilt ; 
whence also the frequentative* tipple’ ; from the Scanaimivmn. 

BECChanals — Worsiuppers or devotees of Bacchus (or 
DionvsusX the aod of wine; here a hand of ’I'liraciati women. 
This also i^ in (h-id. 

49. Teariog .. The reference is to themvirderol Orpheus 
hv these fcinnlc hac<‘hana!.s hpcau.se after the death of KurV' 
dice, liis^vife. he refused to associate vvifhtiicm. See Mji.tox, 
yjlfcidas. h8 — do; and Per. Jjotd, VII. .42 — J»8 — 

But drive far off (he harharous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the 'i’ht acian hard 
In Rhodope where woods and recks had ears 
’j\) rapture, till the bavaji^e clamour drioMied 
Both harp and voice: noi could the Muse dehuid 
Her son. 

Singer — Poet and musieian. Orpheus is famous in Icpend 
a," the supreme ma.sterof the lyre. 

oh. Device — Hero u.sed hu* * filay.' The term was u.'-ed in 
variou.s senses to denote thint;s arttully conceived, plays, 
sliows. emblematic designs, mottoes, Ac. 

•’ll. From Thebes — '^llC^eu•^ fought against 'I'hehes, the 
chief town of lioeotia, in support of Adrastus, King of Argos, 
wlio had been defeated by the 'J’hehatis. Th(*scii.s sfieaks vi ith 
serene eonsciousness of lieroic greatne.sK. 

42-53. The thrice three . ..The meaning and Higniticanee 
ot this title have been much canvassed. It is pos.sible that 
tliere is a reference to some recent event or circum.stancc. la 
l.Vil Spen.ser published the Tears of f he Muses, and thi.s title 
may have suggfjsted the words * thrice ...mourning.’ The more 
important quesrion is W'bat did Shakespeare mean hy ‘late 
det'eased in beggary.’ It is almost certainly not a reference 
to the unhappy death of Spenser (l.591b, hut many see in it an 
allusion to the death of Greene wliich took place in .such 
<'ircumstances in 1592. Greene was a fertile writer, who as a 
University man affected to d(*Hpise young Shakespeare. 
Greene’s jealousy is certain and Shakespeare may hav'e felt 
responsive contempt, sufficient to induce him to make fun of 
his rival’s untimely end. Some critics see generosity in 
Shakespeare’^ withholding thi.s ‘satire keen and critical’; 
but the mere reference to it would have heeti enough to raiso 
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a lungh, Greene’s (loath had been lollowed b}’ a public 
oontrovorsy on liis lilo; eHpt^cially from the pens of Nash and 
i^arvoy, the latter of whom was ‘kcnm and ('riticab’ If this 
<’omod\ was produced at the time when the ‘fossip regarding 

< ii'fiene was general in Soeiet}’, the audience would have under* 
■"lood tills title as indicating a new poetical and comic satire 
on the untoward fate of an unwise scholar and bard. The 
matter is discussed in connection with the question of the 
<l.;Le ol the l*lay, 

ol. Satire — I’octicai satire as wo now understand it had 
not y<'t begun in England; but the stage had been often used 
ior personal purpo.ses, and poems of a didactic kind had been 
written on the faults and falls of public men. A ])rose satire 
or senes (jt reflections might he intended, but if the Muse« 
were to speak it, it would be neitlier prose nor satire, but 
rather some kind of elegy. The use of the word ‘ satire’ here 
IS probably ilue to what is hinted, not to the mourning of the 
Mu.ses, blit to the tacts which called forth that mourning. 
Satire arose ni Latin poetry whon men began to lash in verso 
the vici^s oi tlieirage. In England it began about lt)t.K> with 
Murston, Hall and others, hut flourished liest with Dryden 
and Pope an.i l ulininated in Byron. Eat. satiira, a full dish 
(t'f food) I'ontuining variou.s ingredients. 

Keen critical — Both words mean severe. Etymologically 
■ I ritical' means qualified to judge, but Sliakespeare Uvse.s it in 
th(’ .‘^eiise of ‘ censorious.’ 

• ».*» Sorting with -In harmony with. The.seua is a gen- 

< rouM hero and will admit no mockery or satire. 

’>b. Tedious brief— Bottom or (^hiince in giving it this 
title proliably used the wrong word, llow'ever, it is defended 
and explained hy I’liilo.sirate. 

•*»fk Hot ice — .All oxymoron intended to illustrate the self- 
contrudictory character t)l the tith‘. 

Flaming— A coniPctnral reading, .Sfram/e. the reading of 
the curly editioius, i.s ulmo.st certainly a cormfition of the 
inlcrided text. Jis meaning is not satisfactory and a dis- 
syllable Is re(juired. Erroneous words may have passed 
into the text cither from the misreading of the original 
manuscript or the mishearing of a scribe to whom the worda 
were being dictated. Here we expect an epithet expressive 
fiitbei of beat or oi blackness. None, however, resembling 
’ strange ’ can be readily suggested. The original word may 
have b(‘gnn with / whicli closely resembled the old fonn of a, 
and thu.H may have been tiaming, or fiery, both of which have 
iieen sngg(‘slcd, or flaring. 
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As another example of oxymoroTJs the followins: IVom liovn i> 
and Juliet, 1. i., may be quoted : — 

0 brawling love ! O loving )>ate ! 

0 anything, of notliing first create ! 

0 heavy lightness I serious vanity I 
Misshapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick heulth ’ 
Still-waking sleep that is not what it is ! 

bO. Find the concord of this discord— A great musician 
maybe able to turn a discord into a concord, or to protluc(' 
musical effect from it, l)ut this is a thing of difficulty. The 
phrase ‘concord of this discord’ may be regarded ns an 
epigram, 

61. Some ten words — Possibly a lamiliar way ol saying 
very short. ‘Some ”■ about. Hound numbers have »*\cr liecn 
u.sed to denote vague (juaiitities or periods. 

6.‘{. By ten words — By ir.s whole length, a.*, it was m.t 
worth the writing and i.s entirely valueless. 

6"). Apt — Well adapted, appropriate. 

Player fitted — Properly adapted to liis part.ort<» wlmm n 
part suitable to his cariacitios has been as.signed. See J. ii. ‘e 

68. Which — May be either the object after saw, or the 
subject before made. Probably the former, ’rhe pronoun ‘ it ’ 
should be supplied in one ol tlie clauses. 

6fh Merry tears — Tin? g?‘otesquenes.s of the play and the 
acting prevails over tlie nii.^'foi tunes of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
The figure of Oxymoron. 

70. Passion of A lit of e.xce.ssive laughter which might 

possibly cau.se tears. 

Shed-( Causative. Or. by metonymy, the action of the 
man may be ascribed to his mood or passion. 

71. As this line is incomplete, it is fK'ssible that some 
words have been lost ; .such as “ ’I’hey are. my lord.*’ 

7'2. Hard-handed— Denoting the eftects of manual toil. 

7?>. Which— Who. The distinction was not yet estab- 
lished. 

Laboured Ibit forth mental effort. 

74-. Unbreathed — Pnpractised : a term used of the exer- 
cising of a horse or a w restlor. 

7o. Against — With a view to the coming of. 

79. Sport in their intents— Amusement in their efforts to 
gratify you. 

80. Stretched, conned— Both words agree with ‘ intents ’ 
and have practically the same meaning. Preparations have 
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l)een made with the effort. 'I’tieir minds have been 

Htretelied U) tlie utmo.st, while the play ha.s been committed to 
rweiiiory. 'I'he vaj^ueness of the language is chieflv in the 
word ‘ intejnts which here ineniis strivings rather than in- 
tentions. 

Ctu 61 p&ill — k>everc* pain is called cruel, because it is e.x- 
|)erieneed in a good effort, 

8 ‘>. Simpleness — Smgle-mindednes.s as seen in the intents. 

Duty — i\ot the general ethical <|uality, tnit loyalty to the 
prince, homage, the evercisc of respectful regard. Duty and 
wretchedness are exnmple.s ot the abstract used for the con- 
crete ; a form of metonymy, 

Ki. Wretchedll68B"-'l hi.s se^uns to he liippolyta'scfincep- 
tion of \\ hat 'riu'seu.> calls simpleiiev'. It indieate.s povertv. 
or low birth, 

O’ercharged — ()\er-hurdened, a.s indicated in line So. 

H(i. In his service perishing — Failing in the task it has 
undertaken. His -- its '|’he very fact that this play is the 
offering of duty or loyalty will make the mismanagement of 
it more painful. 

87. Sweet — Dmr. sw(>ethcait. 

88. Can do nothing.. Ha^e no skill in this re.speet, 

8ff. The kinder we — Hy s<» much i.s it kinder on our part — 
* the ' being the instrumental ease. The words ‘kind’ and 
‘iiotliing ’ are repeated from Ilippolyta'.s spceeli, as a method 
of wit in dialogue. On a<Tount c»f tlu' Inversion the verb 
does not need to be e.vpres.sed. 

90 Sport — .Amusement, the intcie.st of the play to us. 

Take what they mistake— Accept their blundering ntter- 
ance.v (’f. lines 100— lo:!. 'I’lie repetitioi, of the s} liable 
take is of the nature ol a pun or play tui language. 

91. Cannot do— Fails in the ability to do. 

Noble respect— 'I’he respect lelt by the jirim e for tlie 
Hineerity of the mechanics. Xohle is in contrast to ‘poor.’ 
These vtords are in the early editions the end ot lino 91. Ihe 
aahsfuntive without iheadjectiAe would ha\e htly completed 
that line. 

Takes 'rhe meaning seems to he; aecepls it not tor its 
merit or skill, but for the good will ol the performer.s. Might 
can 8(‘areely he the correct reading. Due or two syllables are 
wanting in the couplet, so that tlie true text seems lost. 

9d. Theseus is now recounting experiences in the receipt 
of addresses from distinguished men, or bodies of men. 

Clerks — Scholars, learned men; the clerical profession 
(clergy) having been in the Middle Ages the only learned^ 
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(‘la'is. Shakespeare has, perhaps, in view some instances in 
tlie experience of Queen Elizabeth. 

Pi. Premeditated welcome— Speeches of welcome pre- 
j)ared beforehand. 

Po. Shiver and look pale— Heine: overcome with nervous- 
ness. 

Pd. Periods— In the tynunmatical son.Mc of full stops, not 
the rhetorical sens»^. 

P". Throttle their .. 'I’he persons presenting the addresscM 
are suppo.sed to have practiced the delivery or eloeutioii 
thereof so as to reveal cukured and couftlv an accent a« 
possible ; but in their lirniditv tljey prove nimble to speak dis- 
tincfly. and thus ns ir, were cln-ketl'eir finely-trained utterance. 

Have broke — d'ho construction is imperfect ; probably 
‘they* being understood as the suliject Iicfore Imve. ‘ Broke’ 
would now be written ‘broken.’ 

InP. Picked —'Phat is by regarding the intention and re- 
specting the modesty ov liumliieness of tlie persons. 

lOl. Fearful — Pull o1 tear that they sliould not properly 
fulfil the duties assigned to them, timid and reverential. 

10'2. Head — Discerned. 

Rattling tongue — Bold and fluent utterante. Df. ‘to rattle 
off' a set speech. 

Saucy — Bert, smart, spt'keu with a sense of cleverneH«. 

• biginally. what has sauce Cf. spicy. 

1<D. liove — Tsed instead of duty of lino Hd. meaning devo- 
tion to. Tongue-tied dumin Simplicity, the simpleness 
of line 83. 

lO-K In least speak most — Show in their few words more 
loyalty and affection than fluent orators do in their long 
Speeches, The expression is epigrammatic. Df. the Latin 
ph raise mulfum in /xtrro. 

To my capacity — According to mv jMover ol judging. 

B)6, So please — 11 it so plea.se; inav it phumc. 

Prologue— Lit, fore-spoeedi ; a sort of preface preceding the 
play. Here the term is u.sed (as was the custom) of the 
person tliat spoke the prologue. 

Addressed— Ready. 

KnU'f the Fr<)l(tqw’ ; Qi iNcK. The person who spoke tho 
IVologtic appeared in a long black velvet coat with a garland 
of bay. The appearance of Quince in this charactisr is aup- 
posed to imply that he in to be regarded as the author of the 
play (or as a stiecial representative of the author). 

108 — 1 17. The coinie effect of this fir.st part of the prologue 
i.s ill the mis-juinctnation which mii.st lie sufiposed to repre- 
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«*iit t!ie inaiiDor in which ir vva'- ^flokf*n. The miw-placinj:? of 
tiic '^tops tnak(‘': fhe prologue titter in(1o[)cndeiicc or defiance 
ratlicr than ohedience and hom.tgc. (Quince is like a schoolboy 
\vh(» repeatn what; he does not kintw the rDcanirig of and pauses 
at the wrong })laces. '^I'o obtain the meaning the full stops at 
tlie end ot lines lOH. 11‘j and in t!io middle of lines 110, 114-, 
110 mu^t be removed. Full stops or vorni-colons should be 
placed at the end (.d line*' l<tO, 110 and after ‘come' inline 
1 Fh ft hji^. been pointed out that a similar distortion by 
inis-punetuat ion is to be fotiml in the earliest English comedy, 
N'ljjih fininlf>r Ihiister, where Huitih is proposing marriage to 
(lame (’nstanee. 

E>S. Offond — ( 'f. bchnv ]im‘ Ion. 

111. Beginning end — A {'lav on words, ‘End’ here 

nu-ans ohjeef, purpose, (i<‘si<ri, lane 1 1(» shows the beginning 
or origin of fheir design ami hue 11 f e\[M’esses the iull motive 
tind mtention. viz., all tor \oiir ihdight. 

11- Consider Heheve r)i<-n that iris not in despite (or 
lor anmoauiee) that we lia\»* eoim*. So line Ho, 

lid. Content — Satish. (nasmneh as onr mind or pur« 
pose is to satisfy you our true intention is solely to give you 
delight. 

H't. Repent you—Hepent, I.r.. of having received us; as 
the (’oiirt j)art\ would it the alf.ur pro\ed a iailure. 

! I «i. Show — ^ pjiearaiicf'. 

117. Like — Lik<‘lv. 

1 1 H. Stand upon points— A ]dav im the word ‘points.’ 
The u.suul meaning of !h(‘ phrase is ‘stand upon eeremonies/ 
be nunctiIiou.« in littlt' tilings. Here * imirits ’ refers to the 
yninetuatiou 

1 10. He hath lie has ridden his prologue as if it were 
a wild untrained \onug hor'-e. L\ sunder introduces this 
rm'faphor of riding in order to make hi.s pun wdiieh is on the 
* word ‘stop’ wlneii has a mi'anieg in hor.semunship as well ati 
in grammar. 

12<>. Moral — 'Hie moral is to speak tree. Truth i.s i eipiirod 
in all details of nltenuice or e\eeution. Wrong pnnetuation 
may have the efteet ot untruth. Lysitnder seema eager to 
(‘omtnend himsidf to 'Hipsimis. 

122. Played on . llippolyta too tries to shine in dialogue. 
M ho word ‘ stop’ suggests to li(*r a musical instrument and she 
intrfHiuces « rnetaplior of her own (‘played on') and a simile 
(‘like,. ’). 

12d. Recorder— -An old musical instrument akin to the 
Hnte, now succeeded by the ttagpolt‘t. It was of various kindg 
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and sizes, the text showing that it could be used by u chihl. 
It took the name ‘ recorder’ from its upper part “ betv^ oen tin- 
hole below the mouth and the highest bole for the finger.” 
Milton makes the devils march “ In perfect phalanx tf) thf* 
Dorian mood ot flutes and soft recorders.” (Paradise JmhI, 
I. 551). Its soft music was said to approximate to vocal mu.sic. 
See Hamlet y III. ii. 57*2. 

A sound government — A sound but not musical, because 

the stops are not properly played on. (lovcrninent is regula- 
tion, producing harmony, 

124. Like a tangled chain — The.seu.s cnd.s the conversatioi! 
with another simile. The entangled or dKordered chain 
requires only unravelling, and so the prologue requires onl> 
new punctuation. 

At this point the first folio has tho siage-directiou Tavifir 
with (t Trumpet before them. Tauop'r is iilentificd with 
William Tawier, a ‘subordinate in the pav f>j Hemmings,’ 
Probably he was the Preaenter who introduced the eharacters, 
and consequently the speaker of lines 12(»— l.'.o which are 
wrongly assigned to (^)uinee (or Prologue). 

l*2t). This speech gives a suiumary of the {lart to be acted. 
Throughout there seems to be eo\ert .satire the pretensions 
ot literary contemporaries. 

Gentles — Gentlemen and gentlewomen. 

127. Truth — 5’liis may be culled mock berou . 

129. Certain — This word was often used with the accent 
on the second syllable lor the .sake of rhyme and in variou.s 
shades of meaning. Shakespeare is here ridiculing this use of 
it. It is also ludit rous that Flute should he so ‘'mphatieally 
pronounced to be Thisbe, 

Lime —The early editions have lyrae ; but 1 k‘1o\i (l.ltiO) 
and also in 111. 1, the word is loam, 

135, Dog — The man in the mwn was supposed to be lol- 
lowed by a dog as well as to be carrying a bush or oundle. 

157. Think no scorn — Did not disdain, or deem it beneath 
them. ('f. Esihery 111. ti. 

158. Grisly— Hideous, terrihie. A.S. f/n/«hV. 

Eight by name — The expression is tautological. II ight r 
i.s named This is supposed to be the only passive form now 
existing in the Fiiglish language (i.e., passive without the 
auxiliary verb, be). The word was practically obsolete in 
Shakespeare’s time, but occurs frequently in Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen (1500). It is possible that Shakespeare is thus ridicul- 
ing Spenser’s ufiectation of antique words and h>rm.s. ‘ Grisly ' 
also is a Spenserian word. 
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Pall — 'I'he rnPHTung is let fall. This transitive use was not 
uilrcijuent. ('f. TempeH, II. i. 287; V. i. 64 

Thisby’s mantle slain — This may be ^grammatically ex- 
plained a.H the mantle of Thi8l)y slain. 

1 45-41. 'riie boisterous alliterations ol these two lines are 
doubtless in ridicule of the manner of some of Shakespeare’s 
theatri<’ai contemporaries, or, perhaps, ol Spenser himself who 
abounds in alliteration and whose combats contain such words 
as blade, blame, breast, bloody. The omission of articles is 
anotlier satirical umch. 

Broached — Opened. Tsed strictly of tapping; a cask of 
lupior (with a spit or iron instrument). Here the heart’s 
blood is drawn. 

147. Mulberry shade — Cnder the shade of a mulberry 
tree. Houbtlcss the black mulberry is intended. Ihe first 
syllable is derived from the Latin name morut>. 

1 1-8. More alliteration. Died — is a euphemism for killed 
herself. This emphatic style is intended to resemble some- 
thiiijs; jirand, 

I .V K At large discourse— 'I'alk freely . 

Many asses do — A .‘•in^gcstion that biped a.sses are nu- 
merous. 

Interlude— A technical term oi the time ; especially applied 
'to .short comical or farcical f)iec<*s. in the aj^e immediately 
jircccdinjjf the rise of the ^reat drama. 

Crannied hole— cranny is a hole or chink (B>. crn». Lat. 
I'rerut. u noU’h}; crannied therefore seems properly an epithet 
of the wall as in Tennyson’s “ fiower in the crannied wall;” 
it indicates the nature of the hole as small or narrow. 

15H. Pyr’mus. Thisby — The first name is pronounced as a 
dis.sy liable ; the second is accented on the second .syllable. 

I fib. This— In each case pointing: to the object. 

Ifi2. Sinister— Left. Accented on the middle syllable and 
givinju; a Hoi*t of double rhyme. 

Ifid. Fearful — 'Pimid; because they meet secretly, and 
without p<'rmission. 

Iiime and hair — Elements of the plaster or rough-cast. 
See line IKH 

ifi4. Wittiest partition.. . Tartitions, i.c., thiu walls or 
division.s between rooms do not usually talk or show wit. 
'I’ljero is, however, a play on the double meanings of partition 
and discourse, a side- reference to the partitions (or sub-divi- 
lions) of disi'ourses and sermons which were carried toexcesi 
n iShakespoare's time and were not always ‘ witty. 

IfiB. 0 — These apostrophes to night and wall, with repeti- 
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tions, are doubtless intended in iniiuier)' or ridicule of soTue 
author or some school of authors. 

Grim-looked — Grim-looking; not incorrectly formed from 
the subst. ‘look,’ but the st\le is here held up to ridicule. 

169. Ever art .. ..A pood exanifile ol bathos or the art ol 
sinking (as Pope called it), t’orupare and contrast the Mil- 
tonic line denying the subscanf ialit y ot night ; Privation mere 
of light and absent day. (/Mi.. 1 V. 4lH}.) 

(Jronnd— Land, ])roper( \. 

170. Blink — Peep, look with the in es half-.sliut in adapta- 
tion to the size of the chink, 

178. 0 wicked — d’he sharp ( ontrast (d thus and the preced- 
ing lines (172 — 6) is comical. 

18(1, Sensible — Kndou*d uith sense: ns shown h} i(s 
having already spoken. 

Again — Back, in retut n. 

181. No-Th is h}»eech ol Bottom’s i^ -uppitscd to be e.vteiu- 
porised in answer to 'r!u‘sen>-. and is in Bottom’.s pompous 
manner of e.xj)luiiation imIicm* e' piaiiaLion.s should not he 
given), d'he speaking ot it tl!ustI.lte^ Ins vain, ignorant, and 
irrepressihle eharacter 

Pat — fAactly. See Hi i 2. 

188. Cherry — lied (iik*- tie- cherry iruir), .See 11 1. ii. 2dU 

189-90. See, hear — 'I hcse vvord.- are Lran.-posed in Bottom’s 
manner. 

Will I-l sb^n go. 

191. in this line the earl\ eilitums ha\ e f he tonirna altiT 
‘art.’ It seem.s much better to punetuufe us in the text. 

192. Lover’s grace — (iraenms (or honou ruble) lover, 

19d-4. Limander, Helen -Appurcntl} for licamler, Hero. 

The story of i/eander and Hero wn*- (he subiecr of a potun ol 
Marlowe’s, unfinished when heilicd. IhO.’l. Leuiuier was wont 
to sw'im across the liellesjiont Irom Ahydos to Sesto.s to visit 
Hero. Finally he wa.s drowned in a storm and the ladv 
threw her.'jfjlf into the sea. 

194. Fates — (ireok divinities, godile.snes who presided ovei 
lirth and life. 4'heir narne.s are (’lot ho, liaehesis, Atropos. 
[’he Romans called them htrmr ; the Greeks, Nuimi and other 
lames. Atropns was the one that cut the thread of life. 

195. Shafalus — For (.'ephalus, son of Hermes. He refused 
he love of Aurora. 

Procrae — IVoeris, wife of refihalus. daughter of F*re(‘h- 
heiis, king ol Athens. 

J99. Ninny’s tomb— See ill, i s. 

2((0. Tide life, tide death— Wliether life or death betide 
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(t.e.. befall). 'I'idu h nut a contraction of betide, but an alter- 
native form now obHolete. 

20'!. Moral Ctown — l'bi« is the folio reading and it is doubt- 
less correct. 'I'he (juartos bad “Now is the moon used 
between,” the meaning of which would .'^eem to be; Now 
eincc the partition i.s removed the neigh bonring lovers can 
see each other freely in the moonlight, M’hey will not need 
to peer throiigli a cranny or to curry a lantern. This avc 
may siifiposo Miakespeare changed to 'moral dowm,’ the mean- 
ing being that the wall which vvu.'h a sort of moral protection 
between tile two ardent lovms is now removed. One point, 
however, which lias not been noted is that one of the young 
men liad already umuI the word ‘moral,' and it is to them 
(apparently) that 'rheseiis now turns to say that a ‘moral ’ is 
removed; to which 1 )eni<'l nii'' ])romj)tly replies, no remedy, 
i.r., it (‘iin’t be liclped. An«)tber j»oinr lias been suggested. 
Moral w'as fironounced hmg and nearly the same a.^ ‘mure 
air (r.e., wail entirelyi, and Shakespeare may have indulged 
in unotlier aLrociuiis pun. 'I’he reinling ’ mnnil ’ is certainly 
wrong, but the word ‘moral ’ must be held to imply ‘wall.' 

I 2Uk No remedy — 'fliih phra'^e nnist refer not to the lo,ss 
of the wall, Inif to t|ic free (*(mimunieatioii that results from 
its removal. 

When walls . .. 'I'herc is su})pnM-d to he a reference to a 
proverb * walls have ear'*,’ meaning that a person behind a 
wall may ovi'rlu-ar confident ia! conversation. 

2do. Without warning— Without gi\ing warning; i.e.. 
while the .spoakiT is unguarded. On thi.s account walls 
deserve to be removed. 

AsnpplifMl directly to the Interlude Demetrius refers to 
the vvilfulness of Snout (who acts Wall) and his listening to 
the convcrMition of Py ramus and Thisbe sous to hear of their 
arrangement to nu-ct at the tomb. It i." the hearing of Lliis 
that enables him to know that lie may now withdraw. 

‘20*5. This is ilippolyta witli iior refined tastes cannot 
appreeiato tiiis ruiic and groLe.''iiue diversion. 77tiii=^the 
play or interlude. 

207. The best in this kind .. I’he best of dramatic re- 
presentations are but shadows, r.c.. unreal imitations of 
reality. 

20H. The worst are no worse— I’bey also are shadows cast 
by reality. In such shadows tiiere is no substantiality and 
therefore no (|ualitnriv(‘ dilferenee. Either may afford an 
hour’s amusement. ... ,, , 

If imftgination amend them — The imagination of the 
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spectator {wliich is what invests the action with life and 
reality) may be used so as to supply what is lacking in the 
work of unskilled players. 

209, It must be Hippolyta sees that these phivei** 

have no true imagination. Perhaps she means to compliment 
her lord. Shakespeare further suggests that all high appre- 
ciation is dependent on the activity of the hearer’s mind. 

210. If we imagine — Theseus play.s on the word * imagifie,’ 
while at the same time he makes known his consciousness of 
the extraordinary conceit of Bottom and his friends. He 
'-peaks as if desirous of changing the subject and of seeing 
^-ome new development which may be more interesting to his 
tiride. 

212. Two noble beasts in, a man and a lion— Mo.st editot-M 
[Hit the comma after in, connecting ‘ in’ with come and put- 
ting man and lion in appo-xiiion to beasts. In the early edi- 
tions the comma is placed before ' in’ in which case the preposi- 
tion may mean * in the character of’; cf. ‘in Pyranms,’ 1 \’. ii, 
240. ‘ Man ’ was changed by Theobald atid others into ‘ moon.’ 
Tbi.s is tpiitc unauthorised, but the remark (adopteil by 
Furnes.s) that Theseus could not know that the man with the 
lantern was the personation of moon.shjne is in forgetfulness of 
lines 1*34-5. Xo one has remarked on the lact that a dog, as 
well as a Hun, enters. The.seus speaks somewhat sensationally 
in his endeavour to intcresi Hippolyta in the performance, 
but it is not clear that a man could be called a beast, even 
with the epithet ‘noble’ attached. Of course if the man is 
.•-li styled it is intended as a joke. 

2H. Monstrous — Shakespeare ks again ridiculing some 
literary style. 

Ou floor — Article omitted ; in the manner of Spenser. So 
‘ lion,’ 1. 2U). 

218. A lion fell — Apparently fell liere means skin (ii use 
of the word now obsolete, but found elsewhere in Shake- 
speare), and iion-fell is to he taken as one word ; the meaning 
of the sentence lieing, — 1 am only a lion-.skin and in no other 
sense can I produce a lion, or do I belong to the race of lions* 
'The double negative, nor... .no, was not nnusnal. It is to bo 
noted that Snug is here carrying out the instructions laid 
down in Bottom’s speech, A<‘t III. i., according to which ho 
was to name his name and show his human h(^d through 
the lion’s neck, and U) declare that he was not a lion. These 
points are ob.served in due order, and the phrase ‘ a lion-fell ' 
is the spoken ecjuivalent of the showing of the face through 
the torn skin. It i.s usual to take ‘ fell ’ as an adjective, and 
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•to interpret, ‘neither a lion nor a lioness'; but the alter- 
native is a toeble one, and the grammatical difficultj of 
fornraenciug the line gratuit^msly with ‘A’ instead of ‘ No * 
is in our opinion insufierable. If ‘ fell ’ is a substantive, it is 
rhetorically hHlanced with ‘dam’; and both clauses of the 
sentence btjcome full of meaning. The speaker is a lion’s 
darn only in the sense that a lion’s skin encloses one who is 
to HCt the part of a lion. Foil. etym(»logiertlly, — Latin pellis. 

220. Pity on my life — I shonld be very sorry indeed. ’I’be 
ioli<j reading in ‘olV the rprartos have ‘ on.’ ('/f. 111. i. 40. ‘Of’ 
♦.eenis to have Ireim the form used in vulgar speech. 

221. Of a good — i^rssessed of a. 'Fhe gentleness and good- 
nO'<s are shown in his anxiety not to tei-rify the party. 

222. B^t at a beast — The best possible in the ease of, or 
fharacter ot, a bea.sr.. Tlu.s ejrigrammatic form owes its point 
largely to the pronunciation of ‘ Ireast ' which was nearly the 
same as that ot host. Toe combination took its sound pri- 
marily from the tirst letter which if long was pronounced as 
in * there.’ or if short as in 'then.’ The current pronuncia- 
tion ol ea is not much older tlian this century. With ‘obey’ 
Pope rhymed * tea ' and (!owper ‘ sea.’ I'lie older vowel sound 
ut beiist (still heard provinctally) is familiar enough, in Indian 
languages though in iiternry English it. has ceased to exist. 

2i:l. Fox — Z.r., a cowardly animal who trusts to cu»‘dfig 
rattier than to valour htr suoces.s or safety. Snug tried to 
calm the HtwH't.af.or.s. hut the effec't of his explanation has not 
l-'ceii what m' counted on. They did not e.xpeot gentleness ip 
a lion. 

221. Q-Oose— 7.e., fool. 1'he explanation showed want of 
<liscretion (or judgmoiit) and also (as a modern writer would 
say) want of humour, (ioeso and hens are supposed to have 
little brains, 'riiis use of the term-, fox. goo.se is the tigure 
Antonornasia ; or it may l»e deemed. Metuphor. 

22f). Hii valour cannot — rhescus had virtually said Ire 
has no discretion. Oh yes replies Demetrius, he has a great 
sleal of a kind, a coward’s kind. He has so much ol it that 
it is t^)o heavy for his valour to carry. Now fo,xe8.are in the 
habit of carrying geese (away). It is pr>ssihle that the words 
discretion and valour were a familiar contrast, 'the saying 
in / //ear// /F (V.iv. 121) ‘discretion is the hotter fiart of 
valour ' may have been already in some form in fshakespeares 
mind. Aci^ording to it a wise man’s valour carries his discre- 
tion in it. Hut tlie vslour of this lion is non existent and does 
not cany such discretion as may be assigned to him. 

227. Hit discretion .. ..Theseus as sovereign c.annot 1)€ 

X.\IV 
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expected to argue with a sultiordioate. He assumeK the 
correctness ot the comparisons, gives a turn to the ai gument, 
and then passes to another subject. But in ail his speeches 
lie dispi^s an element ot generosity. 

230. Lantern — Shakespeare wrote lanthorn and seems in 
this and the following four lines to be playing on the syllable 
hom ; so that the word must have l>een pronounced as 
written. This form of lantern was due to the frequent use ol 
horn in the construction of its sides. 

Homed — l^sed of the crescent or waning moon, the ends or 
points being known as the horns. So l^at. romtta. Here the 
epithet is introduced conventionally and ludicrously. 

231. H6 — The man and not the lamp being jocularly re- 
garded as the moon. If he is ‘ horned,’ the horns should Ixe 
seen on his head. 

2>f2. Ho crescent and . ..Theseus sees only a round light. 
There are therefore no horns, and the moon is full, rtot cres- 
cent. 

2*U-35. These two lines seepi the lieginiiing of a qiiatraitu 
but Moon does not suci'eed in uttering more. 

2J35. Man i’ the moon — 1'he old S|:>elling t’ th shows (what 
the metre here requires) that the phrase “ in the " constituted 
practically one syllalde. So in the Eli'/.abethan age generally. 
For this mythological man, cf. The Tenipe»i, 11. ii. 

Do —As in the quartos and as is required by moderii 
grammar. The folios have ‘ doth,’ an erroneous correction a.s^ 
if to agree with * man.’ 

236. Of all the rest — The words ‘the rest’ are incorrectly 
added. The effeat is to produce a union of two constructions 
— greatest of all, greater than all the rest. This combination 
was recognised by the Greeks as a figure of speech. Cf. in- 
Milton: “the fairest of her daughters, Kve." 

237. Into the lanteJm—Theseus has become very jotuilar. 
Of course either the light in the lantern, or the whole thing 
(includii^ the man) must 1x5 regarded as the moon. 

239. For the candle — Another witticism implying that the 
light is not bnrning lirightly. The snuff is the part of the 
candle wick already burned and needing to be cleared off. A 
candle in snuff has usually a disagreeable odour. .Johnson 
pointed out that * in snuff’ means also in hasty anger. It is 
possible though not certain that a doable meaning is intended. 

240. Aweary— As in the first quano. ‘ Aweary' is a Shake- 
spearian form of ‘ weary.' The folios have ‘ weary,’ 

Would he would change— 1 greatly wish that he would 
change. The pronoun ‘he* is used because of the man; 
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‘change* is used an a technical term regarding the moon, but 
eimply for ‘go away.’ Hippolyta tries to be witty in her 
impatience. 

242. Small light of diicretion — A double reference to the 
bad candle and the man’s stupidity ; perhaps also to some 
lamiliar idea or expression of the time. Cf. L. L. L., V. ii. 7^14, 

* little bole of discretion,’ 

24^1. In the wane — Therefore changing, as Hippolyta 
desires. We now say ‘ on the wane.’ 

244. Reason — HeaHonabiene.ss. 

Stay the time — Wait patiently until the moon’s course is 
hniNhed, until it has completely waned and disappeared. 

* Htay’ is probably ‘ intrans.^and ‘ time’ an accusative of time. 

247. Lantern ii the moon— This speech which illustrates 
the speaker’s small diacretion inevitably produces Demetrius' 
reply in next sentence. What he means by the clauses in 
detail is that here is a complete representation of the ordinary’ 
ideas of the Moon, Here is the man with his bundle and his 
dog. 

2«’»0. They are in the — According to the old vulgar expla- 
nations of the appearances seen on the mmni. Demetrius' 
criticism (though he but follows Theseus) is quite correct, 
and a blunder of the players is thus ridiculed. It is also 
ahowu that a strictly literal representation (such a.s the 
mechanics propose) is imjrossible. 

2*’»H. XoUfod— Shaken, torn, as a cat catches and tears a 
mouse. Referring to the tearing of Thisby’s mantle. This 
verb * mouse’ elsewhere found in Shakespeare is now obsolete, 
though ‘a good muuser is used of a cat. 

2«»l*. And then This and the next line are transposed 

by some retient editors ; hut surely Shakespeare means t||e 
withdrawal of the ‘ lion’ to l>e due Ui the sound of Pyramus* 
f(xxtstep.s or to the sight of him. This we take to be the 
meaning of ‘ And so.’ The pa.st tenses are probably due to 
the knowledge Demetrius and Lysauder already possess of 
the story, so that they anticipate what is coming. 

261. Sunny heami*~The application of ‘sunny’ to the 
moon is worthy of Bottom; all the more grotesque that the 
moon is represented by a dim caudle. 

26>>. 0linmi*«~-The early editions have beams, but it is not 
likely that Bhakeapeare would have made even Bottom use 
the same word twice in rhy’rae. The second folio corrected 
to streams rays) ; whether coiijecturally or atroording to 
evidence is not known. The ch^ge to gleams— suggested 
by the alliteration— is due to Knight. The next line also 
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shows that Shakesf>eare is ridiculing alliteration. It is justi 
passible that he may hare used ‘ heamb ' twice in ridicule of 
repeated rhymes which were frequent in Italian and are occa- 
sional in Spenser (though usually such repctitums represent 
different meatiings). It ‘streams’ were an authorised emen- 
dation, we should t^efer to put it in the former- line wit.h 
‘ sunny.’ 

2ht. Taste... Thisby’s — The (piartos hare Thinby ; 

but the folio reading seems more appropriate to Bottom as 
well as more alliterative. 

‘2b.’). Stay — Stop. At this point he sees the lost matttle. 

•2b6. Knight — That is Pyramus himself; poor = unfor- 
tunate. 

‘2(57. Dreadful dole — Awful (source of) sorrow, or lamenta- 
tion. D.F. fMe/: Scotch doo/. 

‘27<). Dainty duck — Delicious darling. ‘ Duck ’ is a lover's 
term of endearment; ‘dainty’ refers primarily to the palate 
though it is iiNod also of prettine.ss or elegance. Here it 
seems to follow taste. There is possibly also a brutal pun as 
‘ duck ’ is a delicacy of the table. 

•27‘1. Faries fell — Fierce goddesses, deemed the mini.sters 
of vengeance in the underworld; called by the Latin.s /arnc, 
ordtr/c.- by the Greeks EumenUhk ov Erinnyes. They were 
usually reckoned tiiree, — Tisiphoiie, Megara, Alecto. It is 
•'Uppose<l that Shakespeare is liere ridiculing a pa.ssage similar 
to this in Fdwards' Damm and Pythias {1.^H*2). 

27o. Thread and Turnm — More alliteration; the phrase 
being eipressive of completeness. ‘Thrum' i.s a weavers’ 
term for an end of the thread, “ the tufted part beyond the 
fic at the end of the warp, in weaving.” A(ropf>s, one of the 
Fjjw^es. was supposed to cut with a scissors the thread of life. 
Life was metaphorically conceived as a tissue of thread spun 
and determined by the Fates. 

‘27(5. Ctnail .. .^nell — Alliterative, t^uail is inacc«rai.ely 
used transitively, Quell is the old causal of ‘ quail ' Mtid often 
meant to kill (as hero); later to .subdue or silence. 

‘277. Passion — Exhibition of mental suffering. 

‘27b. Hoar to— Tlie expression is humorous, due to the 
unreality and grote.s(Juenes8 of the ‘passion.’ The coupling 
of ‘pa.ssioii’ such as Bottom’s and the supposed ‘death of a 
dear friend’ is comical and nearly (but not altogether) pro- 
duces sadness. ’Fheseus is sarcastic. The phrase “ the death 
of a dear friend ” occurs notably in Hcott’s Marmion, HI. Id. 

‘27^. Beshrew— (Jur.se. Hippolyta is somewhat overcome 
by the theatrical display. 
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281, Deflowered — De«iroyed the beauty ot. The word ih 
intenlionnily not very appropriate. 

correction is intended to be ludicrous. 

28.1. Likod — An anti’cliinax or bathos ; partl_y for the 
allitcmtioTi. 

2Hf. Tears— The apostrophe to ‘tears’ as it they could 
conttMind or kill the man is ludicrous, but part of the show is 
to prodiu'C tears so as to render the selt-destroying valour 
grote'^qoe. 

288. Hop— Palpitate. We may suppose that in his emotion 
liottom feels his heart leaping against his ribs, 

289. Thus, thus, thus — fie gives three stabs. 

292. In tho sky — An anticipation, as he i.s not yet quite 
dead. 

29;{. Tongue— Supposed by ( apell and others to be Bottom’s 
blunder for sun. Thi.s might correspond with moon. But it 
IS not likely that at night Bottom would address the sun; nor 
does the .sun lose its light when a man dies. A better emeti- 
dation would be ‘eye.’ But w'e believe the ex])lanatK'n that 
‘riKKUi’ and ' tongue' are tran‘«po.sed as ‘see’ and ‘hear’ 
below (1. T>9). On this view Bottom sa>.H •* MtKin lose thy 
light,” thus instructing Moonshine to disappear or to put 
out the candle; then he adds “Tongue lake thy tiiglit.” hy 
which he means that he will speak no more. Klsne puts 
•Moon in both lines which though good sense is bad poetry . 

294. Moon take See preceding note. In the opinion 
of Pyramu.s, who thinks 'Phisbe dead, the moon is no longer 
needed. [The relertnce is to stage reijuirement rather than 
to the mysterious sympathy of nature or even to the inability 
of P\ ramus again to liehold tlie heavens j. 

29r>. Ho die but an ace — The only cast of the die for him 
is an ace. This seems a very jioor pun on ‘ die,’ unless ‘ die’ 
Uh< 1 some shade of meaning now forgotten, 'i’here is some- 
thing unexplained. ‘.\ce’ is a unit, originally ot money; 
u^d of Ixith cards and dice. 

Surgeon — 'I’n tic up hi.s wounds. I'he original form 
of the word was chirurgeon; Gr. choir, the hand, eri;ei>i. to 
work. 

29P. Ass— Not an aco. but an ass ; a play on the sound and 
a descri^ion of Bottom. 

ttOW chance .. ..How does it happen that... Hip- 
polyta is looking forward to the action of Thisbe on the dis- 
eot'cry df her loss. For construction, cf. 1. ii. 129. 

Moombine— The light, not necessarily the man. 

•'kki Hot passion endji— Theseus mfoims the weary Hip- 
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polyta that the play will soon be over. Like Demetrius and 
Ljsander above, he is supposed to know the order and rmtnre 
of the parts (indicated in the Presenter s speech, lines I2t> — 150, 
and possibly told from the rehearsal). ‘Passion,’ here also, 
indicates display or paroxysm of grief. 

304. A long one — /.e., a long passion ; i.e., a lengthened 
utterance of regret. 

305. Snch n— So worthless a. 

Brief — Hippolyta’s patience is exhausted. 

306. Kote — The slightest weight. The original text in 
moth. See on name of fairy, III. i. 

Which Pyramus which — Whether Pyramus or ; i.e., the one 
is as bad as the other. This u.«?e of ‘ which ’ is very unusual, 
probably due to the desire of brevity : apparently for " which 
of the two (Pyramus) or.” 

307. He for a man This second half of Demetrius’ spe#»ch 

is omitted in the folios, probably because in some way objec- 
tionable. ('oilier suggested that it was due to the Statute 
restraining the use of the name of God. The meaning here of 
Mrod warrant us,’ ‘God bless ns’ is obscure. Staunton con- 
jectured that these phrases were compound words euphemis- 
tically expressing something opprobrions ; as if the meaning 
were such as : he for a murderer, she for a witch. * Warrant* 
is an emendation of the quarto text which is twimd, and which 
some would read ‘ ward.’ 

ik)9. Those sweet eyes — Does Lysander remember the 
phrase from the lament that follows? The play had been in 
the hands of Philostrate. Perhaps the phrase is simply due 
to its conventionality- 

310. Means — Makes moan. Since Theobald ‘ means ' has 
often been changed into moans, but the early texts are 
unanimous. Jamieson’s Scotch Dictionary is quoted as giv- 
ing ‘ Mene, Meane, to make lamentations.’^ In Anglo-Saxon 
however the verb was maenan, and in Mid. Eng. menm. This 
word became obsolete and was replaced by a new verb * moan ' 
derived from the substantive ; but the old pronunciation wofild 
have been known to Shakespeare, and indeed it still lingers 
in the provinces (i.e., as manee). 

Videlicet — As follows. Usually written, viz. ; from Latin 
videre licet, one may see. 

317. These lily lipi. This cherry nose— As the lament i» 
in rhyme, there is probably some corruption of the text here. 
CoUieris manuscript is possibly right in reading. This lily 
lip, this cherry tip (tip being the nose to which she points at 
she speaks). Farmer suggested a change in the order of the 
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words : These lips lily, This nose cherry ; where the adjectives 
are accentetl on the second syllable. The meaning is un* 
doubted. Theobald suggested a bad rhyme, lily brows (which 
is not even funny if he meant white eyebrows) ; bnt on no 
account can we give up the red nose and the white lips any 
more than the green eyes or yellow cheeks. These complete 
the pictui*e of Bully Bottom, if not of "I^isbe's lover. 

Are gone— -It is Py ramus that is gone. The parts 
enumerated are used by synecdoche for the person to whom 
they belong and of w’hom they are charat'teristitt. 

Sisters Three — The Fates, to all of whom the work of 
Atro|K)s is here assigned. It is pointed out that this phrase 
wears in Edwards’ Damon and Pythias which Shakespeare 
may l>e bc.rlesqning. The names of the other two were 
(’lotho and Laohesis. 

Lay them in gore — Imbrue them in my blood. 

.‘128. Shears — 'Phe classic instrument of Atropos. (*f. 
Mii.ton, fjyt’ulas, 73— 

(.’omes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 

But in Arauh's, (>.*>, he assign.s to the three (as here) the ‘ vital 
shears.’ 

Thread of silk— 'Phe silken threaii is symbolical of the ex- 
cellence of the life of her gentle lover. The word silk, Old 
English seolc, is connected with Latin from Greek 

iSVfls, the Ohinese. 

Imbrue— Used for alliteration, not very correctly. 
Imbrue is t^) drench ; from the same root as l>evei*age (Latin 
inhere). 

33,'). Are left — Are alive. Theseus does not mention Quince 
(the prologue) and Wall. The choice is made for comic effect. 
Demetrius mids Wall, which draws from Bottom a charac- 
teristic correction. 

337. Bot.— This 8p«H*ch is in the quartos as.signed to Lion 
He., Snug), bot it is in keeping with the play that Bottom 
should arise and that his tongue should come hack. Perhaps 
Shakes jwiare authorised the change. 

338. S66, b©ur — 'Pransposed, in Bottom’s manner. 

Epilogue— The epilogue is recited after the end as the pro- 
logue is l)efore the beginning. Neither strictly belongs to 
the play. 

3.39. Borgomuk dunce — The dance was named from Ber- 
^ j|i;aiiio, a district in Italy, and it is said that in Italy the dance 
was named Bergamasca. The spelling, therefore, may have 
1 ^) reference to the English word masque. It was a nide 
J‘i!l8tic dance. 
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•i42. Keter excuse — Although the reference iw strictly 
only to this play, Theseus may be half enunciating the 
worldly maxim : never apologise ; who excuses himself accuses 
himself. 

345. In Thisby’s garter — If the poet had come forward at 
the end and hanged himself with Thisbe’s garter, there would 
i^ave been an appropriate winding up. That is to say, the 
mlay is so poor that the author of it might be allowed to kill 
himself. Theseua does not explain how he could have sur- 
vived the acting of Pyramus. But such incougruiry may be 
part of the wit. 

34(). Notably diaebarged — ('om pi mien tar} tlianks to the 
actors. 

34W. Iron tongue — 'I'he bell. Told, counted. 

349. Fairy time — 'lime when the fairies are abroad, when 
they come forth to practise their midnight dances. 

3.jl. Overwatched — Kept awake beyond the proper time. 
‘ Watch,’ wind) had not onsinully a / is derived from wake’ 

352. Palpable gross — Not spiritual, or intellectual or 
imaginative. It is .-^o for two reasons — the r•■pre^entatlou 
of material things, wall, and miKui, and lion ; and tlii' vulgar- 
ity of the characters. 

353. Oate — We think editors are wrong in changing this 
to ‘gait’ which is a word with a specific lueaiiing not in- 
tended here. '(late in the genera 1 .sense of inovemont was 
once in frequent use and Is still kept up in Scotland and the 
north of Kngland. It is frequent in Buhxs. Primarily it 
meanr .street or way. It is the Scandinavian word corre- 
sponding to the ordinary word ‘gate.’ Heavy gate = slow 
movement. 

35I-. A fortnight Some such sport we slmll have every 
evening lor a fortnight. This solemnity is the marriage 
festival. 

New— Philostrate must provide a new ent(u*tainrneut lor 
each eveuuig. Here the drama ends, except the fairy show 
and epilogue. 

Puck — According to tho (’tdlier manuscript, I‘uck enter.s 
‘ with a broom pn his shoulder.’ 

35t). Now “3At midnight; the characteristic fairy time. 

Hungry — 'I’he idea is taken from Pnahn^ (11 V. ‘iP»21 ; not 
from Knglish experience; but it enhances the feeling of 
mystery. 

357. Bchowls the moon— Folios and Ipiartos have ‘be-- 
holds probably a conijmsitor’s error. In Ah Yov Like Jt, V. 
ii\ wolves are referred to as “howling against the moon.” 
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(‘f. in JnUtis (Jmmr, “1 bad rather he a dote and bay the 
moon.” 'I’he emendation here is due to Warburton. Behowis 
= howls at or against. 

H59. Allwitih.... Weary and quite e>:ban8ted with labour. 
For- in for-done is intensive; ct. forlorn. Weary is either 
by hypalhigc transferred from ploughman to task, or i-'- 
ffpiivalent to wearisome, tiring. 

•ItiO. Brands — liOgs of that have l>een burning for 
tire. 

;U>1. Screech-owl — The owl, a i)ird of evil omen, has a 
screeching or shrieking cry. 

Wretch— r nfortunato ])erson. So in (jaw's Ode lf> 
Vicissitude, “ The wretch that long has tost on the thorn} beif 
of pain.” 

Shroud — Death .thect. Fuck has n(> delicate feeling.''. 

;k)4— 7. The popular Ijehef regarding gliosts. 

;Um. Graves — Absolute case: gaping = opening, or open 

Every one — Kach grave. The ghosts (‘ome torth and 
ni<»ve ahoui till dawn when they return ** each fettered gho^t 
into his several grave * (Milton’s Ihfvin). 

.‘{dh. By the . Amimpaiiying the moon. 

Triple Hecate's team— Hecate is the goddess 
(three shaped) ; known in the hea veu'^ ns the Moon, on eartli 
as Diana, in the underworld as Fi-n.'-erpine or Hecate. ‘Team’ 
is rlie usual description (d the heavenly bodies as chariot.- 
drawn hy aniniaN. A team is a group of liorscs or other 
anitnnls, Milton makes Hecate ride in a cloudy ebon chair 
(('rnttUff, lot). Her team ccuisisted ot u Mack and a white 
horse. Hecate is properly a trisyllabic, but it is used as a 
dissyllable in Marlov'e ami in Milton ; and so here. 

:»70. From the — See on 1 V. i. l»d. 

•i71. Like a dream — A« a dream comes (»nly in the 
itarknesH. Puck classes himself w’th dreams. Elsewhere 
(TemjieHt) Shakespeare .sa\H of all men. We are such stnfi 
aa dreams are made of.” Jn this play Shakespeare desires 
us to regard the fairies and all their doings as of the nature 
of dreams, i'f. IV. i. 107, 2o:i. 

iJ72. Frolic— Pla>ful. It is our time f»f sport. ‘Frolic' 
is now general) V a .^ubst. and troliesome is a new adj. 

J174. With tfroom— Sweeping the house was one of the 
tasks supposed to he performed hy Kobin. See 11. i. He has 
particularly to see that no dust i.s left at the back of the door. 

!17(i Through . ...The meaning seems to be that in the 
dark (piiet room there will be siifhcient light from the decay- 
ing ©rabers to enable s|x*ctators to see the bright fairies Hit- 
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tjng from place to place. It is possible that the fairies are 
conceived of as self-luminous ; bur, more probably the bright- 
ness is due to shining garments. Milton calls them “ yellow- 
ekirted.’' Cflimmeriug probably combines the ideas of faint 
and moving. Instead of ‘ through’ White suggested ‘ though ’ 
as if the meaning were : Although the light from the faded 
fire is faint, yet the fairies are to hop as easily as if it were 
4'ull moonlight. But note that ‘ through ’ is twice repeated. 

.*^77. l>e£d and drowsy — Dull and sleepy, but not extinct. 

d80. Bitty — Song. (().F. dite, a poem; Lat. dkUUum, 
dicere). Oberon leads his company in singing a song which 
is not to be found in the text, and which it may have bafflod 
Shakespeare to write. The singing is of course accompanied 
by dancing. 

•>8l. Banco it trippingly— Cf. Milton’s “ trip it as you go. 
On the light fantastic toe” (VAlleijro, J53). The ‘ it’ is exple- 
tive. Trippingly is what Shakespeare elsewhere calls ‘ featly.’ 
‘ Foot it featly Tempest, 1. ii. 

Tifa.— After Oberon has finished Titania comes forward. 
Johnson supposed that she presented herself with another 
song and to lead another dance; but the point is not clear. 
1’here is no distinct reference to two songs, and IV. i. 88-89 
indicates that the king and queen are to join together in the 
same dance. 

Ji82. First— Before beginning the bopping. 

By rote — By memory. Ijit. in a Ijeaten track. Akin to 
‘ route.’ Lat. rtunpere. 

Warbling note — Musical accompaniment 

‘184. Bland in nand — Hands joined in dance. 

^185. Sing and bless — They bless by the charm of the song 
and by the dance. 

After this Capell added as a stage-direction and Dance. 
in the early editions there is no direction. In the folio, the 
speech of Oberon that foltows was put in italics and described 
as the song. It is clear that the folio is wrong. At least the 
last line can be spoken only by Oberon and there is no reason 
to doubt that the quartos are right in regarding the whole 
as a speech of Oberon. It contains his instructions to his 
train. 

1189. Bleated be— In imitation of the custom that still pre- 
vailed of clergymen blessing beds to keep away from wedded 
couples all terrors of the night — ghosts and dreams, Ac. 

.'190. Create— This form of the past part, was once frequent 
in words derived from the Latin. 

.194. Blots— 8uch as are sfiecified in the following lines. 
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SCENE 1.] 

Of nature’s hand— Due to natural and uncontroUabie causes. 

3.%. Mole— A mark on the skin; a dark -coloured spot 
often on the face. 

Hare-lip— A divided upper lip, supposed to resemble the 
lip of a bare. 

Scar — A mark such as remains when a wound is healed. 

•Wi Mark prodigious — Anything preternatural or ab- 
normal. 

'198. Despised in nativity — Since these deformities were 
supposed to be due to the intluence oi witches or spirits they 
were anticipated with dread and regarded as things to be 
ashamed of. “In nativity " means existing from birth ; not 
suhse(|uently contracted. 

Field-dew consecrate — ()l>eron uses dew as f>riests 
used ‘ holy water.’ 

401. Take his gate — Again we object to the change of gate 
into ‘gait,’ There is no reference whatever to manner of 
movement. The phrase eiroph means start, begin to move. 
<T. Burns’ Tam O' Shanter where in the opening lines the 
phrase i.s used of beginning to return from the market. 

■102. Several chamber— Separate room. * Chamber ' is nlti- 
mately from f*at. camera^ a vault or rix>m. 

403. With sweet p€^e— This is the blessing, including 
both domestic and public peace, 

104. Of it blest— (H it after it has l>een blest. Lines 404, 
arc transjwsed as re<!onimended by White, Staunton and 
'others. There seems no doubt that this is the simple explana- 
tion. Howe proposed : ‘ Kver shall it safely i*est’ — a double 
emendation and therefore not at all probable. 

405. Meet me— c;f. 1 1, i. 267 ; ii. 81. 

Break of day— Dawn. 

409. Piwk— This 8|)eech is the epilogue of the play. Puck 
refers in it not only to the matter of the fifth Act, but also 
and mainly to the experiences of the lovers in Acts JI, 111 
and IV. And he a.sks fi»r pardon and approval or applause, 
in the usual maimer. His words from line 416 to the end are 
addressed to an ordinary theatre-going audience and are not 
suitable tf) any private entertainment. Fleay accordingly 
thinks that there wore two forms of the play and two endings ; 
the first and earlier form being adapteil to some marriage 
festivity or Court ontertainmmit ; the latter to the public and 
u> permanent use. The formew ended with the sj;>eech of 
Oberon ; the latf/er has the additional s|^ech or epilogue of 
Puck. It is notable that in the first editions this character 
is here called Robin, though introtluced for the preceding 
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bpeech as Puck. Fleay is convinced that where Robin occurs 
there has been little alteration, bnt that Puck indicates change. 

Shadows—I maginary beings as applied to the fairies ; im- 
itators as applied to the players ; in either case presenting no 
real experience and character of our own. Cf. V. i. 2b. Later, 
Shakespeare was wont to concciveof ali human life as a pla\ ; 
and man as but a ‘ walking shadow.’ 

•I-IO. Think Think only the following (and it will remove 

the offence) that you have been asleep and dreaming. Modern 
punctuation which puts commas instead of briickets is not an 
improvement. 

412. Visions— As the person^ are shadows, so theii doings 
are visions, i.e., unreal appearances. 

41T Idle theme— (T‘. the name of tupid's Hower, love in 
idleness. ‘Theme’ ((ir. (fimo) is suliject, argnment, pro- 
position, or secondarily, essay or discourse ; here the sul)i*»ct- 
matter or lesson of the play. 

114. Yielding— Frouncing. This line expands the adjec- 
tives weak and idle. But = than, 

415. Reprehend— Oensure, (governing themeb 

41t). Mend— Either perform this play better ; or produce, 
another of more value. 

417. As I am— A‘^^ccrtiiinly as I am. 

418, Unearned— Ln merited ; beyond our deserving. 

41b, ^rpent’s tongue— /.e , hisses. An unpopular play 
was liable to be hissed off the stage. The figure may Iw 
regarded as based on similarity (Metaphor), oi- on symbol 
(Metonymy). 

420. Make amends— Make up for our failure now ; exert- 
ing ourselves all the more in consequence of your sympa- 
thetic attention. 

421. The Puck— Here and in line 417 Fuck is used as ii 
title rather than as a personal name. See 1 1. i. d2— 11 . 

4*2<‘{. Give me your hands— (’luf) hands in apfimval of tfie 
play. To give (ie.. shake) hands is often a manife.Hlation of 
restored friendship, a sign of reconciliation. 
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On 7HF Tfvt INI) Ork^ikal Editions. 

Various and conjerfcnral Emendations of the 

'IVvt, are Mufliciently referred to m the course of the Notes. 
These are less important in this play than in many others, 
'riie variations between the First and Second Quartos are 
such as are compatilile with their being derived from one 
manuscript; and are to be traced to the absence in earlier 
times ot that regard tor al)M>late accuraf‘y which modern 
criticism enjoins. The First Folio Edition seems based on 
the .Second Quarto, being appai'ently printed from a stage 
•copy therfmf which contained occa-iional corrections. In the 
weighing of differences, u choice has often to be made between 
the evidence of the First Qnarti^ on the one hand, and of the 
Second Quarto supported by the Folios on the other. In the 
latter M'enes of the play there seems to be a greater relaxa- 
tion ot caretuliiess. 

The Fir.st Quarto a as licensed by the Master Wardens of 
tiie Statuuier.s' (’onifiany, the entry in the Register being as 
follows — 

bth Octobrih. 

Thomas Ftyssher. Entred for his copie under the handes 
of Master Hodes and the Wardens. A book called /I Myd- 
tionuwr SigktifH Umimv. 

The title page was : i\fidmHmer Sigh^n Dreame. As it 
hath beene suiniry time.s publickely acted by the Eight 
Honourable the Imrd (’hamberiaine his servants. Written 
i»y VVilliain Shakespeare. Imprinted at Eondon for Thomas 
Fisher, and are to bo aoulde at his shoppe at the Signe of the 
White Hurt, in Flcete Streets, Idt't*. 

In the Second Quarto the aimve words were given almost 
c.vactly except that, instead of the lost sentence, there stood 
simply: Printed by James Rol»eris, 

The First Quarto has a very archaic spelling. This Mr. 
Furness attributes to the peculiarity of a compositor com- 
posing by the ear from dictation. Such explanatiouH aiv 
conjectural. The twexjuartos “ kei'p luie^for line together,” 
and are both from one soun'o. See page 7J. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Sources ot the Play. 

All that can he regarded hh probable m eontaioed in the 
following sentences of Professor Dowden’s primer : “ In 

North’s Plutarch^ or in Chaucer's KnighCs Ta/e, Shakespeare 
may have found the figures of Theseus and his Amazonian 
bride; from Chaucer also (HT/c 0 / Hath’B Tale) may have 
come the figure ol the elf-cjueen (.though not her name Titania), 
and the story of Pyramus and Thisbe (see Chaucer’s Legend 
oj Good WoiY^en) ; this last, however, was, perhaps, taken from 
Golding’s translation of Ovid’s MeUimorphoseii. Oljeron, the 
fairy king, had recently ap|>eared in Greene’s play, Tlw 
iScottish History of Jaynes IV ; Puck under his name of Kobin 
Goodfellow was a roguish sprite well-known in English fairy 
lore. Finally, in Montema^or’s Diara ahich Shakesjieare 
had made acquaintance with betore The Two Genilenien, of 
Verona was written occur some incidents which may have 
suggested the magic effects of the fiower-juice laid upon the 
sleeping lovers’ lids.” 

It may be assumed that Shakespeare was familiar with 
Ch m cek and had read the translations of J'li taju h and Ovin. 
The translation of Montemayor’s Diana was not published 
till lc98, so that yhakespeare’s indebtedness to it cannot 
be regarded as very certain. It will Ire observed that in the 
scenes of the craftsmen or mechanics, and in the general 
handling of the Fairy Court and their relations to mortals 
Shakespeare is not supposed to be under obligations to any 
fiiitbor. See Introduction, esjtecially on the charweiers. 
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